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Gandhi, War, and Peace 


Anthony Parel 


"THE RISE OF terrorism worldwide and the spread of conflicts based 
on religion and ethnicity have made a re-examination of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s position on war and peace both timely and urgent. At the 
time, we find little agreement either among specialists or in the general 
public as to what that position is. Some claim that Gandhi is against 
war as such and that, according to him, peace can come about only 
when individuals and nations practise what he called the “nonviolence 
of the brave.” Others claim that his position is so idealistic as to be of 
no real assistance to those who want to establish a reasonably peaceful 
world order.! Then there are those who evaluate his position quite 
positively only to argue that his major contribution is to point to an 
alternative to the military mode of national self-defence. Gene Sharp, for 
example, has argued that, according to Gandhi, the military mode of 
national defence is passing. Thanks to Gandhi, it is now possible for 
people to defend their states by nonviolent non-cooperation. It is India’s 
historic mission to set an example to the world by adopting “a policy 
of national self-defence by nonviolent resistance in place of the usual 
military defence.”” 

In what follows, I argue that Gandhi’s philosophy has a coherent 
position on the question of war and peace. It is based on four main 
ideas. The first concerns his conception of the state and the international 
community of states. For, there can be no serious discussion of war 
and peace unless the legitimacy of the state is granted. The second 
idea raises the question of whether his notion of the state is compatible 
with his notion of nonviolence. The third focuses on the distinction 
that he makes between “the fields” of nonviolence. And, the fourth has — 
to do with his “vast majority” principle that, he says, should be followed 
in applying nonviolence to international relations. A careful 
consideration of these four ideas reveals that Gandhi is not a pacifist 
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but rather a realist who seeks not the complete elimination of war but 
the reduction of its horrors and frequency. 


GANDHI’S CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 


Contrary to what some critics say, Gandhi had a coherent concept of 
the state. Unlike Tolstoy, whom he admired in many.other respects, he 
was not a philosophical anarchist. On the contrary, he attached a positive 
value to the institution of the state. This is not surprising, given the 
fact that he accepted the traditional Indian theory of the four 
purusharthas (“aims of life”), according to which the fulfilment of human 
life requires the coordinated pursuit of dharma (ethics), artha (wealth 
and power), kama (pleasure), and moksha (spiritual liberation). The - 
pursuit of artha, which comprised both politics and economics, requires 
the institution of the state. Without the latter it is impossible for a people 
to develop into a mature political community. It was the absence of a 
strong state that had forced India into colonial subjugation. And the 
overall aim of Gandhi's léadership of the Indian nationalist movement 
was the establishment of not only a swa-rajya (an independent sovereign 
state), but also a su-rafya (a good independent sovereign state) in modern 
India. ' : 

Although he accepted artha as a purushartha, he did not accept the 
theory of the state found in Kautilya’s famous Arthasastra. For Kautilya, 
the state was a coercive institution, guided by the principles of danda- 
niti (system of coercion). Politics itself was defined as a coercive activity 
that aimed at acquiring, preserving, and increasing the power and 
wealth of the state through conquest and empire building. Gandhi's 
concept of surafya was totally opposed to Kautilya’s; an opposition that 
led him to redefine the value of artha itself. 

In redefining the old concept of artha, he was greatly influenced-by 
the Western liberal concept of the state—at least by some of its 
significant elements. The power of the state was derived from the 
people, and legitimacy of the government depended on the consent of 
the governed. The purpose of the state was the defence and protection 
of the rights of its citizens. The same rights, in turn, were to limit the 
powers of the state. 

Gandhi did not write a sustained treatise on the state, but his 
thoughts on the state are found scattered throughout his writings. For 
the sake of brevity and analytical clarity, I shall arrange them under 
four headings: (i) the state as the protector of the fundamental rights of 
the people; (ii) the state as the guardian of the security of the people 
from external aggression; (iii) the state as having the right of self- 
defence by military means as well as the duty to develop nonviolent 
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techniques of exercising that right; and (iv) the state as a responsible 
member of the international community of states. 


The State as the Protector of Fundamental Rights 


The concept of the state is so fundamental to Gandhi’s philosophy that 
we cannot understand his famous theory of Satyagraha in isolation 
from it. Without there being the state, there can be no Satyagraha which 
besides, being a means of securing rights, is also a means of improving 
the quality of the state. The relationship of the state to fundamental 
rights is twofold. First, as mentioned, it is their protector; and, secondly, 
they restrict its own powers. A Gandhian state may not violate the rights 
of its citizens, nor may it violate the norms of international law. 

The most important evidence of the above claim is found in the 
famous Resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic and Social 
Change that he co-drafted with Nehru and presented to the 1931 annual 
meeting of the Indian Naitonal Congress for adoption.’ As a major 
commentator has rightly pointed out, this resolution is the spiritual 
ancestor of the provisions for the fundamental rights found in the new 
Indian constitution of 1950.4 In other words, historically speaking, the 
new Indian state cannot be understood without taking into account 
Gandhi's conception of the state as the protector of human rights. 


The State as the Guardian of the Security of the People 


The case for the state’s responsibility for the security of its citizens 
follows from its attribute of purna swaraj (full sovereign independence). 
Only a state that can provide for security from external aggression can 
claim to be fully sovereign. The evidence for this line of thought is 
found in “the Declaration of Indian Independence,” a famous text that 
Gandhi wrote in 1930, at the request of the Indian National Congress.° 
The Declaration was meant to be an explanation of purna swaraj: what 
it meant, why it was lost, and how it might be regained. As such it 
occupies a unique place in modern Indian history. 

Purna swaraj requires, the Declaration pointed out, that India take 
control of its political, economic, cultural, and military responsibilities. 
It was the loss of such control that led to India’s colonial subjugation, 
and to the “fourfold disaster” that followed.® 

The tone, and even some of the terminology of Gandhi’s Declaration 
remind one of the famous American Declaration of Independence: “We 
' believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and 
have the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of 

We believe also that if any government deprives a people of 
these rights and oppresses them, the people have a further right to 
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, alter it or to abolish it” The colonial state, by virtue of conquest, has 
_ deprived India of its state, and it is “a crime against men and God” to 
. submit any longer to “a rule that has caused this fourfeld disaster to 
our country.” 

It is remarkable that the Mahatma should analyse the fourth 
disaster, the spiritual one, in terms of the military ruination of India. In 
disarming India the British had spiritually bankrupted the country. 
“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us unmanly and the 
presence of an alien army of occupation. . . . has made us think that we 
cannot look after ourselves or put up a defence against foreign 
aggression, or even defend our homes and families from the attacks of 
thieves, robbers, and miscreants.”® 

` How critics can still call Gandhi a pacifist or how they can go on 
asserting that he is against the state, is beyond comprehension. ~ 


The State and the Right to Self-defence by Military Means 


What is even more remarkable, and perhaps unsettling to those who 
believe that Gandhi is against all forms of war, is his position on the 
right to self-defence by military means. The evidence is found, not 
among his obiter dicta, not among his statements as a private citizen, 
but in a carefully crafted statement that he made as statesman, at the 
Second Round Table Conference in London in 1931. This statement too 
must be considered as one of the most important that he made about 
Indian politics. “I think that a nation that has no control over her own 
defence forces and over her external policy is hardly a responsible 
nation. Defence, its Army, is to a nation the very essence of its existence, 
and if a nation’s defence is controlled by an outside agency. . . . then 
that nation is certainly not responsibly governed. . . . To this conclusion 
we have come with the greatest deliberation.”? To have an India fully 
competent to provide for its security was his “fundamental position,” 
his “ambition,” his “dream.” “It is the dream I would like to cherish up 
to the end of my time. . . . That is really my ambition, and therefore I 
say I would wait till eternity if I cannot get control of Defence. I refuse 
to deceive myself that I am going to embark upon responsible 
government although I cannot control my Defence.” 0 Again, “the ney 
to self-government is without doubt the control of the army.” ” 
Machiavelli could hardly have improved on this. The implication is 
that wars of self-defence are consistent with Gandhian nonviolence. 


The State as a Member of Community of States 


The pivotal question in any discussion of war and peace cornerns the 
nature of the international system. Is it an anarchy or a community? 
Those who asserted that it is the first—the Hobbesians—argue that 
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states behave scone’ to their national interest, or raison d'etat, the 
“State's first Law of Motion.” Those who assert that it is the second 
—the Kantians—argue that the states, though sovereign, are members 
of a community of states, and therefore obliged to pursue their national 
interests within the bounds of the norms of the law of nations. 

Gandhi belongs to the second school. The states are sovereign, but 
not absolutely so; they are sovereign only in a relative sense, relative to 
their need to provide security to their people and relative to the need 
to respect international law. Here again, the evidence is found in a 
formal, carefully written document, viz., his presidential address to 
the 1924 annual meeting of the Indian National Congress. The gist of 
his argument is that humanity constitutes a global community capable 
of developing into a federation of friendly sovereign states. This, he 
says, is what “the better mind” of the world wants. “The better mind 
of the world desires today not absolutely independent states warring 
one against another but a federation of friendly interdependent states. 
The consummation of that event may be far off. I want to make no 
grand claims for my country. But I see nothing grand or impossible 
about our expressing our readiness for universal interdependence rather 
than independence... . I desire the ability to be totally independent 
without asserting the independence.” !3 Being a member of the 
international community means that states have the duty to develop 
nonviolent methods of exercising their right to self-defence. To the right 
to self-defense by minimum necessary military force, Gandhi adds the 
duty to find nonviolent technique of defending oneself. The right to 
self-defence by force notwithstanding, the Gandhian state has the 
obligation to draw on the hitherto unexplored sources of nonviolence. 

Let me conclude the foregoing discussion in this section of the book. 
We have examined four basic elements of his concept of the state. We 
see him defending the state, though not the modern absolute state, but 
only the modern, limited state. Such a state, in his view, is best suited 
to secure peace and lessen the evils of war. 


THE STATE AND NONVIOLENCE 


Granted that Gandhi's notion of the state is valid, can it be harmonised 
with his notion of nonviolence? For even the Gandhian state, as 
mentioned, has the right to self-defence by military means. The solution 
to this difficulty would require a close look at his theory of nonviolence. 

But here we face the myth of a pacifist Gandhi created by those - 
who interpret his nonviolence in strictly pacifist terms only. The reality 
_ behind the myth, however, reveals a Gandhi who is more realistic than 
is ordinarily supposed. It shows that his nonviolence is compatible with 
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the institution of the state. Gandhi’s realism is based in two factors: his 
conception of human_nature and his adherence to the theory of the 
purusharthas. 


Human Nature 


Humans, according to him, are composites of body and spirit (atman). 
As bodily beings they have passions—egoism, competition, anger, greed 
lust, envy, hatred, etc. Violence has its source in the passions, and 
therefore is an avoidable part of life. At the same time humans are also 
embodied spirits. The spirit (atman) is the source of virtues, especially 
those of sociability and compassion. To use his own terminology, both 
“soul force” and “brute force” are at work in human nature. 
However, these two forces do not have equal moral status. They 
exist in a hierarchical relationship. Therefore the passions and the 
tendency to violence have to be managed rather than indulged. The 
secret of the good life consists in the ability to manage the passions 
with the aid of sociability and compassion. To live well as human beings 
the passions must be brought under the guidance of the spirit. That is 
why a deep spiritual life is a necessary condition for peaceful social 
living in general and peaceful political living in particular. Because of 
the existential link between_the passions and the spirit, absolute 
nonviolence is impossibly in theory as well as in practice. 

_ Gandhi is very explicit on this. “Perfect ahtmsa (nonviolence) is 
possible only in the atman in its disembodied state. But when the atman 
takes on a body, ahimsa manifests itself in one as the feelings of 
compassion.”!* “All life in flesh exists by some himsa (violence). The 
world is bound in a chain of destruction. . . . kimsa is an inherent 
necessity for life in the body. None, while in the flesh, can thus be entirely 
free from himsa because one never completely renounces the will to 
live.”15 “No doubt destruction in some form or other of some life is 
inevitable. Life lives upon life.”16 “I cannot become wholly free of 
violence so long as I have the feeling that this body is mine.” 17 
“Possession of a body like every other possession necessitates some ~ 
violence, be it ever so little. The fact is that the path of duty is not 
always easy to discern amidst claims seeming to conflict one with the 
other.”!8 Though violence is a fact of life, it is never the norm of life. 
Not that we do not destroy life, but that “we want to obtain freedom 
from liability to kill any kind of life.”! 


The Purusharthas 
Turning now his adherence to the theory of the purusharthas, he is almost 


alone in modern Indian thought in giving artha (wealth and power) its 
due. In this he differs, for example, from Sri Aurobindo and Swami ' 
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Vivekananda. The value of artha is necessary for the pursuit of the good 
life. This implies that the good life is compatible with the justifiable 
use of violence, including the minimum use of the military means of 
self-defence. | 

This makes Gandhi a realist, but a realist with a difference. For in 
the first place the value of artha should be pursued in coordination 
with the pursuit of the values of dharma and moksha. Secondl Atieans Te 
that violence cannot be the ultimate arbiter of politics: its ve arbiter 






should be nonviolence, viz., compassion and sociability. Thirdly, 
state may exercise violence only strictly within the-bounds’of 
international law and human rights. Fourthly, the end wouild not justify 
the means. The means used by the state have to be good independentl 
of the good of the end. Finally, it means that the states have att obligation” 
to pursue peace actively, to develop nonviolent techniques of self- 
defence, and to reduce the scale of violence of war. The aim of Gandhian 
nonviolence, then, is not the elimination of war, but its restriction as to 
frequency and intensity. 

If Gandhi’s reinterpretation of the value of artha is correct, as I 
believe it is, it will place him in a middle position between radical realists 
and radical pacifists. He cannot be with the radical realists, for the reason 
that he recognises the validity of dharma and moksha as being necessary 
human values. He cannot be with the radical pacifists because he sees 
the indispensability of artha for human well-being. He would therefore 
oppose both Max Weber and Swami Vivekananda. Weber speaks of 
the need for a radical separation between politics and ethics: “He who 
seeks the salvation of the soul, of his own and of others, should not 
seek it along the avenue of politics, for the quite different tasks of politics 
can only be solved by violence.”“? And Vivekananda speaks of the need 
for a radical separation between spirituality and politics. He writes: 
“let no political significance be ever attached falsely to any of my 
writings or sayings. What nonsense! .... I will have nothing to do with 
nonsense. I do not believe in politics. God and Truth are the only policy 
in the world. Everything else is trash.”*! Again, “India is immortal ... 
if she persists in her search of God. But if she goes for politics and 
social conflict, she will die.” 

The originality of Gandhian nonviolence is such that it can 
accommodate all the basic values of life—economic, political, ethical, 
and spiritual. The state that can make this accommodation possible is 
the limited liberal state, and no other. 


THE FIELDS OF NONVIOLENCE 


_ We now turn to Gandhi's important distinction between the fields of 
nonviolence. It is his political realism that makes him make these 
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distinctions. The idea is that nonviolence works differently in different 
fields, “field” here being another name for community or society. Four 
such fields are identified—the family, organised religions, the state and 
the global community. 

The family includes the normal family as well as “family—like” 
communities such as the ashram. Here nonviolence works, and works 
well, on the basis of compassion and persuasion. The family is the best 
school to learn the alphabet of nonviolence. 

To his great regret, nonviolence had the least success in resolving 
the conflict between religious communities—the second “field” in 
question. He was baffled, not to say saaa ned; by the failure of 
Satyagraha to reconcile Hindus and Muslims.” 

However, it was in the third field, the state, that Satyagraha had its 
best succese. But this field also permitted the use of violence, in the 
form of police force, the prison system and national self-defence. Indeed 
it was difficult to imagine Satyagraha without the prisons: the two 
seemed to cultivate a tense but necessary relationship. 

It is of course the fourth field, the global community, that is most 
relevant to the present discussion. This is the only field, where, as 
mentioned, Gandhian nonviolence justifies the military means of self- 
defence. This is because, war, as the theory of artha attests, is an 
unavoidable feature of international relations. The role of nonviolence 
here is not to eliminate war, but to reduce its frequency and intensity. 
That is why Gandhi is neither a radical pacifist nor a conscientious 
objector. Nor did he attempt to invent a substitute for war, the way 
William James sought to do. Krishnlal Shridharani is mistaken, I think, 
in thinking that satyagraha is Gandhi's alternative to war.” The theory 
of the fields easily disposes of this commonly held error. Satyagraha 
works im the third, but not in the fourth, field. 

As everyone knows, Gandhi participated in the Boer War and the 
Zulu War as the leader of an ambulance corps. During the First World 
War he actively recruited for the Indian Army. And in the Second World 
War he was prepared to aid the Allies provided India was granted 
sovereign independence before joining them. As for the threat in 
Kashmir in 1947 from Pakistan he supported the Indian decision to 
intervene. l 

The two Bulletins on recruitment to the Indian Army that he wrote | 
in 1918 and the correspondence he had in the same year with his close 
friend, the pacifist Charlie Andrews, are worth reading today, not only 
for their historical value but also for their doctrinal content. It was the 
duty of Indians to join the Indian army, he argued, because it would, in 
the first place stand them in good stead with the British, and in the 
second place, would give them the much needed capacity for self- 
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defence lost under the British. The disarming of India, he wrote, was a 
“heinous crime” against the Indian people. The yogis and the spiritual 
intelligentsia only aggravated matters by their radical separation of 
artha from dharma and moksha. Indian political philosophy in recent 
centuries had become entirely passive with regard te self-defence. “So 
long as this psedudophilosophy is not uprooted from the Indian soil, 
there is not going to be any peace in the country.” 

Writing to C.F. Andrews on 6 July 1918 he pointed out that there 
was no support for radical pacifism in classical Hindu culture. Neither 
the Mahabharata nor the Ramayana nor even Tulsidas defended it. “The 
incarnations were certainly described as bloody-thirsty, revengeful and 
merciless to the enemy.” The first Shankaracharya “did not hesitate to 
use unspeakable cruelty in banishing Buddhism out of India.”29' The 
full development of body force was a condition sine qua non of developing 
the spiritual force necessary for nonviolence. A child must first be taught 
to develop into full adulthood before he or she can be taught the ways 
of moksha. “What is the meaning of having a vigorous body? How far 
should India have to go in for a training in arms—bearing? .. . J am 
absolutely right, as things are, in calling upon every Indian to join the 
army, always telling him at the same time that he needs doing so, not 
for the sake of the lust of blood, but for the sake of learning not to fear 
death. ...” “So it comes to this,” he concluded, “that under exceptional 
circumstances war may have to be resorted to as a necessary evil, even 
as the body is. If the motive is right, it may be turned to the profit of 
mankind, and that an Ahimsaist may not stand aside and look on with 
indifference, but must make the choice and actively cooperate or 
actively resist.” 

The horrors of the Second World War had a profound impact on 
Gandhi's thinking on war and peace. Still he did not see radical pacifism 
as a solution to the question of war and peace. Instead he began to 
search for new ways—non-—military ways—of securing national self- 
defence. But this, it must be emphasised, was not to be at the expense 
of the military mode of self-defence. The new, nonviolent method was 
to operate side by side with the usual military means of self—defence. 
Thus he toyed with the idea of national self-defence through “a 
nonviolent army.”9! Such an army would be an army in every sense 
except that it would not use any physically destructive weapons. The 
army would need rigorous training in self-discipline and courage as 
would an armed army. 

These thoughts, not infrequently, found their ways in his writings 
of this period—for example in his appeal “To Every Briton” of 6 July 
1940 and his correspondence with his American friends.*2 Such an army, 
he feared, might well end up as “fodder” for an armed enemy. There 
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would be deaths of “endless rows upon rows” of innocent unarmed 
soldiers. The scale of destruction would indeed be massive. Still these 
were risks well worth considering provided they would change the 
heart of tyrants, shock the world and turn public opinion against 
conventional wars.’ 

To be sure, these were musings, not doctrines. Yet, they reveal a 
serious moral concern, namely, the desirability of developing nonviolent 
methods of securing national self-defence that would work in tandem 
with the usual military means. The principle of national self-defence 
still remained sacrosanct, but the time had come, he was convinced, to 
find additional, nonviolent ways of implementing it. 

Where then does the distinction between the different fields of 
nonviolence lead us? It leads to the realisation that the community of 
states is a sui generis community, and that therefore methods of 
nonviolence appropriate to that community had to be evolved. The 
distinction shouldslead “us neither to radical pacifism nor to radical 
realism, but to a moderate position in between. Gandhi suggests that 
we must be realistic in our estimate of the nature of the fields where 
nonviolence can work and where it cannot. 


THE VAST MAJORITY PRINCIPLE 


The foregoing analysis, some may fear, paints a rather gloomy picture. 
Is this all that the apostle of nonviolence has to offer, they may well 
ask—the “fodder” situation, the spectacle of rows upon rows of 
unarmed soldiers perishing in an unequal battle? Was he replacing the 
horrors of armed conflicts with the horrors of a conflict in which rows 
upon rows of unarmed soldiers would die? How could he justify such 
a policy? And what state would or could successfully adopt it? And on 
what moral grounds? 

Fortunately, Gandhi does not leave the matter there. He has a 
positive vision of international relations, and a practical suggestion to 
make for promoting peace and reducing the horrors of war. That vision 
led him to think in terms of the “vast rea principle, the fourth 
element in his philosophy of war and peace.” 

The idea is simple enough. It says two things. First, unless the vast 
majority of the people in a state are nonviolent, that state cannot be 
governed nonviolently. Secondly, unless there is a circle of states that 
are nonviolent in the sense described, the chances of reducing the 
horrors of war and increasing the prospects for peace in the community 
of states remain slim. 

What the vast majority principle does is to place the burden of war 
and peace equally on the shoulders of the political classes and the 
masses of ordinary people. The political classes can promote peace only 
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to the extent that the masses are nonviolent. The masses can become 
nonviolent only if they eliminate, as much as possible, the structures of 
violence existing in their own midst. 

Here we find what a profound insight Gandhi had to.offer into the 
sociology of war and peace. The work of international peace must start 
from below, from the masses. This insight led him to write one of his 
most important works, Constructive Programme.’ In it he analysed the 
sources of violence among Indians—the conflict between Hindus and 
Muslims, between castes, the suppression of the Adivasis and the Dalits, 
women, and minorities, the plight of workers and peasants, etc. Unless 
the vast majority of Indians attack these structures of internal violence, 
there is no chance of India ever becoming a nonviolent state. And unless 
there was a circle of states that reduced the internal violence of their 
own peoples, there was little chance of the world becoming less violent. 

Gandhi’s vast majority principle is comparable, I think, to Kant’s 
“republican” principle as stated in the essay on Eternal Peace (1795). 
Kant believed that unless there was a group of states that adopted a 
republican constitution internally, there could be no permanent peace . 
_ between them externally. 

Thus the question of war and peace becomes a question of internal 
social, political and economic reforms. There is a close link between 
domestic politics and international politics. Recent events in world 
politics seem to confirm Gandhi's vast majority principle. Communism 
fell partly because the domestic politics of Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe could no longer tolerate it. One can only imagine what the effect 
on world peace would be, if the masses in the Muslim countries were 
to eliminate jihadism from their societies. Equally, what the prospects 
for world peace would be if the masses of consumers in the 
industrialised countries were to take effective steps to counteract the 
scandalous behaviour of the modern international corporations towards 
less developed countries. 

We are familiar with the old Roman dictum: if you want peace 
prepare for war (si vis pacem, para bellum). We have now a new Gandhian 
dictum: if you want external peace, reduce internal violence. It is on 
this challenging note that Gandhi’s analysis of war and peace ends. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing analysis I have argued that Gandhi is a political realist, 
but one with a difference. The difference is due to his conception of 
human nature and of the state and the state system. Humans are both 
material and spiritual creatures. The state is a positive institution that 
under certain conditions tends to exceed its limits and seeks domination 
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over, rather than cooperation with, other states. But because humans 
have certain moral and spiritual capacities they can keep their violent 
passions under reasonable control. And states have the capacity to 
develop the necessary institution that can keep them on the path to 
peace. States are sovereign entities, but they have a moral obligation to 
cooperate with one another not only when their interests coincide, but 
also when moral values require it. 

But this can happen only if the political classes and the masses 
work together towards reducing violence in domestic societies. The 
masses here have a special responsibility. They have to be awakened to 
their responsibility by “constructive programmes” of one kind or 
another. For only an awakened people can help the political classes— 
the presidents, prime ministers and diplomats—to work for peace and 
for the lessening of the horrors of war. That is to say institutional reforms 
and moral awakening must go together. 

Seen in this light, Gandhi’s theory helps us to see the basic flaws of 
the other theories of war and peace. They too, at bottom, have their 
own theories of human nature and the state. This is as true of the radical 
realists as of the radical pacifists. 

Thomas Hobbes, the father of radical realism, starts with the 
assertion that humans are basically bodily creatures who are led by 
their passions and instrumental reason. They are, by nature, in a state 
of war of all against all. The states that the radical realists construct are 
also in a condition of war of all against all. Only enlightened self- 
interest, in their view, can save them—if salvation is the right concept 
to be used here. There is no room in their philosophy for the soul and 
natural sociability. Therefore they maintain a strict separation between 
political practice and spirituality. 

Tolstoy, a modern—day radical pacifist, starts with the assumption 
that spiritual values are the only genuine human value. Material values 
can lead only to violent outcomes. The state is necessarily an instrument 
of violence. Peace is essentially a mental condition to be reached by a- 
political means. Peace lovers should therefore abandon the world of 
real politics and retreat into small apolitical communities or ashrams. 
In Tolstoy there is no room for politics and its institutions. He too 
advocates a strict separation between spirituality and political practice. 

We can now see where Gandhi’s originality lies. He avoided the 
extremes of radical pacifism and radical realism. But his real 
contribution is not negative—avoiding the inadequacies of the other 
theories—but positive. It is positive in the sense that he invites us to 
activate our moral and spiritual capacities as we seek to build the 
institutions and techniques necessary for a better economic and political 
order. His final message is that our political and economic practices 
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must draw on our latent spiritual and moral resources. Only then can 
we effectively promote peace and lessen the horrors of war. 


1. 
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The Spinning—wheel and the 
seed: Gandhi's Legacy, 


Humanity’s Hope” 


Vandana Shiva 


GANDHI LIVES AS a perennial source of inspiration and political © 
innovation to defend our freedoms. Globalisation as a project is a plan 
to extinguish all freedoms of people through the total control of trade, 
technology, and property rights. The freedom of river to flow and 
organisms to evolve, of farmers to save seeds and grow crops, of 
consumers to be free to choose what they eat and know how their food 
is produced constitutes the fundamental freedoms of all species. 
Ordinary humans are being robbed in the name of “free trade” or 
globalisation. 

Globalisation is often presented as a process of new interconnections 
between societies. However, if it is geographical, it is about the global 
reach of giant corporations, not about a global joining of the hearts of 
people worldwide. But the real project of globalisation is colonisation 
and commodification of the very resources and processes that give us 
life-our biodiversity, our food, and our water. 

Over the past decades my ideas and actions to defend life’s freedom 
and diversity have come from the inspiration from Gandhi. Without 
his legacy it would be impossible even to imagine a response to the 
totalitarianism built into the project of owning life, owning seeds, 
owning water. Patents on life and the new biotechnologies are today’s 
tools of imperialism, and they are a core part of the global “constitution” 
called the WTO rules of free trade in the form of Trade Related 


* This article is the text of a lecture delivered by the author at the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, New Delhi, on 30 January 2004. 
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Intellectual Property Rights (TRIPS). The phrase “trade related” had 
to be forcefully linked to intellectual property precisely because 
intellectual property has no place in a trade treaty and patents should 
not have been extended to cover life forms as they were under Act 273 
(b) of TRIPS which forces countries to patent life forms, in particular 
micro-organisms and genetically engineered plants and animals. These 
rules and laws were made by and for corporations. As a Monsanto 
spokesperson stated about the drafting of TRIPS, “we were the patient, 
the diagnostician, the physician.” ; 

Patents of life are a total control system. They allow corporations 
to claim ownership over life forms—micro—organisms, plants, animals. 
They allow corporations to define the acts of saving and sharing seeds 
as “intellectuat property crimes.” And they allow the crime of 
biopiracy—the theft of traditional knowledge and biopiracy to be treated 
as a right. 

A patent is an exclusive right to own, make, sell, produce, use a 
patented product. A patent on seed implies that a farmer saving seed 
is an “intellectual property thief.” But it means more. A system in which 
seed has become a corporate monopoly, a system in which a few 
companies control the seed supply is in effect a system of slavery for 
farmers. Where the freedom of seed disappears, the freedom of farmers 
disappears. 

That is why, in 1987, when I first came to know about GATT and 
TRIPS and Patents on life, I searched for ways to defend the freedom 
of biodiversity and the freedom of peasants. And Gandhi's spinning 
wheel inspired my dedicating my life to saving seeds to save small 
farmers and protect life. 

Spinning Freedom 

It was to regenerate livelihood in India that Gandhi thought of the 
spinning—wheel as a symbol of liberation and a tool for development. 
Power driven mills were the model of development in that period of 
early industrialisation. However, the hunger of mills for raw materials 
and markets was the reason for a new poverty, created by the 
destruction of livelihoods either by diverting land and biomass from 
local subsistence to the factory, or by displacing local production 
through the market. 

Gandhi had said that “anything that millions can do together, 
becomes charged with unique power.” The spinning wheel had become 
a symbol of such power. ‘The wheel as such is lifeless, but when J invest 
it with symbolism, it becomes a living thing for me.’ 

When Gandhi described the Charkha in 1908 in his Hind Swaraj as 
a panacea for the growing pauperism of India, he had. never seen a 
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spinning-wheel Even in 1915, when he returned to India from South ` 
Africa, he had not actually seen a spinning wheel. But he saw essential 
element of freedom from colonialism in discarding the use of mill woven 
cloth. He set up handlooms in the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati, 
but could not find a spinning wheel or a spinner, who were normally 
women. In 1917, Gandhi’s disciple Ganga Behn Majumdar started a 
search for the spinning wheel, and found one in Vijapur in the Baroda 
State. Quite a few people there had spinning wheels in their homes, 
but had long since consigned them to the lofts as useless lumbers. They 
now pulled them out, and soon Vijapur Khadi gained a name for itself. 
And Khadi and the spinning wheel rapidly become the symbol for 
India’s independence movement. 

The spinning—wheel symbolised a technology that conserves 
resources, people’s livelihoods, and people’s control over their 
livelihods. In contrast to the imperialism of the British textile industry, 
the Charkha was decentred and labour generating, not labour 
displacing. It needed people’s hands and minds, instead of treating 
them as surplus, or as mere inputs into an industrial process. This critical 
mixture of decentralisation, livelihood generation, resource 
conservation and strengthening of self-reliance were essential to undo 
the waste of centralisation, livelihood destruction, resource depletion 
and creation of economic and political dependence that had been 
engendered by the industrialisation associated with colonialism. 

Gandhi’s spinning—wheel is a challenge to notions of progress and 
obsolescence that arise from absolutism and false universalism in 
concepts of science and technology development. Obsolescence and 
waste are social constructs that have both a political and- ecological 
component. Politically, the notion of obsolescence gets rid of people’s 
control over their lives and livelihoods by defining productive work 
as unproductive and removing people’s control over production in the 
name of progress. It would rather waste hands than waste time. 
Ecologically too, obsolescence destroys the regenerative capacity of 
nature by substituting manufactured uniformity in place of nature’s 
diversity. This induced dispensability of poorer people on the one hand 
and diversity on the other constitutes of the political ecology of 
technological development guided by narrow and reductionist notions 
of productivity. Parochial notions of productivity, perceived as 
universal, rob people of control over their means of reproducing life 
and rob nature of her capacity to regenerate diversity. 

Ecological erosion and destruction of livelihoods are linked to one 
another. Displacement of diversity and displacement of people’s sources 
of sustenance both arise from a view of development and growth based 
on uniformity créated through centralised control. In this process of 
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control, reductionist science and technology act as handmaidens for 
economically powerful interests. The struggle between the factory and 
spinning—wheel continues as new technologies emerge 

PEE E te es a crisis is being 
engineered for farmers and farming. And the seed becomes the Charkha 
of today. That is why I started Navdanya. 


Diversity and Freedom 


The Green Revolution was an exemplar of the deliberate destruction 
of diversity. The new biotechnologies are repeating and deepening these 
tendencies, rather than reversing them. 

Further, new technologies in combination with patent monopolies 
being pushed through intellectual property rights regimes in GATT 
and other trade platforms as well as the biodiversity convention are 
threatening to transform the diversity of life forms into mere raw 
material for industrial production, and limitless profits. They are 
simultaneously threatening the regenerative freedom of diverse species, 
and the free and sustainable economy of small peasants and producers 
which is bases on nature’s diversity and its utilisation. 

The seed, for example, reproduces itself and multiplies. Farmers 
use seed both as grain as well as for the next year’s crop. Seed is free, 
both in the ecological sense of reproducing itself, as well as in the 
economic sense of reproducing the farmers’ livelihood. 

This seed freedom. is, however, a major obstacle for seed 
corporations. If the market for seed has to be created, the seed has to be 
transformed materially, so that reproducibility is blocked and its status 
has to be changed legally, so that instead of being the common property 
of farming communities, it becomes the patented private property of 
seed corporation. 

As my involvement in these issues grew, the seed started to take 
shape as the site and symbol of freedom in the age of manipulation 
and monopoly of life in its diversity. 

Ethically and ecologically, unrestrained biotechnology development 
gives new tools for manipulation, patents offer new tools for monopoly 
ownership of that which is by its very nature free. I thought of Gandhi’s 
: spinning wheel which had become such an important symbol of 
freedom, not because it was big and powerful but because it was small 
and could become alive as a sign of resistance and creativity in smallest 
of huts and poorest of families. In small lay its power. 

The seed too is small. It embodies diversity. It embodies the freedom 
to stay alive. And seed is still the common property of small farmers in 
India. Seed freedom goes far beyond freedom for the farmer from 
corporations. It indicates freedom of diverse cultures from centralised 
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control In the seed, ecological issues could combine with social justice. 
I could see that it was the seed that could play the role of Gandhi's 
spinning wheel in this period of recolonisation through “free trade.” 

In spite of many blocks and pressures, I launched a national 
programme to save seed diversity in farmers’ fields in cooperation with 
the movements I have been working with over many years. We call it 
“Navdanya,” which literally means nine seeds and is a beautiful symbol 
of the richness of diversity. 

Ours was not the first seed conservation programme. Genetic 
resources have always been collected for breeding. The risks for 
breeding towards uniformity led to the emergence of government gene 
banks in the 1970s. However, while gene banks collect biodiversity from 
farmers’ fields, they do not conserve it through and with farmers. 
Instead, diversity flows from farmers’ fields to gene banks and then on 
to corporate breeders, but is systematically eroded at the source. The 
farmers then become mere consumers of corporate seed, which in the 
future will also have IPR protection, thus forcing farmers to buy seed 
every year. This excludes the farmer from playing the critical role of 
conserver of genetic diversity and innovator in the utilisation and 
development of seed. It robs farmers of their rights to their biological 
and intellectual heritage. It also separates conservation from production, 
and scientists from farmers. We wanted to build a programme in which 
farmers and scientists relate horizontally rather than vertically, in which 
conservation of biodiversity and production of food go hand in hand, 
and in which farmers’ knowledge is strengthened, not robbed. 

While the fundamental changes we are working toward can only 
be achieved in the long-term, at the small-scale level, Navdanya has 
already had major impact in the villages in which we work. Realising 
that our small efforts in the conservation of indigenous seed diversity 
are not enough, we have also joined hands with the farmers’ movement 
to urgently mobilise public opinion against the emerging threat of 
multinational corporations gaining monopoly control on all life through 
the new biotechnologies and intellectual property rights. 

In 1991, I started to contact the farmers’ organisations to alert them 
on the new trends, to work with them on protecting farmers’ rights to 
freely conserve, use, exchange and modify the seeds. In February 1992, 
we organised a national conference on GATT and Agriculture with the 
Karnataka Rajya Ryota Sangha (KRRS). In October 1992, at a massive . 
farmers’ rally in Hospet organised by the KRRS, the Seed Satyagraha 
was launched following Gandhi's politics of Satyagraha as a fight for 
truth based on non—cooperation with unjust regimes. In March 1993, 
we held a nationally rally in Delhi at the historic Red Fort under the 
leadership of the national farmers organisations, the Bharatiya Kisan 
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Union. Independence Day (15 August 1993) was celebrated with farmers 
asserting their “collective intellectual property rights” (Samuhik Gyan 
Sanad). On 2 October 1993, one year of the seed satyagraha was 
celebrated in Bangalore with a gatherinig of 5,00,000 farmers. We also 
had farmers from some other Third—World countries as well as from 
amongst scientists who work on farmers’ rights and sustainable 
agriculture in an expression of solidarity. The internationalisation of 
the Seed Satyagraha within one year has given the word globalisation 
a new meaning. From representing global markets as in the parlance 
of free trade proponents, it has come to mean for us the globalisation 
of people’s resistance to centralised control over all aspects of their 
life 


The native seed has become a system of resistance against 
monocultures and monopoly rights. The shift from uniformity to 
diversity respects the rights of all species and is sustainable. Diversity 
is also a political imperative because uniformity goes hand in hand 
with centralisation, while diversity demands de—centred control. 
Diversity as a way of thought and a way of life is what is needed to go 
beyond the impoverished monocultures of the mind. 

For us, protecting native seeds is more than conservation of raw 
material for the biotechnology industry. The diverse seeds now being 
pushed to extinction carry within them seeds of other ways of thinking 
about nature, and other ways of producing for our needs. Uniformity 
and diversity are not just patterns of land use, they are ways of thinking 
and ways of living. 

Conservation of diversity is, above all, the commitment to let 
alternatives flourish in society and nature, in economic systems and in 
knowledge systems. Cultivating and conserving diversity is no luxury 
in our times. It is a survival imperative, and the precondition for the 
freedom of all, the big and the small. In diversity, the smallest has a 
place and significance. Allowing the small to flourish is to me the real 
test of freedom im the life of an individual, the life of an organisation, 
the life of a society, and the life of this planet. It is this connection 
between diversity, decentredness and democracy which has guided 
my ideas and actions, at the local as well as the global level. 


Seed Saving: Our Ethical Duty, Our Human Right 


Seed is the first link in the food chain. In Sanskrit, Bija, the seed, means 
the source of life. Saving seed is our duty, sharing seed is our culture. 

Patents on seeds and genetic resources rob us of our birthright to 
derive our livelihoods by transforming seed saving and seed sharing 
into “intellectual property crimes.” This is an assault on our culture, 
our human rights, our very survival. 
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Seed patents and seed monopolies are also becoming a major source 
of seed insecurity and food security. As seed is transformed from the 
common property of peasant communities into the private property of 
giant corporations like Monsanto, a number of associated 
transformations take place. 

As seed saving is prevented by patents as well as by the engineering 
of seed with non-renewable traits, seed has to be bought for every 
planting season by poor peasants. A free resource available on farm 
becomes a commodity which farmers are forced to buy- every year. 
This increases poverty and leads to indebtedness. As debts increase 
and become unpayable, farmers are compelled to sell kidneys or even 
commit suicide. More than 25,000 peasants in India have taken their 
lives since 1997 when the practice of seed saving was transformed under 
globalisation pressures and multinational seed corporations started to 
take control of the seed supply. Seed saving gives farmers life. Seed 
monopolies rob farmers of life. 

The shift from farm saved seed to corporate monopolies of the seed 
supply is also a shift from biodiversity to monocultures in agriculture. 
This District of Warangal in Andhra Pradesh used to grow diverse 
legumes, millets, oilseeds. Seed monopolies created crop monocultures 
of cotton, leading to disappearance of millions of nature’s evolution 
and farmers’ breeding. 

Monocultures and uniformity increase the risks of crop failure as 
diverse seeds adapted to diverse ecosystems are replaced by rushed 
introduction of unadapted and often untested seeds into the market. 
When Monsanto first introduced Bt Cotton in India in 2002, the farmers 
lost Rs 1 billion due to crop failure. Instead of 1,500 kg/acre as promised 
by the company, the harvest was as low as 200 kg. Instead of increased 
incomes of Rs 10,000/acre, farmers ran into losses of Rs 6,400/acre. 

In the state of Bihar, when farm saved corn seed was displaced by 
Monsanto’s hybrid corn, the entire crop failed creating Rs 4 billion losses 
and hence increased poverty for desperately poor farmers. 

Poor peasants of the South cannot survive seed monopolies. That 
is why the case of Percy Schmeiser will decide the fate not just of one 
Canadian farmer but billions of peasants. The unjust and unethical case 
brought by Monsanto against Percy is a double crime against farmers. 
Firstly by creating and enforcing illegitimate patent rights to seed, it 
robs us of our human right and human duty to be seed savers. Secondly, 
it rewards the polluter with enhanced property rights and profits. The 
principle of “polluter pays” has been transformed into the “polluter 
gets paid” principle. 

This perverse jurisprudence must be corrected for the sake of all 
farmers, and all species. Farmers’ freedoms must come before corporate 
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monopoly. Farmers’ survival must come before corporate greed. Percy’s 
future is our future. Percy’s seed freedom is our freedom. Percy’s rights 
as a farmer are symbolic of the human rights of all farmers. 


The Suicide Economy of Corporate Globalisation 


While the government spends millions on advertisements saying “India 
Shining,” a large part of India is dying. The Indian peasantry, the largest 
body of surviving small farmers in the world, today faces a crisis of 
extinction. 

Two-thirds of India makes its living from the land. The earth is the 
most generous employer in this country of a billion, that has farmed 
this land for more than 5,000 years. 

However, as farming is delinked from the earth, the soil, the 
biodiversity, the climate and linked to global corporations and global 
markets, and the generosity of the earth is replaced by the greed of 
corporations, the viability of small farmers and small farms is destroyed. 
Farmers’ suicides are the most tragic and dramatic symptom of the 
crisis of survival faced by Indian peasants. 

The year 1997 witnessed the first emergence of farm suicides in 
India. Rapid increase in indebtedness was at the root of farmers taking 
their lives. Debt is a reflection of a negative economy, a losing economy. 
Two factors have transformed the positive economy of agriculture into 
a negative economy for peasants-the rising costs of production and 
the falling prices of farm commodities. Both these factors are rooted in 
the policies of trade liberalisation and corporate globalisation. 

In 1998, the World Bank’s structural adjustment policies forced India 
to open up its seed sector to global corporations like Cargill, Monsanto, 
Syh genta. The global corporations changed the input economy 
overnight. Farm saved seeds were replaced by corporate seeds, which 
needed fertilizers and pesticides and could not be saved. 

As seed saving is prevented by patents as well as by the engineering 
of seed with non-renewable traits, seeds have to be bought for every 
planting season by poor peasants. A free resource available on farm 
becomes a commodity which farmers are forced to buy every year. 
This increases poverty and leads to indebtedness. As debts increase 
and become unpayable, farmers are compelled to sell kidneys or even 
commit suicide. More than 25,000 peasants in India have taken their 
lives since 1997 when the practice of seed saving was transformed under 
globalisation pressures and multinational seed corporations started to 
take control of the seed supply. Seed saving gives farmers life. Seed 
monopolies rob farmers of life. 

And the crisis of suicides shows how the survival of small farmers 
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is incompatible with the seed monopolies of global corporations. 

The second pressure Indian farmers are facing is the dramatic fall 
in prices of farm produce as a result of free trade policies of the WTO. 
The WTO rules for trade in agriculture are in essence rules for dumping. 
They have allowed an increase in agribusiness subsidies while 
preventing countries from protecting their farmers from the dumping 
of artificial cheap produce. High subsidies of $ 400 billion combined 
with forced removal of import restrictions is a ready-made recipe for 
farmers’ suicides. Global prices have dropped from $ 216/ton in 1995 
to $ 133/ton in 2001 for wheat, $ 98.2/ton in 1995 to $ 49.1/ton in 2001 
for cotton, $ 273/ton in 1995 to $ 178/ton for soyabean. This reduction 
of half the price is not due to a doubling in productivity but due to an 
increase in subsidies and an increase in market monopolies controlled 
by a handful of agribusiness corporations. 

Thus the U.S. government pays $ 193 per ton to US soya farmers, 
which artificially lowers the price of soya. Due to removal of 
quantitative restrictions and lowering of tariffs, cheap soya has 
destroyed the livelihoods of coconut growers, mustard farmers, 
producers of sesame, groundnut and soya. 

Similarly, cotton producers in the U.S. are given a subsidy of $ 4 
billion annually to 25,000 cotton producers. This has brought the cotton 
prices down artificially, allowing the US to capture world markets which 
were earlier accessible to poor African countries such as Burkina Faso, 
Benin, Mali. The subsidy of $ 230 per acre in the US is genocidal for the 
African farmers. African cotton farmers are losing $ 250 million every 
year. That is why small African countries walked out of the Cancun 
negotiations, leading to the collapse of the WTO ministerial. 

The rigged prices of globally traded agriculture commodities are 
stealing incomes from poor peasants of the South. Analysis carried out 
by the Research Foundation for Science, Technology and Ecology shows 
that due to falling farm prices, Indian peasants are losing $ 26 billion 
or Rs 1.2 trillion annually. This is a burden their poverty does not allow 
them to bear. Hence the epidemic of farmer suicides. 

India was among the countries that questioned the unfair rules of 
WTO in agriculture and led the G—22 alliance along with Brazil and 
. China. India with some other Southern countries addressed the need 
to safeguard the livelihoods of small farmers from the injustice of free 
trade based on high subsidies and dumping. Yet at the domestic level, 
official agencies in India are in deep denial of any links between free 
trade and farmers’ survival. 

An example of this denial is a Government of Karnataka report on,’ 
“Farmers’ suicide in Karnataka—A scientific analysis.” The report, 
while claiming to be “scientific,” makes unscientific reductionist claims 
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that the farm suicides have only psychological causes, not economic 
ones, and identifies alcoholism as the root cause of suicides. Therefore, 
instead of proposing changes in agricultural policy, the report 


recommends that farmers require to boost up their self-respect _ 


(swabhiman) and self-reliance (swavalambam). And ironically, its 
recommendations for farmers’ self-reliance are changes in the 
Karnataka Land Reforms Act to allow larger land holdings and leasing. 
These are steps towards the further decimation of small farmers who 
have been protected by land “ceilings” (an upper limit on land 
ownership) and policies that only allow peasants and agriculturalists 
to own agricultural land (part of the land to the tiller policies of the 
Devraj Urs government). 

While the “expert committee” report identified “alcoholism” as the 
main cause for suicides, the figures of this “scientific” claim are 
inconsistent and do not reflect the survey. On page 10, the report states 
in one place that 68 per cent of the suicide victims were alcoholics. Five 
lines later it states that 17 per cent were “alcohol and illicit drinkers.” It 
also states that the majority of suicide victims were small and marginal 
farmers and the majority had high levels of indebtedness. Yet debt is 
not identified as a factor leading to suicide. On page 32 of the report it 
is stated that of the 105 cases studied among the 3544 suicides which 
had occured in five districts during 2000-2001, 93 had debts, 54 percent 
victims had borrowed from private sources and moneylenders. More 
than 90% suicide victims were in debt. Yet a table on page 63 has 
mysteriously reduced debt as a reason for suicide to 2.6%, and equally 
mysteriously, “suicide victims having a bad habit” has emerged as the 
primary cause of farmers’ suicides. 

The government is desperate to delink farm suicides from economic 
processes linked to globalisation such as rise in indebtedness and 


increased frequency of crop failure due to higher ecologic vulnerability ~ 


arising from climate change and drought and higher economic risks 
due to introduction of untested, unadopted seeds. This is evident in 
recommendation no. 4.3.24.3 “The government should launch 
prosecution on the responsible persons involved in misleading the 
public and government by providing false information about farmers’ 
suicides as crop failure or indebtedness” (page 113 of expert committee 
report). 

But farmers’ suicides cannot be delmked from indebtedness and 
the economic distress small farmers are facing. Indebtedness is not new. 
Farmers have always organised for freedom from debt. In the nineteenth 
century the so-called “Deccan Riots” were farmers’ protests against 
the debt trap into which they had been pushed to supply cheap cotton 
to the textile mills in Britain. In the eighties they formed peasant 
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organisations to fight for debt relief from public debt linked to Green 
Revolution inputs. However, under globalisation, the farmer is losing 
her/his social, cultural, economic identity as a producer. A farmer is 
now a “consumer™ of costly seeds and costly chemicals sold by powerful 
global corporations through powerful landlords and moneylenders 
locally. This combination is leading to corporate feudalism, the most 
inhumane, brutal and exploitative convergence of global corporate 
capitalism and local feudalism, in the face of which the farmer as an 
individual victim feels helpless. The bureaucratic and technocratic 
systems of the state are coming to the rescue of the dominant economic 
interests by blaming the victim. 

It is necessary to stop this war against small farmers. It is necessary 
to rewrite the rules of trade in agriculture. It is necessary to change our 
paradigms of food production. Feeding humanity should not depend 
on the extinction of farmers and extinction of species. Another 
agriculture is possible and necessary—an agriculture that protects 
farmers’ livelihoods, the earth and its biodiversity and public health. 


From the Suicide Economy to Living Economics 


Gandhi's creative vision of Swadeshi, Swaraj, Satyagraha, and 
Sarvodaya inspires us to build living economies and living democracies. 
In his legacy we find hope, we find freedom, we find our own creativity. 
Gandhi’s philosophy is a living philosophy both because it is not dead 
and because when it informs our actions, they become charged with 
life. Only through Gandhi do we begin, with constructive action and 
turn it into our best resistance. Our seed saving is a resistance to seed 
monopolies and seed patents. And when our government begins to 
implement TRIPS as it has done through three amendments of our 
Patent Act and the creation of a new plant variety legislation, we 
remember Gandhi’s words “As long as the superstition that people 
should obey unjust laws exists, so long will slavery exist.” And we 
renew our commitment to the Bija Satyagraha. Like Mahatma Gandhi 
started the Salt Satyagraha to protest against the colonisation of salt by 
the Salt Laws imposed by the British Empire, people’s movement in 
India are committed to the Bija Satyagraha based on non-cooperation 
with unjust and immoral IPR laws being imposed on MNC’s and the 
rich countries. These laws are:— 


(i) The protection of plant varieties and farmers’ rights act which 
establishes MNC’s monopoly over seeds, makes Indian farmers bio- 
serfs and robs them of their age-old freedom to save, exchange and 
sell seeds. 

Gi) The amended patent act which allows seeds, plants, animals;-genes 
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and all life forms to be patented and indigenous knowledge to be 
pirated. 

(iii) The biodiversity act which gives free access to our genetic wealth and 
indigenous knowledge to biopirates within and outside India. 


As genetic pollution threatens our biodiversity and globalisation 
threatens our farmers, we create living economies and living 
democracies based on swadeshi and swaraj. Just as the seed has the 
potential to germinate and evolve and renew itself perennially, Gandhi’s 
legacy has the potential to germinate, evolve, and renew our actions 
and strategies for freedom appropriate to our times and context. 

From the seed, our swadeshi efforts have grown to organic farming 
or jaiv kheti, fair and just trade, and swadeshi in the form of biodiversity 
conservation has evolved organically into the swaraj of Jaiv Panchayat 
or living deomocarcy, resting on the resistance of satyagraha—non- 


cooperation with immoral, unjust laws that force patenting Of life. — ~~ 


Gandhi's legacy lives and gives us the hope to shape ever new 
instruments to keep life in its diversity and integrity free. Gandhi's 
legacy carries the seeds for the freedoms of humans and all species. 
Gandhi's legacy is humanity’s hope. 
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Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose: A 
Humanist Nationalist 


Sailesh Kumar Bandyopadhyay | 


P ROFESSOR NIRMAL KUMAR Bose (January 1901-October 1972), 
whose centenary was celebrated both by scholars and by Gandhians 
recently, was a humanist nationalist of the first order. The terms 
“nationalism” and “nationalist,” though coveted up to the early 
twentieth century, came to disrepute later because of the spate of 
chauvinism and jingoism they generated. Ultimately that led to two 
world wars and a host of battles resulting in the destruction of both 
men and property. All that was again due to a peculiar and myopic 
mindset shaped by the slogan “my country, right or wrong” which 
emerged from the pursuit of “unethical nationalism.” It was therefore 
but natural that both Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi 
should have joined the humanists from all over the world in the crusade 
for ridding nationalism of its ills and give it a human face. Gandhi 
went to the-extent of exhorting, ”. ... . my country may become free, if 
need be, the whole of the country may die, so that the human race may 
live. There is no room for race hatred there.” 

A product of the Tagore-Gandhi era; Professor Bose therefore had 
to be a humanist first and then a nationalist, even though he lived and 
worked during the period of our national war of liberation. It was 
because of this in his early age that, as a student in the Scottish Church 
College in Calcutta, he refrained from joining the revolutionary 
nationalists of the time (with whom he had come into contact) because 
of their path of violent efforts to fight against the colonial rulers. Rather, 
he took active part in such humanist nationalist activities as working 
as a volunteer in the relief operations of the famine-stricken people of 
Bankura village, adult education and medical relief service through St. 
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John’s Ambulance and allied activities. 

Again, it was because of his rationalism that he did not boycott his 
studies in the Calcutta University during his B.Sc. days, in response to 
the call from such a persuasive leader like C.R. Das during the -non- 
cooperation days, even though most of his college mates did so, 
notwithstanding his appreciation of the real characteristic of the event, 
recorded in his diary of those days in the following words: “The non- | 
cooperation movement was going to revolutionise the national 
conscience and life.” However, he gave up further studies after that as 
a non-cooperator unwilling to be asssociated with any government 
educational institution. He joined his classes once again only after the 
then vice-chancellor Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee convinced him that the ~ 
university was not a government organisation, after the seasoned 
educationist happened to be impressed with the knowledge of young 
Nirmal Kumar on the architecture of the Puri temple. He was in Puri 
with his mether, after leaving the university and was using his spare 
time to follow the developments of the movement, while gaining 
expertise in the architecture and sculpture of Orissa temples, through 
both practical observation and academic studies. 

While in his postgraduate classes, his nationalism prompted him 
to understand the people and particularly the backward and exploited 
tribal people of Inda, in addition to understanding India in the context 
of folk culture. He learned several tribal languages in this process, which 
not only helped him in his research work amongst the tribals but also 
in appreciating more the culture, lores, crafts, paintings, music, dance, 
worship, etc. of the tribals, which were very much integral parts of our 
national heritage. He realised that Indian nationalism did not consist 
in the ethos and values of the elites or middle-class people alone, and 
that the subalterns were equal integral parts of Indian culture. This 
identification with pre-Aryan culture of India provided him with the 
right perspective of nationalism which is reflected in his entire life and 
work. 


THE HUMANIST NATIONALISM of Nirmal Kumar can be subdivided into 
two broad parts. The first is his activism as a nationalist and the second 
is his role as an intellectual in spreading the message of Indian 
nationalism through his researches, discourses, and writings. To begin 
with, the first part that is, his activism, in the 1930s—Nirmal Kumar 
resigned from his university job to join the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. In the meanwhile, he had prepared himself, both 
intellectually and academically, by studying the thoughts of Mahatma 
Gandhi who was the kingpin of India’s nationalist movement for 
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liberation from the colonial rule. After giving up his university job, 
along with a couple of friends, he settled in the suburbs of Bolepur 
town in Birbhum amongst the so-called untouchables and set up an 
organisation for Khadi activities in addition to literacy, sanitation, and 
healthcare work. The life of those young volunteers of Civil 
Disobedience was a living example of the removal of untouchability, 
another dear programme of his political mentor, Mahatma Gandhi. In 
1931, he was arrested and imprisoned, to be released in 1932. While in 
jail also, he was out and out a humanist and rationalist and would not 
violate the nonviolent code of conduct which was expected of a 
Satyagrahi. This attitude of remaining a true Satyagrahi in jail also was 
a part of his nature even when he was in jail once again during the 
August movement of 1942. Not only would he not seek any facility 
that his other jail mates in the ‘C’ class did not get, he also fasted for 
half a day each day for a month to save food articles to be donated for 
the relief of hungry people during the black days of that man-made 
famine of 1943 in Bengal. He was-actively associated with his 
experiments of rural development work on Gandhian lines in and 
around Bolepur till 1936. That was the period when he realised that 
without uplifting the rural and particularly socially and economically 
exploited backward people, nationalism in its true sense could not 
develop in India. Throughout his entire life he was involved with this 
Gandhian constructive work through his active participation with the 
Sakti Press and the Bengali edition of Gandhi’s weekly Harijan (He 
used to translate Gandhi’s English writings regularly, including his 
famous article “The Fire that Rages in Me” (and for this the paper had 
to suspend publication after bringing out only two issues and he was 
arrested on 17 August along with others of Sakti Press)), educational 
experiments at Kalanavagram in Bardhman or Khadi work of Khadi 
Mandal in Hooghly and Midnapur, etc. Because of his active 
participation in such nationalist activities in 1937 and thereafter, he 
was offered with the proposals of contesting for seats in the State 
legislature or Parliament. But he declined the offers, even though several 
of his colleagues had taken to that path. He felt that he was basically a 
social scientist and that his work lay in the field of direct service to the 
people, both through Gandhian constructive activities and through his 
writings and research in his specialised fields of anthropology, human 
geography, and allied subjects. 

The second dimension of his nationalism, that is, disseminating 
the ideas of his humanist nationalism (whose epitome he found in 
Gandhi), is discernible in his Selections from Gandhi. It was a handy 
volume of Gandhi’s important writings and sayings on different topics 
divided into very scientifically worked out sub-sections, to enable any 
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student of Gandhian thought to find out easily what are Gandhi’s views 
on any important topic regarding India or the World. This selection 
was a pioneering effort and Nirmal Kumar alone could do it with his 
scientific training. The latest edition of the book, updated by him after 
Gandhi’s demise, still remains the best among such volumes, even 
though many more of them have come out thereafter. It may be 
mentioned here that it was he who, probably for the first time, suggested 
to the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Delang, Orissa in 1938 to (a) preserve 
Gandhi’s works at a central place and (b) publication of volumes 
containing Gandhi's writings on various topics. Needless to mention 
that Gandhi endorsed his views and later on the Navajeevan Publishing 
House acted on this proposal for benefit of the common readers. His 
other standard works are Studies in Gandhism (1940), My Days with 
Gandhi (1961), Problems of National Integration (1967), The Problems of 
Indian Nationalism (1969), Gandhism and Modern India, and the Structure 
of Hindu Society (1975). In addition to these writings in English, there 
are more than a dozen of such volumes in Bengali, over and above 
innumerable talks he gave on this subject and a good number of papers 
that he had contributed to volumes edited by others. 


TAKING A SHORT break from narrating the process of evolution of Nirmal 
Kumar’s role as a nationalist in the context of the all India movement, 
a mention may be made of his advice to the Bengalis of Bihar. In the 
process of the evolution of human society, man, though ultimately 
related with his family, clan, tribe, caste and other such local and 
regional identities, has tried to associate himself with larger units of 
identity as well. An integral part of the evolution of human culture 
and civilisation is to aspire for higher identities (qa ya maù qeratey). 
That process, in the field of governance and politics, has evolved into 
geographical units of identities like states and nation-states which are 
now aspiring to flower into a supranational state, with a view to 
reaching the eutopia of “one world.” But there are occasions when this 
process gets disturbed and a section of people in some regions are 
compelled to give up their search for higher identity, though 
temporarily, due to one reason or other. The Bengalis of Bihar were 
confronted with a similar perplexed situation during the period 1937- 
40 when, for the first time, a Congress Ministry was formed in 
pursuance of the general election. The popular government of Bihar 
all of a sudden derecognised the full citizenship right of most of the 
Bengali inhabitants of Bihar by, introducing that so-called system of 
production of “domicile certificates” and adopted discriminatory 
‘attitude towards the ee schools and in government 
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employment. In the process of fighting for basic human rights, the 
leadership of the “Bengali Association of Bihar” forgot, for the time 
being, about their larger identity as Indians and tried to propagate such 
programmes as boycotting of the Biharis and Hindi language itself. 
Being requested by a section of Bengalis in Bihar, Nirmal Kumar studied 
the problem thoroughly and expressed his views on the problem 
through a well- argued article written in Bengali captioned “Bihari 
Bengali” and recommended that while fighting for their basic rights, 
they should not overlook the larger Indian and universal identity and 
give up the programmes of boycotting the very people amongst whom 
they were living and will have to live in future also. The process of 
integration of human society and culture with a higher unit is a 
universal truth which could not be ignored because of any temporary 
jerk. Two of his positive suggestions for the Bengalis of Bihar were (a) 
instead of confining to their middle-class approach, they should try to 
organise the workers in the fields and factories also so as to convert 
them into a major political force and (b) to take to some nation-building 
constructive work in a big way in order to evolve them as a mass force. 
This advice given by Nirmal Kumar is very pertinent in our country 
even today where, even after more than half a century of freedom, a 
real danger is evident to national integration in the form of the 
instrumentalities of religion, sub-nationalism, and caste. 

To revert to the earlier narration, at the fag end of the negotiations 
of the British Government with the Indian leaders for transfer of power, 
Calcutta was plagued with what is called “the Great Calcutta Killings” 
on 16 August 1946. It was followed by trouble in Noakhali and Tripura 
where the Hindus had to face the ordeal of communal hatred and allied 
atrocities. In Bihar the minority Muslims were at the receiving end. 
Thereafter almost entire north India saw the worst possible human 
behaviours reflected in communal carnage and the communal riots 
which subsided only for the time being after the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi early in 1948. A major part of this period was spent 
by the Mahatma in Calcutta and Noakhali in trying to quench the fire 
of communal violence, aiming of bringing about a real change of heart 
among the members of the two communities. Gandhi called that effort 
of his during his last days as his “greatest experiment in nonviolence.” 
Nirmal Kumar not only worked actively as a nonviolent Shanti Sainik 
to quench the fire on communal hatred in Calcutta, but also became an 
integral part of Mahatma Gandhi’s entourage. On the Mahatma’s 
request, he joined his party and remained his close associate so long as 
he was in Bengal in this peace mission. Even in the very trying situations 
in Noakhali, when Gandhi took up his most crucial experiment of 
moving alone (Ekla Chalo Re), Nirmal Kumar was his only companion, 
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aide and Bengali interpreter cum reporter explaining to the outside 
world what the Mahatma was thinking and doing in those days of his 
greatest trial. Even genuine dangers to his life and person did not deter 
him to serve the Mahatma who was exploring the real nature of Indian 
nationalism. . 

For my understanding of Nirmal Kumar’s role as a nationalist in 
the specialised fields of scientific research and studies, I am indebted 
to his biographer and my esteemed friend late Dr Surajeet Sinha 
(Director, Anthropological Survey of India and Vice-Chancellor, Vishwa 
Bharati University) and one of his noted students. 

Nirmal Kumar observed that the plans and programmes of social 
charige of most of the Indian intellectuals as also political leaders 
remained non-starters due to their lack of in-depth knowledge of the 
social reality of our country. He, therefore, used to persuade both his 
students and young men and young women, with whom he might 
come into contact, to study the origin of castes and tribes-through 
personal investigations and not be contended with the reading alone 
of the works of earlier research scholars. Very often he would‘himself 
accompany them to difficult areas for field studies and face the hazards 
of such adventures even in his advanced age. Providing the opportunity 
of seeing ground realities of India, he would expect the young men 
and young women to appreciate that national development should 
mean the development of not any particular class, but of the masses 
and particularly of the socially and economically backward 
communities. 

On the basis of his personal studies of men and societies, he was 
convinced of the importance of various types of production systems 
and techniques in the evolution of culture and civilisation. He would, 
therefore, always insist on direct studies of indigenous techniques and 
methods of production, wherever his students may go. Jn response to 
a poser on his ideal plan of teaching of Science in India, he had made 
his observations to Dr Surajeet Sinha. He was of the firm opinion that 
teaching and research in the field of science in India should concentrate 
more on eradication of poverty in our land than on anything else. The 
need of the country was that millions of trained artisans should teach 
the villagers the art and science of producing better and more crops, 
improve the cattle breed, and introduce modern productive techniques 
amongst the rural artisans, and the syllabi for education in science are 
to be drawn up accordingly. He did not deny the need for the pursuit 
of pure or fundamental science, but felt that the same should be 
restricted to a selected group of scientists whose needs should be taken 
care of by the state. On occasions more than one he expressed the view 
that under the situation obtaining in India, both the teachers and the 
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students of science should carry on their studies with whatever 
equipments and materials are available and not press for costly foreign 
apparatuses. 

His annual reports as the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes are testimonies of the role of a committed nationalist social 
scientist. He would always plead for priority for the development of 
the most backward of the backward class. He would not subscribe to 
the idea of special measures in the name of any caste or community. 
For, as a pragmatic scientist he was aware of the vested interests in this 
sphere. With a view to discouraging the forces of disintegration, that 
were at work at various levels, he would insist on initiating the process, 
keeping in view the limitations of the available resources. He was 
emphatic that if exploitation were to be completely done away with, 
the golden means was to work for all those who were pressed under 
the heels of backwardness and deprivation, irrespective of their caste 
or tribe. , 

We shall sum up with the cream of his realisation as a nationalist, 
which he expressed before a distinguished gathering of experts at the 
fag end of his life in 1969. The occasion was a conference convened by 
the Government of India for drawing up a long-term approach and 
plan for the development of the tribals of the north-east, presided over 
by the then Prime Minister of India. He summarised his experience in 
a three-point programme which was 


-@) Special emphasis should be laid on developing a non-exploitative, 
mutually interdependent economic order of the people of the hills and 
plains; 

(i) The cultural policy should be as elastic and accommodative as possible, 
so that the different tribes and castes could get the maximum 


opportunity of developing them selves with fullest possible autonomy; 
and 


(iii) There should not be any political negotiations under the shadow of 
separatism. This should be conveyed to those different tribal leaders 
of the area, who are engaged in anti-national activities, in clear and 
unequivocal terms. 


This leader amongst the Gandhian activists, the giant among ` 
intellectuals, and humanists in the forefront in all deserving causes of 
human rights, became the victim of a terminal disease—-cancer—in 1971. 
He was busy with proofreading of Men in India, the journal of the 
Anthropological Survey of India, of which he happened to be the editor. 
Taking leave from his work for some time, he exchanged views with 
me (he used to do this with other acquaintances as well) to update his 
information in the other fields of Gandhian work. There was no sign of 
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physical suffering either in word or in actions. Such was the strength 
"of his indomitable spirit, imbued with the values inherited from Tagore 
and Gandhi. 


- 
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Mahatma Gandhi's 
Weltanschauung and Future 
Generations 


Geeta Mehta 


Ie HULME WRITES that Weltanschauung should be the highest 
possible exaltation of the life and culture of the period. ... a 
Weltanschauung can only spring from the highest possible development 
of personality.! According to this definition, any total philosophy may 
be called a “world-view” provided its theoretical components have 
practical bearing. R.R. Diwakar clarifies the relation between theory 
and practice. “Philosophy without an ethical code of conduct based on 
the truth arrived at, is an intellectual exercise with, perhaps, the pleasure 
of logic added on. It is only barren theory producing no effect in life 
and offering no help to the progress and evolution of life and 
humanity.”? 


Life is an Integrated Whole 


Gandhi’s Weltanschauung can be linked up with future generations 
because he was a thinker far ahead of time and all modern economists 
and environmentalists accept it. He was not a philosophical system 
builder but was a synoptic, consistent and integrated thinker, with a 
definite world-view, representing an amazing unity of thought and 
action. Gandhi viewed life in its totality, an integrated and indivisible 
whole, and every aspect and part of it he understood as vitally 
significant in the constitution of the whole. This holistic approach makes 
Gandhi’s world-view eee and relevant in the search for alternative 
paradigms. 

Gandhi was not eee a Satyagrahi, experimenting Nonviolence 
and Truth but was a multifaceted genius who wrote, spoke and worked 
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for the various worldly problems, such as full employment, cooperative 
farming, nutrition and health, communal harmony, value education, 
upliftment of women, equality of human beings, environmental 
problems, etc. Gandhi's social philosophy is becoming more and more 
relevant in the establishment of new peaceful world order. 


Individual and Society 


Gandhi viewed the individual as an integral part of society and hence 
found no ground for accepting any dichotomy between individual 
interests and social interests and goals. The distinctions among 
individuals point to the many-sidedness of reality and not unbridgeable 
differences. According to Gandhi true self-interest was that which 
sustained society, enabled self expression and development of all 
individual members of society; as all individuals were interrelated and | 
interdependent, one man’s welfare was intrinsically interconnected with 
the welfare of others as well. That was why Gandhi insisted on 
Sarvodaya, the welfare and all-round development of all and rejected 
the utilitarian theory of the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The process of self—transformation leading to self—realisation must 
take place in this world in our social milieu. Selftransformation and 
social transformation were not separate or disconnected processes for 
Gandhi. Hence, he used to observe fast even to solve the social problems. 


Sarvodaya: Its Comprehenstveness 


The vision of Sarvodaya is based on the spiritual perception of the 
oneness of existence. It suggests the evolutionary all-sided development 
of all human beings without any distinction between them. It 
presupposes a social order that would provide equal opportunity for 
all to develop all dimensions of their personality. This would further 
imply the establishment of socio—economic—political and education 
structures that would facilitate the development and expression of the 
latent potentialities of the individuals. 


Social Order 

Gandhi visualised a new social order which would be egalitarian, 
classless, and casteless guaranteeing the flowering of the human 
personality. He perceived that the law operating at the sub—human 
level was the force of gravitation while at the level of human societies 
it was the law of nonviolence or love.? If we look at the evolution of 
human society, argued Gandhi, we would find that humanity was 


steadily and slowly progressing towards Ahimsa or nonviolence. The 
world is held together by bonds of love. Nonviolence in the sense of 
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creative and active love must become the basis of the socio-economic— 
political and cultural structures of new society. 

Gandhi visualised nonviolent economic, political and social 
structure in his worldview which is the only way for future generation 
if future generation wants to survive. 


Nonviolent Economic. Structure 


Gandhi did not recognise the separation of Economics from Ethics and 
what he wanted to achieve in the economic field was the ethical ordering 
of the economic life of society. He wanted to reinstate the human 
element and the value factor into economics and therethrough achieve 
the integration of moral sentiments and the science of economics. “True 
economics stands for social justice, it promotes good of all, equally, 
including the weakest and is indispensable for a decent life.”* 

Gandhi dis—illudes those who conceive of modernity and progress 
in terms of high standard of living measured by conspicuous 
consumption, by defining true civilisation as “civilisation, in the real 
sense of the term, consists not in the multiplication but in the deliberate 
and voluntary reduction of wants.”° He considered poverty to be 
materially harmful and morally degrading. “Earth has enough to satisfy 
everyone’s legitimate needs but not anyone’s greed.”° Given the finite 
nature of earth’s resources, any attempt to go on artificially multiplying 
human wants is doomed to failure. Thus, the limitation of wants 
becomes a sine qua non for sustaining the earth’s Ecosystem. 

Gandhi wants to substitute mass production with production by 
the masses. He advocated decentralisation as a remedy for the evils of 
industrialism. The need for the decentralised order has been 
emphasised by eminent economists and thinkers as Gunner Myrdal, 
E.F. Schumacher, Wilfred Wellock, Bertrand Russell, Aldous Huxley, 
Herbert Marcuse et al., and that decentralisation has been included in 
the manifestos of such groups belonging to the New Age movement as 
the German Greens. 

Gandhi did not accept the concept of ownership as such, whether 
it be private or state. He considered both as equally exploitative and 
hence inconsistent with Nonviolence. In tune with basic tenets of 
nonpossession and nonstealing, Gandhi formulated the theory of 
Trusteeship in order to save society from rampant capitalism and 
bureaucratic socialism. Gandhi’s economic ideas are perfectly consistent 
with his metaphysical and ethical propositions. The end sought in a 
nonviolent economic order is happiness combined with full mental, 
moral, and spiritual growth. 
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Gandhi says: “My politics and all other activities of mine are derived 
from my Religion.”’ He believed that the only way of identifying one- 
self with God’s creation was through active love and active love for 
Gandhi was nothing but dedicated and selfless service of humanity 
and the rest of creation. “I felt compelled to come into the political 
field because I found that I could not do even social work without 
touching politics.”® Politics bereft of religion are absolute dirt, ever to 
be shunned. Politics concern nations and that which concern the welfare 
of nations must be one of the concerns of a man who is religiously 
inclined, in other words a seeker after God and truth. . . . Therefore, in 
politics also, we have to establish the kingdom of heaven.’ By the 
progressive unfolding of the power of Nonviolence in all human 
transactions that the need for a violence-based state be eliminated. This 
according to Gandhi was a state of pure and enlightened anarchy and 
it was realisable to the extent Nonviolence was realisable. 
Nationalism and Internationalism 

For Gandhi, there is no contradiction between Nationalism and 
Internationalism. They are complementary. He observed: “It is 
impossible for one to be internationalist without being a nationalist.” 
Internationalism is possible only when nationalism becomes a fact, Le. 
when people belonging to different countries have organised 
themselves and are able to act as one man. It is not nationalism that is 
evil; it is the narrowness, selfishness, and exclusiveness, which is the 
bane of modern nations, which is evil “The golden rule is to be friends 
with the world and to regard the whole human family as one.” The 
application of nonviolence in international relations calls for sacrifice 
and martyrdom if need be. 

The Sarvodaya approach to life and its problems is a holistic 
approach, which integrates the indiyidual into the communitarian 
milieu and harmonises the material aspiration and goals with the 
spiritual and thus insures the evolutionary and all sided development 
of all sentient beings. . l 


Panacea for the Present—day Crisis 


The paradox of the modernization praxis has added a new dimension, 
to the crisis we confront today and calls for a fresh look at its valuational 
aspect. Only a nonviolent non—-exploitative environmental Gandhian 
world order can meet the challenge. The world is groaning under the 
impact of advancement of Science and Technology and the possibilities 
it has opened up. In the age of rapid industrialisation, urbanisation 
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and telecommunication revolution, individual is lost sight of and 
alienated and is subordinated to economic values. 

The Gandhian strategy of development would offer the possibility 
of comprehensive and permanent solution to the modern dilemma and 
to build up a qualitatively better social order. A better quality of lite 
would depend upon the extent and degree of harmony the future 
generation is able to secure between the ecosystem, personality system 
and socio-cultural systems. The harmony, which is the foundation of 
the Gandhian model, is to be attained and maintained by social actions 
of individuals and groups based on intricate relationships and aptitude 
developed from a commitment to values of peace and nonviolence. 
Such development will give rise to evolution of a better livable warld. 
. . . an interdependent enlightened peaceful world. The values of peace 
and development should emanate ultimately from the individual. The 
development of the individual self would take place first and should 
proceed to Village, Nation, and the World. The value oriented Gandhian 
model of sustainable development is perhaps the only alternative 
available for devising strategies for the survival of humankind. Way 
back in 1903 he had said: “All of us have to live in the present life 
merely as a prepation for a future, far more certain and far more real.”10 
Gandhi has showed how to live truthfully and nonviolently in the 
present that would lead humanity into a future, which is worth living. 

Arnold Toynbee has rightly observed: “that at this supremely © 
dangerous moment in human history, the way of salvation for mankind 
is the Indian way—Emperor Ashoka’s and Mahatma Gandhi's 
principles of nonviolence and Sri Ramakrishana’s testimony to the 
harmony of Religions. Here we have an attitude and spirit that can 
make it possible for the human race to grow together into a single 
family. . . and in the atomic age this is the only alternative to escape 
from destroying ourselves.” 1! 


Reconstructing Future 


The Gandhian or Sarvodaya social order will be characterised by an 
individual reformation oriented personality structure, values of 
nonviolence oriented cultural structure and altruistically oriented social 
structure. The ecosystems ofa Gandhian model would be based on the 
ecological values of harmony between its four major components, 
namely population, organisation, energy and technology. The harmony 
will be established through decentralised handicraft based community 
oriented production system which will promote the values of dignity 
of labour and bread labour thus giving an opportunity for individuals 
to be in direct contact with nature and environment. A Gandhian social 
reconstruction programme is not only production oriented but is holistic 
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and multi dimensional. The all-comprehensive Gandhian approach 
would emphasise the need to protect the environment and maintain 
its purity and cleanlines and avoid biological and all other kinds of 
pollution. 

In a nonviolent world, relationship between man and man, and 
between man and nature would be peaceful, accommodative and 
harmonious. Nonviolence avoids a verticality of relations and stands 
for horizontal and equal relationship of oceanic circles. Satyagraha is 
an innovative technique of conflict resolution with unlimited 
potentialities for building a peaceful society. 

Gandhi’s thoughts and deeds have relevance today and for 
centuries to come for they contain universal dimensions transcending 
time, place and other differences. Gandhi’s ideas on ends and means 
relationship, his concept of truth and nonviolence, freedom, social 
injustice, basic education, self-reliance, dignity of labour, inequality of 
all religions, Satyagraha, trusteeship and above all his theory of social 
reconstruction based on Sarvodaya ideal will continue to be relevant. 
Satisfying the basic needs of all, acceptance of voluntary poverty, “to 
be” rather than “to have” strict adherence to values, respect for human 
rights, removal of racial and sex differentiation and above all, creation 
of a nonviolent peaceful society in which disputes can be resolved in a 
nonviolent fashion, all these constituted the ideal society of Gandhi’s 
dreams. It appears an utopia but a relevant, feasible fact that coincides 
with the new ideas that are slowly binding their relevance in the 
contemporary world. 

If wiser future generations adopt Gandhian approach in 
international relations the billions and trillions of dollars spent on 
armaments and war preparations would have been available for 
reconstruction of humanity and building up a qualitatively better world 
social order. 
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Gandhi’s Campaign Against Untouchability 
1933-1934. 
(AN ACCOUNT FROM THE RAJ’S SECRET OFFICIAL REPORTS) 


Edited and with an Introductory Essay by 
i Baren Ray 


Gandhi’s year-long campaign against untouchability (1933-34) 
was not only perhaps the most intensely and passionately carried out 
of all his campaigns, but one which also provided the occasion for 
Gandhi to work out his wider economic and constructive programmes. 

Apart from recording Gandhi's critique as well as his praxis 
against what was the most decadent and exploitative in the traditional 
Indian social reality, these accounts from the Raj’s own secret official 
reports provide irrefutable evidence of Gandhi’s heroic struggle. 

The failure of the radical-modernist sections within the national 
movement to recognise Gandhi’s Herculean efforts to add a socioeco- 
nomic dimension to the country’s political battle was indeed tragic. 

These very detailed official reports are published here for the 
first time and should be of immense value to all those interested in the 
history of the national movement and in Gandhian studies. 

The Introductory Essay provides a critical assessment of Gandhi 
and his contemporaries in the context of the struggle against untouch- 
ability and for what would be understood today as-the basic human 
rights of the Indian people, which was the need of the hour for which 
Gandhi battled so unrelentingly but met with such insufficient re- 
sponse. The Essay traces the crystallisation of Gandhi’s ideas over this 
period moving towards his concept of people’s power and self-help 
for development. 

Baren Ray has been an old political activist from his student days 
in the early 1940s. He has been to prison both before and shortly after 
Independence for his political work. He was active in the Indian and 
International Peace and Solidarity movements for many years since 
the inception of these movements. He represented India at the Perma- 
nent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation 
(headquartered in Cairo) twice. Since 1981, he has been devoting him- 
self entirely to research and has been a Fellow of the Indian Council of 
Historical Research for 1988-90 and 1992-93. 
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Puzzles and Paradoxes in the 
Contemporary Sarvodaya 
Movement 


Ramjee Singh 


AFTER GANDHI LEFT this world on 30 January 1948, with a 
significant note regarding the future guidelines for Gandhian 
institutions and workers, known as his last testament, it was under the 
charismatic and unifying leadership of Acharya Vinoba Bhave that the 
Gandhian movement achieved extraordinary heights through his land— 
gift mission which was reminiscent of the days of the non-cooperation 
movement only on a little lower scale. From the President and the Prime 
Minister to the smaller people, everybody paid lip service to Gandhian 
ideas. But it was Vinoba who provided Gandhism a new definition 
and a new strategy through his multidimensional gift-missions. When 
consumerism and materialism were touching new heights in the name 
of development and modernity, Vinoba silently walked on foot almost 
through the whole of India preparing the common masses for a peaceful 
solution of the vexed land problem which had been defying all solutions 
even after the blood bath in the Telegana region of Andhra Pradesh. 
According to Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj (1909), the Bible of Gandhism, the 
real enemy of India is our materialistic aspiration and the consequent 
moral degradation. Gandhi would refuse to submit to million copies 
selling modern bibles of Elvin Toffler that “power, wealth and sex” are 
the domination tools of human motivation. He provided negative ideas 
of service, voluntary poverty, simplicity, and self-control. 

True to his genius, Vinoba provided a new lifestyle and a new 
strategy of social action, much different from prevalent political culture 
rooted in power politics and party politics. It was a great ingenuity to 
invent a special organisational engineering through twin apparatus of 
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Sarva Seva Sangh and Sarvoday Samaj to take up the guidelines contained 
in the last testament of Gandhi. At the cruicial moment of transition 
from the long freedom struggle to independent soverign democratic 
republic, India needed a democratic polity. Politics has not been an 
untouchable thing; politics is like the coil of a snake which we cannot 
escape. Hence we have to wrestle with it. But Gandhi was fully aware 
of the defects of the prevailing Westminster model of parliamentary 
democracy based on party system and Indian power politics. Party is 
only a part of society and hence it cannot do proper justice to the whole 
of society. Party system is bound to create a partisan mindset besides 
generating spoil-system, corruption, and criminalisation in the name 
of party. Structurally, party system is rooted in oligarchical functioning. 
Parties are controlled by party bosses and party caucuses. Hence 
individual freedom is curtailed and the party members have to be like 
mere power pawns of the party leaders. In short, parliamentary 
democracy reflects the conscience of neither the people nor the entire 
parliament. Hence it is not purely representative either. Hardly 40-45 
per cent people caste their votes in elections, which are manipulated 
through purchased media and propaganda machinery. There were 
division of votes resulting in the formation of a government with even 
1/3rd of the percentage of electorates voting in the elections. Hence 
Gandhi was dead against this sort of parliamentary system which was 
neither representative nor democratic in spirit and structure. He had 
visualised a real democracy based on the grassroots level on the pattern 
of oceanic circles. 

However, Gandhi, being a practical idealist, thought that unless 
people are properly educated and workers are trained at the grassroot 
level, this will elude the grasp of the people. So, as a long-term plan, 
he placed a blueprint of a nonviolent people’s organisation having no 
truck with power politics and party politics. By remaining in a party 
or working for a particular party, one cannot work like a free agent. 
Hence there is an ongoing tussle between the loyalty to a party and 
loyalty to the people. In a parliamentary system, party interests often 
prevail and parties are indirectly or directly controlled by monied 
people to safeguard their interest. Hence Gandhi, Vinoba and 
Jayaprakash Narayan tried to evolve “people’s democracy” or Lok 
Swarajya or Gram Swarajya, for real democracy. 

Hence Gandhi floated the apparatus of Lok Sevak Sangh whose 
members will not be attached to any political party and would not 
involve themselves in power politics for three simple reasons. First, 
being a party man, his views become party—oriented and he has to 
abide by party mandate and party discipline. He cannot take up an 
independent stand. Secondly, parties do not allow a government “by 
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the people” or “of the people.” It becomes a party government. Thirdly, 
there is a decision by majority. In the name of democracy, a simple 
majority of 51 per cent wins and 49 per cent are defeated. This creates 
a social division and permanent discontent. Gandhi and Vinoba 
` therefore wanted to make the decision—making process more 
: democratic on the basis of unanimity (sarva sammati or sarvanumati) or 
through consensus so that all sections of society feel involved in the 
decision-making process. 

The contemporary Sarvodaya movement had been trying to 
strengthen itself, on the one hand, through grassroot democracies of 
Gramdan or Gram Sabhas and, on the other, through spearheading many 
organs of nonviolent social change to build nonviolent people’s power 
such as Santi Sena (Peace Army). Acharya Kula (Teachers’ Fraternity), 
Female Power (Stri—Sakti), village-oriented non-governmental Khadi 
(Gramabhimukh Khadi), the intensive Gramdan areas (Saghan Ksetra), 
Cow-—protection movement (Go—hatye—bandt) etc. All these required a 
long arduous and sustained and dedicated effort for which one—-pointed 
devotion of a Servant of the People (Lok Sevak) is essential. 


HOWEVER, THERE WERE certain organisational and strategic compulsions 
which led the Sarvodaya movement to reconsider its strategy and 
priorities. First, the Bhoodan—Gramdan movement developed some 
structural and functional defects. Since it became a massive unwieldy 
movement without developing appropriate and adequate 
organisational apparatus and trained manpower, it could not withstand 
the populist craze for fulfilling the unimaginable targets. Like an 
invading army, the chariot of Bhoodan like the victorious horse of 
Asvamedha went on marching and conquering one district after another - 
caring nothing about consolidation of its gains. The victory was so quick, 
unorganised, unplanned, and spontaneous and the follow-up so weak, 
spurious and without manpower, that it became ethereal and 
evaporous. Vinoba perhaps knew it but he might have thought that we 
must create a favourable climate first and obtain people’s consent after 
which it should be easier for the workers to follow up in detail. But this 
could not happen and all efforts dissipated into nothingness because 
of lack of proper planning. The open declaration of the land of the 
entire Bihar state in 1969, is an example of the greatest hoax of the 
Bhoodan history, so much so that Vinoba had to admit that he is bogus 
and so is his Bihar—dan. After achieving a land gift of about 65 lakhs of 
acres in Bhoodan of the landless people in the whole of India and having 
declaration of offering of about 10,000 village gift (Gramdan), the 
Bhoodan movement achieved a grandeur and splendour no less than 
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the Non-cooperation movement of 1920-22 but it was a tragedy to see 
its anticlimax so soon. However, in terms of qualitative achievement, 
it was indeed no mean an achievement to collect 60 lakh acres of land 
and distribute about 15 lakh acres to one million landless farmers. All 
land movements, either of the Naxalites or of the Kisan Sabhas, or of 
the land reform measures of the different state governments taken 
together, could not touch even half of this magic figure of distributed 
Bhoodan land. Hence the Bhoodan movement must be viewed in 
balanced perspective. Ideologically it achieved the Himalayan height 
all right but it failed to develop appropriate organisational apparatus 
which was its Himalayan blunder. 

Then came a period of fatigue and rest which is usual after such a 
mega effort. Vinoba had become too old after two decades of penance. 
Besides, there was his spiritual demand for proceeding “from the gross 
to the subtle, political to the spiritual, attachment to the non- 
attachment.” He thus preferred gradually to cut himself off from day- 
to-day gross work of Bhoodan and only guide the workers spiritually. 
This was a sort of chamber practice or chamber consultancy. Instead of 
moving from place to place, he stayed for quite some time at one place 
where workers came to him to get his guidance and inspiration. There 
were other Bhoodan stalwarts like Jagannathji in Tamil Nadu, Anna 
Saheb Sahasra Buddha in Orissa, Kellapan in Kerala, Manmohanbhai 
-in Orissa, and many small workers here and there. 

To prize them all, the great Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) with a mind 
of a true social-scientist concentrated himself in a Naxal-infested rural 
area in Muzaffarpur (Bihar) for months together like the peace voyage 
in Noakhali braving all dangers. He visited village after village and 
house after house, tried to organise them on the lines of Gramdan— 
Gram Sabha. He was sitting not on an ivory tower but was “face to 
face” with the people. He tried to see the gusto of the movement and 
also of its dynanism. He was impressed by the spontaneous enthusiasm, 
initiative, and community-feeling among the rural folk but he also 
found conservative outlook, indulging in small fueds, casteism, etc. 
Illiteracy and lack of awakening were the causes. Many outdated 
customs and social evils had stunted their dynamism. Economically, 
they had no occupation except agriculture and some animal husbandry. 
Indian politics had been totally unsympathetic towards rural people. 
Good roads, good schools, good hospitals, clubs were not meant for 
them. Anyway, regeneration of Sarvodaya scheme of things required a 
massive sustained effort. That is why Vinoba tried to obtain the moral 
power and achieve support of the good and the different political parties 
at a national convention held at Yelwal in Karnataka in 1957. Vinoba 
was by temperament not a confrontationist. Sarvodaya too does not 
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“believe either in class conflict or the confrontation. This was because of 
following the policy of collaboration, cooperation, and mutual-aid Class 
struggle might work where there are two distinct polarised classes of 
“haves” and “have-nots” but not where there are multi-hierarchical 
order. In this environment, it is practically difficult to organise any 
struggle on the basis of a permanent class conflict. Hence, in the Indian 
context, Sarvodaya strategy is much more appropriate. But, then, the 
Sarvodaya movement was weak because it lacked dynamism and 
lacked in resistance to injustices as we find in Gandhi. Gandhi never 
adopted violence but he never hesitated to tolerate injustice. This was 
Satyagraha. Unfortunately, during the contemporary Sarvodaya 
movement this element of Satyagraha has been totally absent. To 
tolerate injustice is worse than to commit injustice. But this was ignored 
by Vinoba’s leadership. On the other hand, he propounded a theory of 
practising “mutual assistance” rather than indulging in-“resistance.” 
Whatever be the spiritual significance of this theory of--Vinoba, the 
people in general and Sarvodaya workers in particular gave up their 
mindset to fight out injustice or practise Satyagraha. Vinoba might have 
other reasons for not asking the workers to take up Satyagraha. He felt 
that in a scheme of self-government with democratic set-up and regular 
election, fundamental rights, court as custodian, free press and multi- 
party system, any confrontation at the delicate period of newly attained 
independence will weaken our nation. 

It lacked vitality to resist growing corruption, violence, poverty, 
and unemployment in the country. Unemployment was on the increase 
and, worst of all, there e was extreme erosion of democracy in the country. 
Intra—party democracy in the Congress was almost finished and there 
appeared a dreadful authoritarian and despotic rule. J.P. as the foremost 
freedom fighter and an ardent devotee of individual liberty could not 
tolerate it. He was constrained to give support to the youth movements 
against the misrule of the Congress. Vinoba, as was his nature, was not 
in favour of such confrontation but J.P. thought this to be his moral 
responsibility to take it up as a national cause against suppression of 
dissent. Indira Gandhi came into her true dictatorial colours and 
imposed National Emergency suspending all fundamental rights and 
putting thousands of persons behind prison. J.P. tried to follow the 
Gandhian path of truth and nonviolence in his fight for freedom. It 
was his genjus that he led the vast masses of students and youth and 
kept them peaceful and also orderly. He himself suffered to the point 
of death and lost his kidneys in jail. The nation, which had been stunned 
during the Emergency, gave a fitting reply-to Indira Gandhi and 
dumped the Congress into the dustbin of history. But true to the 
Gandhian ideal of having no lust for power, J.P. being at the helm of 
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affairs did not aspire for any post and tried throughout to guide the’ 
young men and women on the path of truthfulness and peaceful means. 

However, this led to a vertical dvision among the followers of 
Sarvodaya. About 90 per cent of them were with J.P. Credit goes to 
Vinoba, that he saved the formal division of Sarva—Seva-Sangh by 
allowing freedom to workers to join or not to jain the J.P. led movement 
and yet remain in the Sarvodaya organisation. But this internal division 
left a chasm which has not as yet healed up. A very dynamic dedicated 
enlightened lady, well-trained in the spiritual centre at Vinoba’s Ashram 
at Paunar, Miss Nirmala Deshpande, led an open revolt against the 
official line of Sarva-Seva-Sangh and she began to mobilise Sarvodaya 
workers all over the country with extraordinary courage, sense of 
organisation, and gusto. As J.P. was convinced that Congress rule was 
a menace to India, Nirmala Didi, as she is affectionately called, was 
convinced that it was the Congress rule that could save India’s freedom 
and integrity. So, sometimes at a distance and sometimes being closely 
associated, she stood along Indira Gandhi and with Late Rajiv Gandhi 
and the Congress to support their policy but maintaining her 
independence. 

_ After three decades of this informal-formal division within the 
Sarvodaya field, the scars are still there although much of 
agerandisement has been over. This is because the two factions of © 
Sarvodaya workers are united against the communal and racial fascism 
of R.S.S._BJ.P. combine. Both of them feel that R.S.S.—B.J.P. has become 
the greatest threat to the very survival of our nation with a composite 
culture. 

Both of them feel that dictatorship of Fascism has been ingrained 
in the long structure of the R.S.S. and like, Hitler or Mussolini, they 
might overtake the destiny of the nation and turn India into a nation of 
Taliban-type racial fascism of Hindu Rashtra. The second point of 
agreement is that both feel that the so-called cult of liberalisation, 
privatisation, and globalisation has been not only anti~Gandhian but 
also anti-Nehruvism and anti-socialism. However, it is not clear how 
far Nirmala Deshpande, with her pro—Congress bias, will be able to go 
with the Sarva Seva Sangh, since it is the Congress under Narasimha 
Rao and now Dr Manmohan Singh which initiated the so-called New 
Economic Policy in 1986 and BJP with its traditional rightist large-scale 
retrenchment and devastating disinvestment policy coming closer to 
US. policy as dictated by the LM.F. and World Bank are similar. On 
this issue, the stand of the Sarva Seva Sangh is unambiguous, clear and 
more radical but Nirmalaji has yet to make up her position clear vis-a- 
vis the Congress policy. f 

These is also a third point of understanding between these two 
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factions, that they want to keep up a united stand against the systematic 
and concerted attack by R.S.S. powerlords either to weaken or liquidate 
Gandhian organisations and institutions or to overtake them for gaining 
prestige. Gandhian workers, by no stretch of imagination, temptation 
of torture can submit to the false doctrine of “our nation and nationhood 
defined” or the very concept of Hindu Rashtra. Many Gandhian 
institutions, throughout the country have been under great stress and 
strain, their grants stopped, their registration charter cancelled and at 
some places there has been effective infiltration in their organisation. 

I have some doubt as to the fundamental credibility of the 
Sarvodaya movement to take sides in an electoral battle openly or 
indirectly. Is it not against the fundamental pledge of the Lok Sevak 
which is required to be signed by every Sarvodaya worker. Is it not 
against the conditions laid down in the pledge prepared by the 
Mahatma in his Last Testament? 
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Special Discount to the Readers of Gandhi Marg 


The book consists of some thirty essays covering a range of issues 
-~ which Gandhi addressed and which concern the world today. 

They are divided under four headings: matters environmental 

and development; servodaya and attitudes towards religion and 

the role of women; the relationships between the individual, 
society, and the state; and conflict resolution, both domestic and . 
international. l ; 


_ Only now has the developed world come to see the wisdom of 
Gandhi's insights. All too often the developing world continues 
to ignore them at its peril. In all societies Gandhism continues to 
be relevant. This collection of essays honours the 125th anniversary 
of his birth. 

Antony Copley teaches hisiory at the University of Kent! He is 
Associate Editor of Indo-British Review: A Journal of History. 
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Gandhi and the Quest for an 
Effective United Nations: 
The Stakes, 1917 to 1947 


Klaus Schlichtmann 


Tue PAPER WILL give an historic account of the political 
developments on the subcontinent, as well as relate what India’s aims 
and purposes and principles were with respect to its perceived “place 
in the world” in the period between about 1917 and 1947. In this 
narrative, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is the central character. 
Gandhi was one of the great political figureheads, and most likely 
the foremost pacifist, of the twentieth century. Albert Einstein 
considered Gandhi “the only truly great political figure of our age,” 
and “the greatest political genius of our time.”! In March 1942, after 
the United States entry into the war, the British government sent a 
mission to India that—while it failed in its objecttve—resulted in the 
most remarkable movement during the war, culminating in the “Quit 
India” Resolution of 8 August. Irving Horowitz in his 1957 “The Idea 
of War and Peace in” Contemporary Philosophy maintained that at this 
. decisive moment of India’s struggle for independence, Mahatma 
Gandhi put forward a novel and striking solution, in order to 
“revolutionise the world’s outlook upon peace and war.” To achieve 
this, India would have to be given its long fought for political freedom. 
The idea, according to Horowitz, entailed “the development of 
nationalism in underdeveloped nations toja point of equality as a mode 
for arriving at a world state.”> Little has if been known that, besides 
independence from colonial rule, Gandhi in 1942 envisaged an 
international order transcending the nation-state, or as he himself put 
it, “a world federation established by agreement”*—the key formula— 
based on nonviolence and founded on the United Nations. Obviously, 
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Gandhi and with him the All-India Congress Committee (AICC) had 
high hopes, as the resolution that was finally adopted demonstrates. 
In the following pages an attempt is made to investigate and test the 
above—stated hypothesis, and trace its origins as well as find out what 
consequences, if any, the “Quit India” Resolution has had, and what it 
-could mean to us today, more than sixty years after its inception. 


The Background 


Though nominally India was a founding member of the League of 
Nations—a fact, which may be significant—it entered the international 
community of nations relatively late, unlike other Asian nations like 
China, Japan, Persia and Siam, who had participated in the Hague Peace 
Conferences in 1899 and 1907.° Already before India became a member 
of the League of Nations, in 1917, in a “revolutionary declaration,” 
Edwin S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, had “promised” the 
country “freedom.”© Prompted by the First World War, when “India’s 
support of the British war effort was of major importance in terms of 
men and money,”” Montagu declared in the House of Commons on 20 
August that British policy aimed at “increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation 
of a responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.”® Indians had been encouraged in their quest for independence 
and democracy before, by the “Russian Revolution of 1905, the Young 
Turk revolution of 1909, and the Chinese Revolution of 1911.” They 
“invariably identified political freedom with two things: the absence 
of an absolute monarch and the presence of an assembly of 
representatives of the people.”? The Russian October Revolution in 1917 
added to the perception. l 

Montagu and the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford, who worked out the 
details of the reform proposals,!? hoped that “as power was devolved 
by stages Muslim apartness and princely aloofness would diminish 
sufficiently to enable India to become a single self-governing unit.”4 
Consequently, from 1917 India was allowed to participate in the 
imperial conferences alongside the self-governing dominions. 
Eventually a bicameral legislature would replace‘the old unicameral 
legislative body at the national level, while the provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces (U.P.), the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province remained under direct British rule, with single-chamber 
legislature formed. Still, only about 3% of the most highly propertied 
Indian populace was allowed to vote. 

With the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms the Indian members of the 
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executive came to be “in charge of ‘transferred subjects’ such as 
education, health and local government, whereas the British members 
held the ‘reserved’ portfolios for home, revenue and finance.” Foreign 
affairs and defence of course, remained in British hands, with the British 
armed forces the most effective instrument to ensure compliance of 
their Indian subjects.'4 

The constitutional reforms introduced through the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report in April 1918, became law in December 1919. Yet, 
the “whole complex process of restructuring the Raj after 1917” 
envisaged by the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms was slow and created 
noticeable “inconsistencies,”!° like retaining separate electorates for 
the Muslims, which was “actually incompatible with responsible 
government.”!® Also, the Rowlatt Bills in 1919, which “extended the 
wartime restrictions on individual rights,”!” dampened the impact of 
the reforms considerably, though apparently they were “never actually 
invoked.”!® The resultant protests provided the first opportunity for 
Gandhi, who had returned from South Africa in 1915, to test nonviolent 
resistance “on a national scale.” Subsequent events like the random 
shootings in Amritsar on 13 April, by a British Brigadier, General 
Reginald Dyer, on an unarmed crowd, killing at least four hundred 
people, boosted mass protests that had been unanticipated.”? 

Nevertheless, in 1919 Indians were present at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and in 1920 India obtained “diplomatic recognition in 
London through the appointment of a high commissioner.”” With 
democracy still a long way off, politicians like Jawaharlal Nehru were 
critical: “This is nonsense. The so-called representatives (to the League 
of Nations) cannot be the representatives of India unless the people of 
India choose them. They are .. . . the nominees of the Government of 
India, which, in spite of its name, is just a department of the British 
Government.”2! Indeed, while the Chinese were led by Wellington Koo, 
the “voice of India came, then and for too many years thereafter, not 
from the vast a of the subcontinent but from the dusty corridors 
of Whitehall.” 

In India, politicians continued to face suppression struggling with 
the inconsistencies of British policy; in their desire for participation to 
affect genuine reforms, a national constitution, and full independence 
from colonial rule, they were frequently torn between cooperation and 
non—cooperation, and civil disobedience. 

In Calcutta, in December 1929, the Indian Congress passed a 
resolution demanding that Dominion Status be granted by 31 December 
1929, failing which it would embark on a non—cooperation campaign 
to obtain complete independence. Nevertheless, Mahatma Gandhi 
conceded that “foreign affairs, political relations, and defence [could] 
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be reserved in some manner to be defined,” to the British government, 
for the time being.” Indeed, the British side appeared willing to 
negotiate, and preparations were made for a conference to discuss the 
issues. However, when the first Round Table Conference, as it was 
called, met in London, in spite of the high expectations, it accomplished 
little. 

Surprisingly perhaps, Gandhi himself did not attach a lot of 
importance to “the constitutional niceties” of Dominion Status, saying: 
“I can wait for the dominion status constitution, if I can get the real 
dominion status in action, if... . there is a real change of heart... . 
[This] implies [the] ability to sever the British connection if I wish to .. 
. . If I choose to remain in the empire, it is to make the a 
power for promoting peace and goodwill in the world. . . .”24 This line 
of agrument corresponds closely to Gandhi’s Presidential Address at 
the Belgaum Congress in December 1924 about ‘Independence’ from 
the Crown, whilst preserving the British ‘connection’ “on perfectly 
honourable and absolutely equal terms.”” On this occasion Gandhi 
stated: 


In my opinion if the British Government mean what they say and honestly 
help us to equality, it would be a greater triumph than a complete severance 
of the British Connection. I would therefore strive for Swaraj within the 
Empire, but would not hesitate to sever all connection, if severance became 

_ a necessity through Britain’s own fault. I would thus throw the burden of 
separation on the British people. The better mind of the world desires today not 
absolutely independent States warring one against another but a federation of 
friendly interdependent States..... I see nothing grand or impossible about our 
expressing our readiness for universal interdependence rather than independence. 
... I desire the ability to be totally independent without asserting the 
independence.*6 


It may be that Pandit Nehru, who was more perceptive in such 
matters, had advised him, or that the general trend at the League of 
Nations at the time, where the Geneva Protocol had just been adopted 
that was to give the League far-reaching powers close to those of a 
“limited” world government, was responsible. In any event it is clear 
that Gandhi was well aware of India’s future status and responsibility 
in an increasingly smaller and interdependent world. Subsequent 
developments, the Irwin declaration in 1929 committing Britain to apply 
to India “any definition of Dominion status that the white Dominions 
might obtain,” and, with the Round Table Conferences the positive 
intent to depart “from the paternalism of ‘tutorial commissions,” could 
indeed be taken as the “tangible beginning” of a “multi-racial 
Commonwealth.” Yet, the British Commonwealth itself bore the seeds 
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of a global federation, and naturally tended toward such an end. 

The outcome of the Round Table Coriferences—there were three 
altogether—was the Act of 1935, which gave India a new constitution 
and anticipated a federal system. The federation would become a reality 
when a sufficient number of states, i.e. half the state tion of India 
agreed to join. Unfortunately this did not materialise; however, some 
portions of the constitution were later adopted into the constitution in 
1950. Nehru, at the time, labelled the Act the “new charter of slavery,” 
as it failed to fulfil the Congressdemand for ‘complete independence. 

The Round Table conferencés had, in fact, not been able to overcome 
the ‘three dualities,’ i.e. “between the Raj and its aspirant successor, ` 
the ... .government of the Indian National Congress,” then “between 
Hindu India and Muslim India” and lastly that “between British India 
and the Indian States” ruled by the princes. Still, “[bletween 1917 and 
1940 India advanced steadily towards freedom,” at the same time 
however, “it seems, inexorably towards division” as well; the Round 
Table ae had “failed to solve the problem of freedom with 

unity.” 


Times of War 


Gandhism and all it stands for must ultimately be grappled with and finally 
crushed. (Churchill, 1935)°* 


When in September 1939 the war started in Europe, “the British 
Government unilaterally committed India to the conflict,”*° and, 
“without even going through the motions of consulting Indian 
politicians about it.” Not surprisingly, some Congress leaders had 
doubts whether this was “an anti-fascist war or. . . . just an imperialist 
- war aimed at maintaining the status quo—including colonial rule in 
India,” and had therefore requested that they be given a “declaration 
of the British war aims with regard to India,”“~ which was turned 
down. With Gandhi's backing all Indian National Congress ministers 
immediately resigned from their offices in the provincial governments, 
and, as a rsult of the ‘constitutional crisis,’ the British governors took 
over all functions.?” 

As the urgency increased to procure greater Indian cooperation in 
the war effort, because of the advance of the Japanese in South-east 
Asia, Britain not ony was forced to finally make a declaration of its war 
aims? but also to negotiate a compromise to accommodate India’s 
political ambitions. The cabinet therefore sent Sir Stafford-Cripps, a 
friend of Jawaharlal Nehru, on a mision to India in 1942. It was known, 
however, that Prime Minister Winston Churchill was “an 
uncompromising opponent” of Indian freedom. When Churchill and 
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US President F.D. Roosevelt proclaimed the Atlantic Charter on 14 
August 1941, enunciating “certain common principles. . . .on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world,” including “the. 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they we live,” Churchill determined that this had “no application to 
India.” 

The Indians anyway did not believe that Britain was willing to 
concede anything, one obvious reason being that earlier, a request by 
Burma to obtain assurances of dominion status after the war had also 
been denied. Later Churchill confirmed this view, when in response to 
the Quit India resolution fhe publicly declared: “We intend to remain 
the effective rulers of India for a long and indefinite period. ... We 
mean to hold our own. I have not become the King’s First Minister in 
order to preside over the'liquidation of the British Empire. ”® 

Since the war had started, Gandhi was haunted by the “horror of 
seeing India militarised.” As the fighting “ceased to be a distant 
spectacle” and came ever closer to the Indian homeland, the debate 
among the ranks of the AICC over the question of the defence of India 
intensified. Nehru wrote: “At no time, so far as I am aware, was the 
question of nonviolence considered in relation to the army, navy, or air 
forces, or the police. It was taken for granted that its application was 
confined to our struggle for freedom.” Yet it was “true that it 
[nonviolence] had a powerful effect on our thinking in many ways, 
and it made Congress strongly favour world disarmament and peaceful 
solution of all international, as well as national disputes.”*! In fact, in 
1940 the discussions had led to “a definite and public break with him 
[Gandhi] on the inssue” of the future applications of the principle of 
nonviolence in India’s external affairs. Eventually, however, Gandhi 
had his way, and the AICC resolved that it 


_ firmly believes in the policy and practice of nonviolence, not only in the 
struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so far as this may be possible of application, 
in free India. The Committee is convinced, and recent world events have — 
demonstrated, that complete world disarmament is necessary and the 
establishment of a new and just political and economic order, if the world 
is not to destroy itself and revert to barbarism. A free India will, therefore, 
throw all her weight in favour of world disarmament and should herself 
be prepared to give a lead in this to the world. Such lead will inevitably 
depend on external factors and internal conditions, but the state would do 
its utmost to give effect to this policy of disarmament. Effective disarmament 
and the establishment of world peace by the ending of national wars depend 
ultimately on the removal of the causes of wars and national conflicts. These 
causes must be rooted out by the ending of the domination of one country 
over another and the exploitation of one people or group by another. To 
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that end India will peacefully labour and it is with this objective in view 
that the people of India desire to attain the status of a free and independent 
nation. Such freedom will be the prelude to the close association with other 
countries within a comity of nations for the peace and progress of the 
world. ` 


This was undiluted, substantial “spirit of Geneva.” “When later 
Sir Stafford Cripps came with his proposals,” Nehru wrote, “there was 
no question of nonviolence. His proposals were considered purely from 
the political point of view.” Interestingly, just prior to Cripps’ arrival, 
Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek, “a friend of Indian self-determination,”““* 
in February 1942, had met in Calcutta. At the time it seemed to be “one 
of those events which may change the course of history,” as John 
Gunther observed in his momentous Inside Asia. Chiang who had 
recently become supreme allied commander in China, “consulted with 
British officials and also Gandhi and Nehru. His purpose was to 
encourage the unity of the 450,000,000 people of China and 388,000,000 
people of India in a common war effort, and to stimulate the Indian 
nationalist movement.” Needless to say, Gandhi and Nehru who 
conferred with the ‘Generalissimo,’ had full sympathy with China’s 
cause, but wanted India to participate as an equal partner in the fight 
against Japanese aggression. Gandhi was apparently even willing to 
compromise by allowing Indians to actually fight, and letting the Allied 
Powers under some kind of treaty “keep their armed forces in India 
and use the country as a base for operations against the threatened 
Japanese attack.”46 


The Cripps Mission 


On 23 March Sir Stafford Cripps, “a close friend of both Chiang and 
Nehru,” arrived in India. Conditions for the success of his mission were 
favorable, as there had been a reshuffling of the British cabinet more 
friendly to the Indian cause. At that time it had been proclaimed that 
“India would be given a seat in the war cabinet, like the dominions, 
and on the Pacific War Council.” Also, Lord Cranborne, the “new 
colonial secretary, stated in the House of Lords that Britain ‘is in favour 
of India’s political freedom.’” Apparently, Cripps had “agreed to enter 
the government only on this condition.” Furthermore, US President 
Roosevelt in a statement on 2 February had reassured the Indians that 
the Atlantic Charter was to BER to “the whole world,” contradicting 
Churchill’s previous statement. 
The Chinese Premier, supporting the Indian position, said: 


I hope Britain, without waiting for any demand on the part of the Indian 
people, as speedily as possible, will give them real political power so they 
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will be in a position to develop further their spiritual and material strength. 
The Indian people thus would realise that their participation in the war 
was not merely to aid anti-aggression nations for securing victory but also 
the turning point in their struggle for their own freedom. For the sake of 
civilisation and human freedom, China and India should give their united 
support to the principles of the Atlantic Charter and ally themselves against 
aggression on the ABCD front. 


In the course of the discussions with Sir Stafford, however, it became 
clear that the British government had no intention to give the Indians 
any responsible positions in the government and defence of India. As 
Nehru later recounts, it suddenly “transpired that all our previous talk 
was entirely beside the point,” as there were going to be no ministers 
with any power.” After Sir Stafford Cripps had flown back to England, 
following his initial ‘Quit India’ call in April, Gandhi wrote in a letter 
to the’Generalissimo’ on 14 June: 


I am anxious to explain to you that my appeal to the British power to 
withdraw from India is not meant in any shape or form to weaken India’s 
defence against the Japanese or embarrase you in your struggle. India must 
not submit to any aggressor or invader and must resist him. I would not be 
guilty of purchasing the freedom of my country at the cost of your country’s 
freedom. That problem does not arise before me as I am clear that India 
cannot gain her freedom in this way, and a Japanese domination of either 
India or China would be equally injurious to the other country and to world 
peace. That domination must therefore be prevented and I should like India 
to play her natural and rightful part in this. I feel India cannot do so while 
she is in bondage. India has been a helpless witness of the withdrawals 
from Malaya, Singapore and Burma. We must learn the lesson from these 
tragic events and prevent by all means at our disposal a repetition of what 
befell these unfortunate countries. But unless we are free we can do nothing 
to prevent it, and the same process might well occur again, crippling India 
and China disastrously. I do not want a repetition of this tragic tale of woe. 
Our proferred help has repeatedly been rejected by the British Government 
and the recent failure of the Cripps Mission has left a deep wound which is 
still running.” 


While Gandhi did believe that nonviolent resistance could also be 
applied against the invading Japanese, and had tried to influence 
Chiang on this account, by mid-1942, “the gap between Gandhi and 
most of his Congress colleagues closed,” when “the apostle of total 
pacifism” adopted “a measure of political realism and agreed that India 
could not in the event of immediate independence do without this 
assistance of allied soldiers for her defence.”>! 

Of course anyway, Gandhi was not so naive as to believe that Indian 
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security or for that matter, world peace and international relations could 
be based solely on goodwill and nonviolence. Peace, justice and security 
required organisation. As Kenneth Boulding argued some time ago: 


Just as war is too important to leave to the generals so peace is too important 
to leave to the pacifists. It is not enough to condemn violence, to abstain 
from it, or to withdraw from it. There must be an organisation agamst it; in 
other words, institutions of conflict control or, in still other words, 
government. The case for world government to police total disarmament. 
... seems to me absolutely unshakeable. . . . In general, we know the mam 
lines of the kind of world organisation that can eliminate the present dangers 
and give us permanent peace. What we do not know is how to get to it... 
. Where, then, are the new ideas and the new images of the future that look 
like upward paths? One is cape the idea of nonviolent resistance 
associated with the name of Gandhi. 


Gandhi had reiterated his stance conceding the necessary conditions 
for peace and security in an interdependent world in an interview to 
the New York Times on 22 April 1940,” saying he would “welcome a 
world federation of all the nations of the world.” But he considered a 
“federation of the Western nations only” would be “an unholy 
combination and a menace to humanity. In my opinion a federation 
excluding India is now an impossibility. India has already passed the 
stage when it could be safely neglected.” 

Gandhi’s peace efforts included attempts to convince the Axis 
powers to put an end to their aggressive pursuits. In a letter to Hitler 
in December 1940 (which, however, was not sent) he stressed: “we 
would never wish to end the British rule with German aid,” and warned 
the “Führer”: 


You are leaving no legacy to your people of which they would be proud. 
They cannot take pride in a recital of cruel deed, however skilfully planned. 
I, therefore, appeal to you in the name of humanity to stop the war. You 
will loge nothing by referring all the matters of dispute between you and 
Great Britain to an international tribunal of your joint choice. If you attain 
success in the war, it will not prove that you were in the right. It will only 
prove that your power of destruction was greater. Whereas an award by 
an impartial tribunal will show as far as itis humanly possible which party 
was in the right > 


In July 1940 he had written an appeal to ‘every Briton,’ “wherever 
he may be now,” commending that they “accept the method of 
nonviolence instead of that of war for the adjustment of relations 
between nations;” ‘nonviolent non—cooperation’ was a “matchless 
weapon”: “Ihave applied it iìpevery walk of life, domestic, institutional, 
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. economic and political. I know of no single case in which it has failed.” 
And now, just prior to the final launching of the Quit India movement, 
he wrote another appeal, ‘to every Japanese.’ In this he “took care to 
make it plain that the demand for the British to quit India signalled no 
welcome for the Japanese but quite the reverse: they could expect to 
meet both allied troops and a resisting PPRD if they invaded an 
India granted its liberty.” Gandhi wrote: 


I must confess at the outset that though I have no ill-will against you, I 
intensely dislike your attack upon China. From your lofty height you have 
descended to imperial ambition. You will fail to realise that ambition and 
may become the authors of the dismemberment of Asia, thus unwittingly 
preventing World Federation and brotherhood without which there can be 
no hope for humanity. . . . I was thrilled when in South Africa I learnt of 
your brilliant victory over Russian arms... . It was a worthy ambition of 
yours to take equal rank with the great powers of the world. Your aggression 
against China and your alliance with the Axis powers was surely an 
unwarranted excess of the ambition. ... You have been gravely mis- 
informed, as I know you are, that we have chosen this particular moment 
to embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. If we 
wanted to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity we should have 
done it as soon as the war broke out nearly three years ago. Our movement 
demanding the withdrawal of the British power from India should in no 
way be misunderstood. 


Concerning world federation, Gandhi later replied to the following 
question in his Ashram’s question box: “Instead of striving for India’s 
freedom why would you not strive for a far greater and nobler end— 
world federation? Surely this will automatically include India’s freedom 
as the greater includes the less.” This was his answer: 


There is an obvious fallacy in this question. Federation is undoubtedly a 
greater and nobler end for free nations. It is a greater and nobler end for 
them to strive to promote federation than be self-centred, seeking only to 
preserve their own freedom... . It has become a necessity while the war 
lasts and it would be good if they voluntarily pledge themselves now, to 
remain united even after the war. Defeat of any one member should make 
no difference. The survivors will not rest content till the defeated member 
is avenged. Still this won’t be a world federation. It would be a mere 
defensive alliance. ... The very first step to a world federation is to recognise the 
freedom of conquered and exploited nations. Thus, India and Africa have to be 
freed. The second step would be to announce to and assure the aggressor 
powers, in the present instance, the Axis powers, that immediately after 
the war ends, they will be recognised as members of the world federation 
as to the irreducible fundamentals. If this is not forthcoming, the federation. 
will fall to pieces under the slightest strain. Therefore if has to come about 
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voluntarily. I suggest that nonviolence is the basis of voluntariness. It is because 
of all the nations of the world India is the one nation which has a message, however 
limited and crude it may be, in that direction that it must have immediate freedom 
to enable it to play its part. . . . 1 hope you will agree with me that India, in 
seeking first to be free, is not retarding federation. It wants her freedom for 
the sake of the nations in distress, i aac 


whole of humanity. . . 7 
The “Quit India” Resolution 
The original Draft by Gandhi of the “Quit India” resolution is dated 27 
April 1942. It was Congress’ answer to the British government’s 
deception that brought about the failure of the Cripps Mission. The 
resolution strongly disapproved of the British “policy of mistrust,”®! 
discarded the “plea that they should remain in India for the protection 
of the Indian princes,” and spelled out the “principles of nonviolent 
non-cooperation,” but was eventually rejected by the All-India 
Congress Working Committee in favour of a modified version 
submitted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In fact, as the revised Resolution 
adopted on 1 May pointed out, the British betrayal that caused the 
Cripps debacle had “led to greater bitterness and distrust of that [Le. 
British] Government and the spirit of non—cooperation with Britain 
has grown.”® Another resolution emphasised British policy had 
“resulted in a rapid and widespread increase of ill-will against Britain 
and a growing satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms” in certain 
sections among the Indian population. As Gandhi related to Louis 
Fischer in an interview lasting several days, it was “the Cripps fiasco 
that inspired the idea” of asking for the “complete and irrevocable 
' withdrawal” of British power from India, because in this way, and in 
this way only could India truly become part of and help the United 
Nations’ effort to win the war. 

The aforementioned Resolution stressed that the Congress was 
“agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of the Allies in India, 
should they so desire, in order to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression and to protect and help China.” Furthermore, the call for 
withdrawal was “never intended to mean the physical withdrawal of 
all Britishers from India. . . .”© Obviously, too, there was an awareness 
that Indian unity was at stake, and a future partition of India could be 
avoided only if the tacit agreement between muslims and the British 
for the creation of non—secular Muslim states could be thwarted. In 
reply to Louis Fischer’s question whether he thought that Jinnah, the 
Muslim leader, was “set on Pakistan” or whether this was ‘perhaps’ “a 
bargaining counter with him which he will give up if Hindu-Muslim 
cooperation can be achieved,” Gandhi answered: “As 1 have told you 
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before, he will only give it up when the British are-gone arid when 
there is therefore nobody with whom to bargain.”© 

In his speech to the All-India Congress, including the final ‘Quit 
India’ Resolution, Gandhi on 7 August again stressed the main points, 
and concluded: | 


We do not want to remain frogs in a well. We are aiming at world federation. 
It can only come through nonviolence. Disarmament is possible only if 
you use the matchless weapon of nonviolence. Theré are people who may 
call me a visionary, but I am a real bania [shrewd businessman] and my 
business is to obtain swaraj [home rule]. If you do not accept this resolution 
I will not be sorry. On the contrary, I would dance with joy, because you 
would then relieve me of tremendous responsibility, which you are now 
going to place on me. I want you to adopt nonviolence as a matter of policy. 
With me it is a creed, but so far as you are concerned I want you to accept 
it as policy. As disciplined soldiers you must accept it in toto, and stick to it 
when you join the struggle.®” 


The Resolution finally adopted on 8 August spelled out with 
precision and lucidity that “the immediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success 
of the cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is 
degrading and enfeebling India and making her progressively leas 
capable of defending herself and of contributing to the cause of world 
freedom.” This measure-would “not only affect materially the fortunes 
of the war, but will bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the 
side of the United Nations,” and fill “the peoples of Asia and Africa. .. 
. with hope and enthusiasm.” Furthermore, it would have to be “clearly 
understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese control 
now must not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any 
other colonial power.” More specifically, the Committee expressed its 


Opinion that the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world 
demand a world federation of free nations, and on no other basis can the 
problems of the modern world be solved. Such a world federation would 
ensure the freedom of its constitutent nations, the prevention of aggression 
and exploitation by one nation over another, the protection of national 
minorities, the advancement of all backward areas and peoples, and the 
pooling of the world’s resources for the common good of all. On the 
establishment of such a world federation, disarmament would be 
practicable in all countries, national armies, navies and air forces would no 
longer be necessary, and a world federal defence force would keep the 
world peace and prevent aggression. An independent India would gladly 
join such a world federation and cooperate on an equal basis with other 
countries in the solution of international problems. Such a federation must 
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inevitably, to begin with, be confined to the United Nations, such a step 
taken now will have a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of 
the Axis countries, and on the peace to come. The Committee regretfully 
realises, however, that despite the tragic and overwhelming lessons of the 
war and the perils that overhang the world, the Governments of few 
countries are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards world 
federation. ... Lastly, whilst the AICC has stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India, the AICC wishes to make it quite clear to all 
concerned that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of 
paining power for thie Congrese. The Power Warn ii omea Wenner 
the whole people of India. 


With the resolution passed,and the subsequent arrest of the 
Mahatma, “a mass struggle on nonviolent lines on the widest possible 
scale” started all over India.© “In the early hours of 9 August 1942, 
only a few hours after the termination of the climactic session of the 
All-India Congress Committee in Bombay. . . . shortly after the many 
leaders gathered there had returned to their residences, police began 
arriving at the door,” arresting all of them,” many of whom were taken 
to Ahmadnagar Fort. Gandhi was taken to Aga Khan Palace near Poona, 
while subsequently all over the country arrests were made. As the 
revolution swept across the country, by October in Bihar province alone, 
“jails were crammed with 27,000 prisoners.””! “Most Muslims kept 
aloof, offering support neither to the nationalist uprising nor to their 
supposed British benefactors,” and to the surprise of Lord Linlithgow 
there was no communal violence.”? 

Meanwhile, in what almost seemed like a follow-up to the world 
federalist ‘Quit India Resolution,’ in the United States the House of 
Representatives passed a Resolution on 21 September 1943: “Resolved 
by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses itself as favouring the creation of appropriate 
international machinery with power adequate to establish and to 
maintain a just and lasting peace, among the nations of the world, and 
as favouring participation by the United States therein through its 
constitutional processes.” 


The Untted Nations: Hope in an Imperfect World 


Obviously, having been present at the Paris Peace Conference after 
World War I, India should have participated in the Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco United Nations Conferences.”* On hindsight it 
appears indeed as a serious handicap that the U.N. should have started 
off with such a dissonant note, contrary to.and almost nullifying its 
avowed purpose of decolonisation, and self-determination.” Indeed 
today, not the fact that the permanent members of the Security Council 
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represent the victors of the Second World War is the handicap, but that 
it enshrines the colonial powers, as a relic of days long past.”® 

On the eve of the United Nations conference held in San Francisco, 
Gandhi issued the following statement: “There will be no peace for the 
Allies and the world unless they shed their belief in the efficacy of war 
and its accompanying terrible deception and fraud and are determined 
to hammer out real peace based on freedom and equality of all races 
and nations. Exploitation and domination of one nation over other can 
have no place in a world striving to put an end to all wars. ... War is a 
natural expression of the desire for exploitation and atom bomb its 
inevitable consequence.””” Gandhi warned there should be “no armed 
peace imposed upon the forcibly disrmed,” pleading that “[aJll will be 
disarmed.” In addition, as indeed the U.N. Charter later stipulated, 
there “will be an international police force to enforce the highest terms 
of peace.””8 

Gandhi had replied to a question in his Ashram’s question box that 
world federation had to come about “voluntarily,” and suggested that 
nonviolence was “the basis of voluntariness.” This formula— ‘by 
agreement’ or ‘voluntarily’ —comprises the essence of how a federation 
should be brought about, and was frequently used by pacifists.”? 
Similarly, Albert Einstein in answer to a young German refugee and 
pacifist on 20 March 1951 stressed: “Revolution without the use of 
violence was the method by which Gandhi brought about the liberation 
of India. It is my belief that the problem of bringing peace to the world 
on a supranational basis will be solved only by employing Gandhi’s 
method on a large scale.”®? 

Before 14 August 1947, Gandhi and Nehru worked untiringly to 
find a formula to keep the subcontinent from being broken up into two 
separate nations, India and Pakistan. Also at about this time a great 
number of international pacifists, including Aldous Huxley, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Reginald Reynolds and Jawaharlal Nehru 
planned a “World Pacifist Meeting’ for 1948 in Santiniketan, “to provide 
an opportunity for devoted workers for peace all over the world to 
meet and discuss with Gandhi the ways of achieving a Pacifist World 
LOrder.”®! Before the project could be realised, Gandhi was assassinated. 

Nehru, as also later the Indian President Professor Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan,** repeatedly after independence spoke up for a 
politically unified world, where peace and justice might be preserved. 
In a broadcast in September 1946, Nehru said: 


The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner conflicts, moves 
inevitably towards closer cooperation and the building up of a world 
Commonwealth. It is for this One World that free India will work, a world 
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in which there is free cooperation of free peoples, and no class-or-group 
éxploits another. 


And on 22 January 1947 Nehru said: 


We wish for peace. We do not want to fight any nation if we can help it. 
The only possible real objective that we, in common with other nations, 


can have is the objective of cooperating in building up some kind of world 
structure, call it One World, call it what you like. The beginnings of this 
world structure have been laid in the United Nations Organisation. It is 
still feeble; it has many defects; nevertheless, it is the beginning of the world 
structure. And India has pledged herself to cooperate in its world.* 


When Nehru travelled in the United States between October and 
November 1948 he had the opportunity to address the issue not only 
with US President Harry Truman but with a great number of people 
including Eleanor Roosevelt, John Dewey, nuclear physicist -- J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, and Albert Einstein. In a speech before the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce and the Foreign Policy Association he 
asserted that “World Government must come. . . . The alternative to a 
World Government is a disaster of unprecedented magnitude.” The 
basis for this much-needed development was the United Nations.® 

Albert Einstein in fact had sent a long letter to the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences in December 1247 asking the soviets to cooperate in bringing 
the world under the rule of law, a proposal that was rejected.8? While 
there was disappointment in some quarters about the ‘minimalist’ U.N. 
Charter, the movement for abolishing war (and creating the necessary 
institutions toward that end), was strong among Western democracies, 
in India and Japan. A good two years later Einstein could still say: “I 
feel that the influence of India in international affairs is growing and 
will prove beneficent. I have studied the works of Gandhi and Nehru 
with real admiration. India’s forceful policy of neutrality in regard to 
the American—Russian conflict could well lead to an unified attempt 
on the part of the neutral nations to find a supranational solution to 
the peace problem.”®8 In fact, perhaps India, by remaining neutral, not 
only helped contain and restrain the USSR but also, indirectly, 
contributed to the eventual dismissal of communism from Russia. 

Meanwhile, in June and July 1949, identical resolutions were passed 
in the U.S. by the House and the Senate proclaiming that “it should be 
fundamental objective of the foreign policy of the United States to 
support and strengthen the United Nations and to seek its development 
into a world federation open to all nations with defined and limited 
powers adequate to preserve peace and prevent aggression through 
the enactment, interpretation and enforcement of world law.”®? In the 
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U.K., in 1945, Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, “envisioned 
the establishing of a World People’s aed to be seen as a completion 
of a development of the United Nations. 


Conclusion 


Whatever the subjective intent, the objective fact is clear. The rejection of 
violent means, the faith in the power of love, the rejection of material gain, 
was a philosophy that promoted the cause of nationalism in the specific 
historical circumstances modern India found itself. But in so doing, Gandhi 
revealed an uncomfortable truth, that pacifism became a call to action, to 
conflict as it were. This fact alone makes it clear that pacifism was in itself 
not necessarily the only most adequate philosophy of peace, but simply a 
reflection of more fundamental attitudes to the issue of war and peace in 
our time. Therefore, just as the individual must transcend his ego, the State 
must overcome its essentially violent nature, that is, it must abolish itself. 
In its place is to be ‘a world federation established by agreement.’ The 
concrete situation Gandhi faced, however, revealed the existence of 
sovereign states of unequal power, and nations like his own, without 


sovereignty altogether. He therefore presented a solution involving the 
development of nationalism in underdeveloped nations to a point of 


equality as a mode for arriving at a world state. . . . Nationalism was to be 
the vehicle in internationalism. ... The universal man is thus to be fulfilled 
in the universal state.?! 


As a result of our inquiry we may draw certain definite conclusions. 
Gandhi’s aims in 1942 were manifold and can be summarized as having 
been to (1) rally all Indians, specifically all Hindus and Muslims, to a 
single cause; (2) avert Indian partition; (3) guarantee India’s full 
.independence from British dominance; (4) make India an example to 
follow for decolonisation; (5) cooperate with Asian and African 
counterparts and former colonies for world peace and development, 
(6) ensure genuine Indian participation in the post-war peace 
conference; (7) make India a champion of world disarmament; and 
(8) a constitutive member of a future world federation without which 
disarmament and a permanent peace would be an impossibility. His 
great accomplishment for all time was to recognise the aspirations and 
requirements of the times, and to take the action necessary to accomplish . 
his aims. Although in the end he did not succeed, his example remains 
to be followed in the world. Indeed, as Mahendra Kumar had pointed 
out in an early book on peace research in India: 


After the attainment of independence by India under Gandhi's leadership, 
India was regarded for some years as a country placed in a special position 
to guide the world in achieving permanent peace. .. . Research on Gandhi 
is relevant to peace because Gandhi presented elaborate theories of war 
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and peace. .. . [which he applied] scientifically. Thus Gandhi has significance 
for peace research not only for the content of his philosophy but also for . . 
. . his method. . . .[From this point of view:] There have been two major 
schools of pacifism in the political thought of the twentieth century— 
Christian pacifism and Gandhian pacifism. . . . one of them is the 
introduction of nonviolence in all aspects of life on a world scale. Reginald 
Reynolds’ ‘What are Pacifists doing?’ enunciates a distinction between 
western pacifism and Gandhian pacifism and comes to the conclusion that 
whereas the former only seeks to avoid war mainly by refusing to fight 


and by carrying on propaganda against war, the latter goes much deeper 
and aims at the eradiction of the seeds of war from the social and economic 


life of man.?4 


Having cast terror on the world twice in the last century, and being 
the chief responsible party for a hundred years of colonial exploitation, 
the effects of which are still felt today, it may be the Europeans who 
. might want to take steps toward a just and peaceful world order, based 
on the rule of law and the consent of the governed, by conferring on 
the UN their combined strength and goodwill”? India, too, should be 
given special responsibility as a permanent member in the UN Security 
Council, to initiate implementation of Article VI of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). ' 

Whether or not the Europeans take quick action to decide their 
place in the world, define their new position and purpose in the 
Security Council and in the process inject the necessary changes in its 
constitution, there is an immediate necessity for a permanent representation 
of the South in the UN Security Council. This automatically and 
unquestionably would make the Council vastly more representative.” 
If India were willing to take the responsibility and make its armed 
forces, assistance and facilities available to the Security Council, this— 
granting at the same time certain privileges to India’s neighbours— 
would greatly enhance stability in South and Central Asia, and the 
world, at this critical time- and for a long time to come.” 

Once this first step has been accomplished, after some time?” the 
enlargement of the Security Council, to include other regions (and also 
pacifist Japan), and a thorough ‘reform of the United Nations, 
implementing general and complete disarmament as well as 
“developing. . . . a ‘parliamentary dimension” of the UNO 
(Recommendation 1476 of the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council 
of Europe, 27 September 2000) and other aims may also be 
accomplished. ! 

The horrifying terrorist attacks on 11 September 200T have clearly 
demonstrated that the anarchic nation-state system can no longer 
ensure the safety of its citizens. The world must unite to face trans- 
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national crime and terrorism, social injustices and ecological 
degradation by forming a genuine political union. The nuclear 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki had made the point clear more 
than 50 years ago that no government alone can guarantee national security 
any more. That is why the UNO was created. But governments have 
yet to give the UN the power to do its job effectively. 
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possible aid to China to maintain resistance to Japanese 

but not to India. Dr. T.R. Sareen at http://www.uoregon.edu/~iwata/ 
private/EACS/new_page 7.htm. 

Appendix II, Resolution Passed by A.I.C.C., May 1942. CWMG, 
VoL LXXVI, p. 424. 

Appendix VI, Resolution Passed by Congress Working Committee, 14 
July 1942. CWMG, VoL LXXVI, p. 452. 

Appendix V, Interview with Louis Fischer, 8 June 1942. CWMG, 
Vol. LXXVI, p. 449. 

Appendix VI, Resolutions Passed by Congress Working Committee, 
14 July 1942. CWMG, VoL. LXXVIL, p. 453. 

Appendix V, Interview with Louis Fischer, 9 June 1942. CWMG, 
Vol. LXXVI, p. 450. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi’s Speech (Excerpts) To the All-India Congrese, 
Bombay, 7 August 1942, printed in: New York Times, 8 August 1942. 
CWMG, Vol. LXXVI, pp. 460-461. 

CWMG, Vol. LXXVI, p. 463. Gandhi discarded the charge of being 
responsible for the disturbances following August 1942 since the 
Viceroy had “not wait{ed] for the letter which [he]... . had declared he 
would write before starting any action.” CWMG, VoL LXXVIL, p. v. In 
a ‘Statement to the Press’ on 4 May 1945 he said: “T alone was armed 
with authority to start it when m my opinion the time for it came. But 
I was arrested before I could take any action or even issue any 
instructions. Therefore neither the Congress nor I could be saddled 
with any responsibility for the disturbances of 1942.” CWMG, 
Vol. LXXX, p. 65. 

Hutchins, India’s Revolution, p. 217. 

Ibid., During 1940-1941 already, as a consequence of the disobedience 
campaign Gandhi had announced in October 1940, “30,000 of our 
leading men and women were sent to prison” having “followed a policy 
of non-embarrassment. . . . in the nature of symbolic protest.” Nehru, 
Discovery of India, p. 472. 

Hutchins, India’s Revolution, p. 237. 

The Fulbright Resolution (House Concurrent Resolution 25, Seventy- 
Eighth Congress. 21 September 1943), printed in: Pamphlet No. 4, Pillars 
of Peace, Documents Pertaining To American Interest In Establishing A 


. Lasting World Peace: January 1941—February 1946, Published by the 


Book Department, Army Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
May 1946. 
In fact there was an Indian delegation despatched to the San Francisco 
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Conference, consisting of V.T. Krishnamachari, A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, and Sir Firoz Khan Noon, whom the “British Government 
had nominated.” In his Statement to the Press (The Bombay Chronicle, 
18 April 1945) Gandhi suggested that this “camouflage of Indian 
representation through Indians nominated by British imperialism 
should be dropped. Such representation will be worse than no 
representation. Either India at San Francisco is represented by an elected 
representative or represented not at all.” CWMG, VoL LXXIX, pp. 390- 
391. The Statement continued then quoting the world federalist part 
in the 1942 ‘Quit India’ resolution. 

Louis Fischer, The Great Challenge (New York: Duell, Sloan and Peace, 
1946), p. 165, admits: “Failure to meet the issues of 1942 aggravated 
the problems of 1945 and 1946,” and—one might add—even thereafter. 


In fact, Article 196 of the UN Charter suggests that the present 
composition in the UN Security Council was not meant to be permanent 
or final. 

Bombay Chronicle, 18 April 1945, quoted in Ramji Singh and S. Sundaram 
(eds.), Gandhi and World Order (Gandhian Institute of Studies, New 
Delhi: APH Publishing Corporation, 1996), pp. 236-237. The ‘Statement 
to the Press’ is also found in CWMG, Vol. LXXIX, pp. 389-390. The last | 
sentence in the quote is not found in the CWMG. The first mention of 
the atom bomb in the Collected Works apparently is in Vol. LXXXI, 
p. 5 (‘Speech at Cuttack,’ 20 January 1946). 

CWMG, VoL. LXXIX, p. 390. Also, Ibid., “Peace must be just. In order to 
be that, it must neither be punitive nor vindictive. Germany and Japan 
should not be humiliated. The strong are never vindictive. Therefore, 
fruits of peace must be equally shared.” 

E.g. in 1910, in the U.S., H.J. Resolution 223 of 4 June called for the 
appointment of a commission “to consider the expediency of utilising 
international agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments of 
the nations of the world by mternational agreement, and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world in an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace. . . . to.diminish the expenditures of 
government for military purposes and to lessen the probabilities of 
war.” In Warren F. Kuehl, Seeking World Order. The United States and 
International Organisation to 1920 (Nashville: Vanderbilt, 1969), 
pp. 129-130. 

Einstein on Peace, p. 543. Einstein, however, had criticised Gandhi in an 
interview in August 1935: “I admire Gandhi greatly but I believe there 
are two weaknesses in his programme: while non-resistance is the most 
intelligent way to cope with adversity, it can be practised only under 
ideal conditions. It may be feasible to practise it in India against the 
British but it could not be used against the Nazis in Germany today. 
Then, Gandhi is mistaken in trying to eliminate or minimise machine 
production in modern civilisation. It is here to stay and must be 
accepted.” Ibid., p. 261. 
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Rajendra Prasad, ‘Foreword,’ In: Kshitis Roy (ed.), Gandhi Memorial 
Peace Number (Santiniketan: The Vishwa—Bharati Quarterly, 2 October 
1949), p. ix. See also Arthur Moore, ‘World Government,’ Ibid., pp. 196- 
203. 


“The United Nations is the first step towards the creation of an 
authoritative world order. It has not got the power to enforce the rule 
of law. ... Military solutions to political problems are good for nothing. 
Ultimately they will leave bitterness behind. . . . The challenge that is 
open to us is survival or annihilation. ... but what are we doing to 
bring about that survival? Are we prepared to surrender a fraction of 
our national sovereignty for the sake of a world order? Are we prepared 
to submit our disputes and quarrels to arbitration, to negotiation and 
settlement by peaceful methods? Have we set up a machinery by which 
peaceful changes could be easily brought about in this world?” 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Towards a New World (New Delhi, Bombay: 
Orient Paperbacks, 1980), pp. 45, 52 and 135. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, VoL I, Sept. 1946—May 1949 (Delhi: Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, Revised 
Edition, Third Impression, 1967), p. 3. 

In a debate on the Objectives Resolution in the Constituent Assembly. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, p. 21. 

Pandit Nehru’s Discovery of America, Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt 
(Madras: The Indian Press Publications, 1950), p. 56. Under the leadership 
of Chicago University President Robert M. Hutchins, the Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution had published its Preliminary Draft of a World 
Constitution in the same year (1948). 

Einstein on Peace, pp. 449-455. See also pp. 430ff. 

See the Moscow New Times, edition of 26 November 1947. Etnstein on 
Peace, p. 443. Interestingly, in April 1988, the weekly Moscow New Times, 
republished and approved Einstein’s reply to the Soviets, which had 
originally appeared in the February 1948 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
in the U.S. See also World Peace News (777 U.N. Plaza, 11th floor, New 
York, N.Y. 20017, U.S.A.), issue of June—Sept. 1988. 

Letter to a Hindu correspondent on 24 March 1950. Einstein on Peace, 


. p. 525. 


91. 


An earlier U.S. Resolution proposed the “establishment of an Inter- 
national Federation of the World.” H.J. Res. 75, 64th Congress, 4 January 


-1916, Joint resolution proposing the establishment of an International 


Federation of the World (16 p., VI Articles). 

See http://www.camdun-online.gn.apc.org/meeting.html. Closing 
Address by Gita Brooke, initiating proposer of the New Zealand’s 
Forum for UN Renewal. CAMDUN (Campaign For A More Democratic 
United Nations). 


Horowitz, The Idea of War and Peace in Contemporary Philosophy, pp. 196 
and 105. 


Mahendra Kumar, Current Peace Research and India (Varanasi: Gandhian 
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Institute of Studies, 1968), pp. 34, 36, and 70. Reginald Reynolds, ‘What 
are Pacifists doing?,’ Peace News, 20 July 1956 (London). 

93. Article 24 in the German constitution stipulates that the country may 

“by law transfer sovereign powers to international organisations” 

eventually to “bring about and secure a peaceful and lasting order in 

Europe and among the nations of the world.” The chief target according 

to the drafters of the constitution, te. the ‘international organisation’ 

to which sovereign powers were to be transferred, was the UN. The 

German provision followed the French constitution of 1946 which 

sttpulated: “On condition of reciprocity, France accepts the limitations 

of sovereignty necessary for the organisation and defence of-peace.” 

This commitment was confirmed in the 1958 constitution. 

94. The Europeans could, for example, collectively or individually under 
Article 43 of the UN Charter, conclude with the Security Council 
“special. ...agreements. . . . for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security. . . . in accordance with their respective constitutional 

' processes.” 

95. Efforts by the UN in the 1990s, to revise the Charter and reform the 
Security Council, to adapt to the new challenges, have failed, for lack 
of a rational, historically reasoned, approach. Klaus Schlichtmann, ‘A 
Draft on Security Council Reform.’ Peace & Change, Vol. 24, no. 4 
(October 1999), pp. 505-535 advocates a “skilful surgeon” approach to 
Security Council Reform, calculated to get maxtmum results with 
minimum effort. The article criticises the anomaly that two European 
countries and none from the South are represented on the Security 
Council as permanent members, recommending a single European 
permanent representation—arguing that European integration into the 
world community was an absolute necessity to effectively face the 
challenges of the twenty first century. The Europeans can make the 
United Nations work—and fulfil a great historic purpose (while making 
up for having started two World Wars in the twentieth century)! 
Although as a second step enlargement of the Council is supported, the 

underscores the importance of maintaining the number “5” 
for its basic composition as a first step because, with the Security Council 
having the power the ‘Permanent Five.” Obviously, the number “5” is 
reasonable in an environment requiring the resolution of conflicts by 
CONSENSUS. 

96. One could start by taking small steps toward a subcontinental 
confederation, such as liberating “capital market and other economic 
activities.... from... . all kinds of procedural obstacles of state 
sovereignty; by creating. . . . [a] customs union, . . . . Free Trade Area, 
and next a common market in which non-tariff barriers over territorial 
boundaries do not exist any more.” Motoko Shuto, Graduate School 
of International Political Economy (GSIPE), University of Tsukuba, 
Japan, in a personal correspondence to the author (e-mail of 22 June 
2002). Dr Shuto, however, maintained that “in the current situation. .. 
such necessary conditions are missing, and. . . . [it was therefore] hard 
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to expect such conditions [to] become ripe” any time soon. That is 
why the international community should encourage India and Pakistan 
to work for the long-term goal of monetary union (like the one in 
Europe), linking that with a subcontinental permanent representation 
in the Security Council (such as the ‘continental’ permanent 
representation many Europeans want). The economic issues and the 
issue of peace and security should necessarily have to be linked, to 
find a comprehensive and permanent solution to the problem. 


. A fixed timetable for comprehensive UN reform would be the best 


way to ensure the consent of the world community especially the 
developing nations and countries like Japan who aspire for a permanent 
representation in the UNSC. 
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Gandhian Way of Women 
Empowerment 


2 K.P. Mishra 


W omEN EMPOWERMENT HAS become a buzzword for 
policymakers, intellectuals, and social activists in India. Indian 
government also focused on this issue when it declared the year 2001 
as the year of women empowerment. Empowerment means a change 
in power structure and granting powers to those who are politically 
powerless. Therefore the process of empowerment involves 
confrontation because it is actually a struggle for power between 
political haves and have-nots. Women, in general, and rural women 
in particular, have been the most marginalised and exploited section 
of Indian society for centuries. After independence, schemes of women 
development launched by the government did not take notice of the. 
powerless of Indian rural women. Balwant Rai Mehta Committee did 
not.consider the issue of women’s participation in Panchayati Raj 
institutions. The committee on the status of women formed in 1974 
recommended the establishment of statutory all-women panchayats’ 
at the village level but this proposal was not implemented. The Ashok 
Mehta Committee too, failed to suggest appropriate institutional 
devices for effective participation of rural women. Department of rural 
development, for the first time, introduced 30 per cent quota for rural 
women in anti-poverty programmes like Jawahar Rojgar Yojna (YO). 

The national perspective plan for women (1988) recommended 30 
per cent of seats reserved for women in panchayats and muni- 
cipalities. 

The Seventy-third constitutional amendment provided a 
reservation of one-third seats for rural women in all the three levels of 
panchayats. Consequently at least one-third of PRIs in the country have 
women chairpersons. This was regarded as a watershed development 
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in the way of women empowerment. The elected women leaders were 
expected to perform the role of change agents who could lead and 
motivate rural women to participate in politics. The underlying 
assumption of the above step was that the reservation alone would be 
sufficient for empowering rural women. But it cannot be denied that 
lower status of women and their powerlessness vis—a—vis their male 
counterparts can be attributed more to social structure and economic 
dependence than that of political participation. Political power in itself 
is manifested in social relationships. Therefore, the process of 
empowerment is interlinked with social process. After a decade of 
reservation of seats for rural women it has been proved by various 
researches from different states that women chairpersons have been 
working as dummies, barring few exception. Therefore, “Husband Raj” 
still continues by proxy. Obviously the change agents among women 
failed to deliver goods. The elected women do not feel themselves 
empowered. The dark area of their relationship is the expected role of 
a motivator. The women leaders could not succeed in motivating 
women folk to take part in political process of grassroots institutions. 
Why could the reservation not fulfil the expectations? Why did the 
elected leaders at the village level fail to perform their expected role? 
What are the reasons behind it? What is the alternative policy for the 
uplift of women? These are some pertinent issues, which deserve our 
attention. 

Gandhi provides an alternative view, an approach, and a strategy 
for the emancipation of women. Emancipation can be more appropriate 
for Indian rural women than empowerment. Emancipation envisages 
de facto freedom from social bondages whereas empowerment is a de 
jure arrangement to grant powers to the powerless sections of society. 
Emancipation, therefore, has a wider perspective. In another sense 
emancipation and empowerment are co-related and goal of 
empowerment can be realised after emancipation. Therefore, the 
approach of empowerment is bound to fail without emancipation of 
women from bottlenecks of social structure. Another flaw in empo- 
werment approach is manifest in overestimation of the role of politics 
in transforming the social system. The state-centric approach without 
touching the social fabric fails to yield results. Gandhi never advocates 
for social change by the state. He outrightly rejects the approach of 
“building from the top” and strongly pleads for building from below. 
Gandhian approach towards the uplift of women is integrated, 
consisting of political, social, economic and psychological aspect of 
women development C.M. Jain rightly points out that “perhaps he 
[Gandhi] was first among those who had identified a close correlation 
between social process and political emancipation.”! Gandhi worked 
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hard for an egalitarian rural community in which women would be 
equal with men. To achieve this goal, Gandhi adopted the means to 
mobilise rural masses and to make them aware. Thus Gandhi tried to 
generate mass power by satyagraha. “People’s power or mass power,” 
writes T.N. Unnithan, “has the capacity to radically alter the power 
structure of societies.”* The awareness component has been crucial that 
has been corroborated by empirical evidences. Shakuntala Narsimham 
studied the effectiveness of an organisation called AWARE (Action for 
Welfare and Awakening in Rural Environment) in five districts of 
Andhra Pradesh. This organisation successfully worked in information 
sharing, awareness generation and motivation. All these efforts had a 
good impact on rural women. Narsimham is right in her emphasis on 
psychological empowerment of women.? 

For centuries, women have been regarded as the property of male 
members of the family. The process of socialisation beginning from 
hothe inculcates a sense of weaker sex in the minds of women. Later 
on, educational institutions also promote inequality of sex through 
curriculum. Besides the faulty system of education, market derogated 
the women as a commodity. As a result, export of women or sex tourism 
has become a huge profiting industry in the world market. Miss World 
becomes the role model for college girls in metropolitan towns. The 
cosmetic industries have the business of billions of rupees. This . 
consumerist view of women continues to dominate in the age of 
globalisation. Gandhi firmly denounces the above attitude towards 
women and he presents an alternative view of women. 

In conformity with the principle of Satyagraha, Gandhi regards 
women as equal partners or better half of men. For him, a woman is 
not a property or means of pleasure. Rather, a woman is a life- 
companion. Gandhi writes: “Wives should not be dolls and objects of 
indulgence, but should be treated as honoured comrades in community 
service.”4 He absolutely denies that women are inferior to men. Gandhi ‘ 
also ddds that women are true embodiment of ahimsa because they 
have more capacity for suffering than those of male counterparts. He 
succinctly remarks: “Women’s capacity for sacrifice, suffering and 
patience cannot be found in men.”° Moreover, women are more 
conscientious than men. Gandhi repeatedly exhorts Indian women to 
be a Sita, a Draupadi, or a Damayanti. It may be pointed out that the 
Gandhian view about the nature of Indian women seems to be 
traditional but, for Gandhi, all these traditional role models symbolised 
purity of character, humility, simplicity, fearlessness, and bravery. He 
appeals to women to be brave and fearless. He points out: “God only 
knows who invented the world abala for women of India. To call them 
abala is to condemn the inherent strength of women; in my view it is 
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an insult to them.”© To some extent, Gandhi believes in the division 
for work for men and women. Contrary to feminists, who strongly 
advocate for women taking part in the activities at the cost of family, 
Gandhi aims to preserve family life. For him, men have the 
responsibilities to maintain the family while women are to take care 
of household management. Some feminists may criticise Gandhi but 
the latter makes two additions in the division of work. First, he does 
not accept the inferior status of women’s work. For him, both 
responsibilities have equal value supplementary and complementary 
to each other and it should not be regarded as “suppression of her 
freedom.” Secondly, Gandhi is in strong opposition to restrict women 
under the walls of house. He strongly criticises this practice and writes: 
_ “To the this domestic slavery of women is a symbol of our barbarism. 
In my opinion the slavery of the kitchen is a remnant of barbarism 
mainly. It is high time that our womankind was freed from this incubus. 
Domestic work ought not to take the whole of women’s time.”” Thus, 
Gandhi tries to balance the domestic and public domain. Rearing of 
children and taking care of “health and home” is a sacred duty of 
women and by performing these duties she does not imbibe a sense of 
inferior sex. Gandhi pleads for a separate education and training for 
women keeping in view of their specific duties. - SE 
Gandhi strongly pleads for women’s role in public life. He exhorts 
them to take part in social change. In the public sphere, he has full 
trust in equality of men and women. He seriously worked for utilising 
women’s capacity for twin goals of social reform and national freedom. 
During the struggle for freedom, he urged Indian women to work for 
Swaraj, which could not be achieved without their full share. In view 
of Gandhi, women are more appropriate than men in Satyagraha 
because of the former’s capacity for sacrifice, suffering and patience. 
Satyagraha is the most appropriate technique of political action in any 
society: It can be effectively used as a means for social. change in which 
wornen have a paramount role to play. Gandhi rightly points out “As 
long as the women of India do not take part in public life, there can, be, 
no’ salvation for the country.”8 To achieve this purpose, he wants to 
open all offices, professions, and employment to women. Therefore 
Gandhi asserts full equality of men and women in public life. In-view 
of Gandhi, keeping women away from the task of nation building is 
continuance of social paralysis. | a ee 
Gandhi developed Satyagraha as a technique of political action and 
it was regarded as a foremost contribution in, political thought’. 
Satyagraha is a democratic means to protest against unjust rules and 
regimes. At the same time it is normative in which moral concerns are 
supreme. Therefore Satyagraha, for Gandhi, is a noviolent way to 
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change the society. C.M. Jain remarks: “He [Gandhi] never advocated 
the change in social order through the-force of the state but pleaded for 
spontaneity in which ethical soundness was a driving force.”? Gandhi 
has full faith in women’s capacity in this difficult task. Being more 
conscientious than men they are able to purify public life, which is 
suffering from unbridled corruption and selfish interests. He remarks: 
“For woman is sacrifice personified. When she does a thing in the right 
spirit, she moves mountains. We have misused our women. We have 
possibly neglected them.”!°-Gandhi’s advocacy for women’s 
participation in politics has a moral purpose that is purification of 
politics. It is not aimed at getting power, - 
'  Gandhi’s approach to the issue of women is centred upon removing 
the social barriers and to convert women as independent and self-reliant 
citizens. In this context, Gandhi tries to eradicate social evils like purdah, 
child—marriage, etc. He is dead against the system of purdah and 
repeatedly appeals for giving up this practice. He criticises the custom 
of purdah in harsh words thus: “Moreover, the very fact of keeping. a 
woman behind purdah has the effect of creating moral weakness in 
her. I believe that purdah helps not the maintenance but the destruction 
of morality.”!! Similarly, Gandhi is against child—marriage which, for 
him, is a secial evil. He exhorts Congress workers to encourage women 
to do away with these social practices. He also believes that in the matter 
of girl’s marriage, she must give consent. Although a note of 
conservatism can be found in Gandhi’s advice to marry in taking their 
parents into confidence. He. strongly opposes dowry system and he 
does not support heavy expenditure in marriage ceremony. He also 
wants to remove all socio—religious barriers to widow-remarriage. 
Precisely, Gandhi tries to eradicate all‘social practices that are 
detrimental to the well-being of women. He wants to accord equal 
social status for men and women and to remove all social bottlenecks 
which culminate in inferior status of women. 
Economic dependence of women can be regarded as a crucial hurdle 
in gender equality. Gandhi wants to remove the economic dependence 
-of women and to make them self-reliant. He suggests for every woman 
to take some form of work tq be independent. Gandhi advocates for 
women’s full right to her husband’s earnings and the women should 
have inalienable right to his property. Apart from property right, Gandhi 
pleads for equal wages for men and:women: He points out: “Both men 
and women should get equal wages. That is a woman’s right. It is only 
fair.” 2 It is interesting to note that even in village panchayats headed 
by women the female workers get Rs five less than those of male 
counterparts.!3 But Gandhi does not want to achieve economic inde- 
pendence of women at the cost of the family. The women, “queen of 
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household,” must not be dethroned from this position. In the name of 
economic self-reliance, the children should not be “deprived of tender 
care of their mothers” and in the view of Gandhi it is “a serious 
injustice.” Bringing up the children is a precious work, Gandhi re- 
marks. “Equality in status with men, I desire for women, but if the 
= mother fails in her sacred trust towards her children then nothing can 
atone for the loss.”!4 

It has become evident from the experiences of women chairpersons 
of villages that illiteracy is the major hurdle in their performance. 
Education, in the true sense of the term, enables oneself to perform 
social role by taking stock of prevailing socio-economic realities. 
Awareness is a prime component of empowerment. Education is an 
important means to generate awarenes. Gandhi diagnosed the evils of 
education system and found three important flaws in the prevailing 
education system, which is also true of the contemporary system to a 
great extent. Firstly, the system does not pay proper attention towards 
gender issue. In the words of Gandhi “No thought has been given to 
the relations of men and women, or to the place of women in Indian 
society.”!° The curriculum of schools fails to promote gender parity. 
Secondly, village life is totally neglected in the present education 
system. Therefore the educated class is not well aware of the harsh 
realities of village life. This was the major weakness of the planning in 
India. Thirdly, the system widens the gap between the educated adn 
uneducated. Educated women have no contact with illiterate and rural 
women. The feminist movement has also been centered on big cities. 
Here it must be pointed out that literacy mission is not sufficient for 
the eradication of these evils and generating awareness. Gandhi 
suggests a well-regulated and well-thought coeducation. Education 
for him is in itself a means for promoting gender equality and it is 
primarily concerned with attitudinal change of men towards women. 
“Awakening of mind” is primarily important for Gandhi and it is not 
possible from literacy education only. Through education the mindset 
of girls tends to be changed. Educated women will no longer have a 
sense of being a weaker sex. Through education women should develop 
a sense of self-respect. Hence, education makes women psychologically 
empowered having a sense of courage and self-esteem. Gandhi 
strongly advocates for special facilities provided for education of 
women. Moreover, women should have a distinct kind of education 
in which childcare and household management should be properly 
treated. Thus Gandhi proposes a restructuring of present education 
system that fosters gender parity and generates awareness among 
women. 


During the national movement, Gandhi strongly championed for 
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women’s participation in this movement. He not only exhorted women 
to take part in Satyagraha but also expressed the view that Swaraj would 
not be won without their involvement. The task of nation—builidng 
cannot be achieved without active involvement of women. But the 
million dollar question is how to ensure an effective participation of 
women especially rural women in the political process. The 
Government of India provided de jure arrangement by granting 
reservation for women. In contrast to this approach Gandhi suggests 
an integrated view regarding political participation of women. He is 
amply clear that men cannot bring about fhe regeneration of women. 
It is up to women only to emancipate themselves. Gandhi remarks: 
“My experiences have confirmed me in the view that advancement of 
women can come only by their own efforts.”!6 For the emancipation of 
women Gandhi pleads for three consecutive steps to be taken. The first 
step is to educate women that makes them fit to take their place in 
society. The second step is to generate awareness among women and 
to teach them to think independently. Gandhi rightly pointed out: 
“Today few women take part in politics and most of these do not do 
independent thinking. i are content to carry out their parent’s or 
their husband’s behests.”*’ This description is true for the present 
condition of women. Most of women Sarpanches entered the politics 
at the dictate of their family members and they put their signatures on 
the dotted line. Therefore, patriarchic rule continues by proxy and it is 
more important that self-esteemed and independent women come 
forward as leaders. 

The third step envisaged by Gandhi is to organise women. This 
task can be accomplished solely by women as he suggests, “work by 
women among women in the villages of India is an unbeaten task. 
Men are hardly fit for it.”!8 Gandhi strongly pleads for self-help of 
women. Women must have to cultivate good capacity for organised 
work. Through organised efforts women can be liberated. In this sphere, 
emergence of women leaders is quite important. Laying stress on 
organisation of women Gandhi remarks: “As a matter of fact, service 
to women can be rendered only by other women coming forward to 
serve. Women ought to learn to live together, to work together, to 
tolerate one another’s temperamental differences, to think 
independently and to put these thoughts into action with courage and 
determination and to put up with hardships.”!9 

Apart from the measures suggested above, Gandhi proposes 
restructuring of village life and improving the condition of rural women. 
Without restructuring of villages, the progress of a nation cannot be 
complete. Gandhi clearly remarks. “This question of liberation of 
women, liberation of India, removal of untouchability, amelioration of 
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the economic condition of the masses and the like resolve themselves 
into penetration into the village, reconstruction or rather reformation 
of village life.”“” He suggested for a self-reliant and self-sufficient 
village, the villages must be capable to manage their own affairs. Gandhi 
suggested that the Indian village must be a complete republic that can 
provide food, clothes, shelter for the villagers. Villages also work as 
centres of cultural and educational activities. The village in Gandhian 
scheme is ruled by panchayats. Thus the reconstruction of village is 
based on the principles of economic and political decentralisation. 
Gandhi strongly envisaged that village must be a small community 
and he wanted to keep power politics away from the villages. - | 

Gandhi strongly pleaded for women taking part in politics like in 
other matters. He supported complete equality for women in this sphere 
and he advocated the repealing of all legal disqualifications. He also 
worked for removal of social evils like child marriage, purdah, etc. 
and championed for educating and awakening women.’ He had no 
objection to women standing for elections. But he had some 
reservations. He strongly opposed the patronage system. For him, “It 
would be a dangerous thing to insist on membership on the ground 
merely of sex. Women and for that matter any group should disdain 
patronage. They should seek justice, never favours. What Gandhi 
preferred was the constructive programmes for the uplift of women 
like education, economic independence, generating awareness and 
organised work for women. By these efforts, the leaders from below 
among women can emerge. In place of these efforts, provision of 
reservations appears to be one-sided. Another notable feature of 
Gandhian scheme for political upliftment of women is a different 
objective behind entering politics. Gandhi reminded women who were 
eager to take part in politics that “to take part in public life is to serve 
your poor sisters.” Politics, therefore is a means to serve the poor. 
Gandhi .outrightly rejected the power view of politics. For him, 
constructive work and service to people are important. In a reply to a 
question, Gandhi answered, “I entirely agree that constructive work 
and political work should not be mixed. To me constructive work done 
properly is all sufficient. It leaves no necessity for any other 
programme.” In the present scene, the constructive work has been 
forgotton. Consequently, the rural life has become more politicised due 
to the establishment of Panchayati Raj institutions. But it failed to pay 
dividend for women and other weaker sections of rural society. It may 
be pointed out that in some places where constructive works like 
education and awareness campaign were done properly, the women 
had got the benefit and they became empowered. 

Women leaders emerging as a result of reservation measure have 
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no perception about their role. Therefore they fail to initiate any measure 
for the uplift of their counterparts. As a result, women folk in the villages 
remain stagnant. Gandhi appropriately suggests for women leaders 
that they “must also have a clear idea beforehand as to what they would 
do inside the legislature.”*4 Without clarity of role, women leaders are 
bound to fail. Women leaders should have enough information 
regarding the functioning of panchayats and they must have skills to 
guide other women. For this purpose, they will have the capacity to 
communicate to rural women. Generally, it has been observed that 
women Sarpanch and other women who take part in the meetings of 

Gram Sabha are silent spectators. In this situation leader—follower 
relationship cannot be established. Women leaders must take decisions 
and initiate the proposals for the betterment of rural women. They must 
have enough skills to mix with their counterparts and try to understand 
their problem. To achieve the goal of empowerment, emergence of 
capable women leaders is crucial who inherit the qualities like self- 
confidence, self—-ssertiveness and self-identity. Gandhi worked hard 
for the emergence of this type of leadership. 

"Brom the above description, it becomes clear that Gandhi’s approach 
towards emancipation of women was an integrated one encompassing 
all economic, psychological, social, and political aspects of human life. 
Gandhi wanted to change the social structure in favour of women by 
peaceful means. He suggested that education must inculcate the values 
of gender equality in the minds of men. Education therefore is a means 
of socialisation and it should attempt to change the attitude of men 
towards women. On the other hand Gandhi also laid emphasis on the 
education of women. Educated women will be able to think 
independently. The present system of reservation has shown that the 
women leaders at the village level work according to the wishes of 
their family members. Apart from education suggestions of Gandhi 
regarding organisation of women, generation of awareness among them 
by educated women and economic self-reliance of women are 
important correctives for the present system of reservation. The 
patronage system alone cannot empower women and Gandhi was 
wholeheartedly against this system. What he wanted was the emergence 
of right kind of women leadership from below who were free from 
social barriers. It is evident that “building from the top” has failed. The 
policymakers, social activists and champions of women’s liberation 
must learn the lessons from the Gandhian approach towards women 
and they must engage themselves in the constructive work among rural 
women. Otherwise empowerment of rural women will remain a 


pipedream. 
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Magna Carta for a Global 
Community? 


Dr YOUNG SEEK Choue of Korea presented to the International 
Peace Research Association’s world congress his blueprint for a “Global 
Common Society” (GCS). 

Dr Choue proposes his scheme of GCS as the ideal goal to be 
pursued by all the peoples of the world. The scheme involves evolution 
of the human being and the human family that one could bring about 
the evolution of the human society at all levels—tlocal, state, regional 
and global. According to Dr Choue, GCS can be established through 
five measures—creation of a “human-centred society,” that is governed 
by “cultural norms” (not instinctual urges), based on “universal 
democracy” and “peaceful global society, under “Pax United Nations.” 

In elaborating his scheme of GCS, Dr Choue has invoked a number 
of concepts and has given them his own meanings. Hence the need for 
a closer examination of these concepts—such as, among others— 
globalisation, material affluence, free and fair trade, law and justice, 
protection of human life and nature. 

Human-—centred Society: According to Choue,; a human-—centred 
society is the one in which science and technology are not the enemies 
of humans; nor do the machines and materialism dominate human 
lives. Choue suggests a “blending” of spiritualism and pragmatism. If 
pragmatism implies materialism, then such a blending could easily 
constitute an oxymoron. Materialism will inevitably lead tg the 
domination of men by machines. 

On the one hand, Dr Choue considers religion as “necessary and 
good.” On the other, he is critical of religious fundamentalism. But 
religion cannot exist without its fundamentals, that are based on blind 
faith and dogmatism—iike blind faith in the concepts of God, God’s 
revelations, the divinely-appointed prophet and church organisation: 
These beliefs nurture monolithic views, dogmas and fanaticism, which 
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in turn lead to violence against non-believers and critics. Humanism 
and peace, the goals of the Choue proposals, would be the first victims 
of irrationalism and violence. 

Cultural Norms: Dr Choue proposes a movement of new= 
Renaissance that could avoid animalistic and instinctual behaviours, 
like survival of the fittest and self—-centredness, and cultivate cultural 
riorms arid behaviours. Culture would avoid “exclusionism” and “ ego- 
centrism,” thereby establishing peace in mind, peace at home and 
workplace, and peace with neighbours. 

However, industrialisation necessitates consumers. Consumerism, 
unfortunately, leads to greed and selfishness. 

Material Affluence: According to Dr Choue, the world community 
will create material affluence. Material abundance has been a product 
of massive industrialisation. History reveals that industrialisation of 
the West depended upon massive supplies of raw materials, energy 
sources, slave or cheap labour, captive markets, investment 
opportunities and emigration of surplus population. These facilities 
were secured through colonialism, both domestic and external. The 
neo—colonialism of World Trade Organisation (WTO) is necessary to 
sustain Western material affluence. 

Industrialisation gave birth to the Siamese-twins—military and 
non-military industries, nurtured by authoritarian /totalitarian regimes. — 
Colonialism is built upon militarisation, militarism and wars. 

Wedded to materialism and profiteering, industrialisation becomes 
dehumanised. This means that profitability, not humanity, and power, 
not peaceableness, become the guiding principles. 

Dehumanised industry develops dehumanisation of science- 
technology. Some contend that science-technology per se is amoral, 
which can be put to immoral use by the human beings. The sword, it is 
argued, does not kill people; only people Kill people with swords. What 
is the very purpose (telos)in the making of the sword? The purpose is 
to hurt or kill humans. The only guarantee against destructive 
technology is to recast its product—the sword into a ploughshare! 

Unlimited industrialism and materialism cannot become the path 
to peace and humahitarianism. Gandhian prescription of “basic needs” 
fulfilment: (limited consumerism) through limited materialism and. 
limited industrialism car help create social —political structures that 
greatly reduce the evil and the violent consequences of massive 
industrialisation. Gandhi does, but Dr Choue does not suggest limiting 
industrialisation! 

Free and Fair Trade: Dr Choue advocates “free and fair trade.” 
Massive industrialisation necessitates massive markets. Free trade, if 
not fair trade, has been a cherished goal of the developed countries. 
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With built-in handicaps, industries in ans. St countries need 
protection because they cannot fully co with the trade of the 
industrialised countries: In the words of Ka , free trade is the sword 
of the strong, protectionism is the shield of the weak. Even the 
developed states do not hesitate to resort to protectionism whenever 
their own industries cannot compete. 

The concept of “fairness,” implies competition. To be fair a com- 
petition must provide equal opportunities for all competitors. However, 
can trade competition between the rich and poor nations, and between 
the developed and undeveloped nations, be ever fair? Providing 
handicaps for the undeveloped could be fair (a sort of an affirmative 
action), but some persons object to such a provision. Cooperation, not 
competition, is the way to eliminate inequalities that any competition 
starts with and ends with. 

Environment: Like Gandhi, Dr Choue also lays emphasis on 
protecting the environment. According to Gandhism, the destruction 
of the environment has been a consequence of unlimited and reckless 
industrialisation that aims at profitability, not protection of the 
environment. Science-technology, enslaved to dehumanised industry, 
has’ bécome the instrument of industrial pollution and ecological 
disasters that are threatening human existence. Unless industrialism 
and materialism are limited and controlled, the environment remains 
endangered, going from bad to worse. 

Globalisation: Dr Young Seek Choue’s scheme of the world 
community is based on an appreciation of and support to the recent 
phenomenon of globalisation in the realms of science and technology, 
industry, trade, investment, economic aid, communications media and 
political ideologies. These elements are beneficial to the industrialists, 
bankers and scientists of the developed world, those who want to 
sustain their economic affluence through Western neo—colonialism. To 
the Western media owners, globalisation provides an opportunity to 
brainwash the Third World. To the arms manufacturers, globalisation 
helps military of the world, to conduct proxy wars, to launch military 
interventions on the pretext of ending ethnic cleansing, religious riots, 
terrorism, and to enforce or promote free enterprise economies and 
free trade in the name of human rights and democratisation. 
Globalisation has also been the instrument of spreading diséases, | 

pollution, hatreds and violence all round the world. l 

On balance, there are more negatives than positives on the 
phenomenon of globalisation. Such globalisation cannot be the right 
foundation for building a world community envisaged by Dr Choue. 

Justice, Truth, Law: According to Dr Choue, “justice must be built 
upon truth, arid law must become the manifestation of justice. Therefore 
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justice and law must be the same, and they must be lasting, unalterable 
and universal.” 

What is truth? If truth is derived from irrationalism of religionism, 
racism, sexism, or chauvinism, then it becomes absolutist blind faith 
that cannot be debated or compromised. However, all human truths 
on social, economic and political issues can only be subjective (not 
objective) and relative (not absolute), and must be rational (not non- 
rational or irrational); therefore, they cannot be “lasting” or 
“unalterable.” 

On rational grounds we can identify four types of justice—{i) legal 
justice that is based on law, whatever its content; (ii) economic justice 
that depends upon system of distribution of economic values and goods; 
(iii) social justice, that deals with distinctions based on, among others, 
class, caste, sex, race, religion, and nationality; and (iv) distributive 
justice, that refers to the distribution of socio-economic benefits on any 
of the above bases. To be lasting and universal, justice should be built 
upon human equality or equitability, and should avoid the entaglements 
of conceptualising absolute truth. 

Universal Democracy: To Dr Young Seek Choue, universal democracy 
is the opposite of nationalistic and proletarian democracy (comm— 
unism). He seems to agree with the communists claim to democracy. 
However, Dr Choue contends that, in a democracy, liberty and equality 
must co-exist, along with co-prosperity, which Dr Guha stipulates as 
provisions of welfare (as a right), workfare (as the duty of the state) 
and well being (as the need of all citizens). 

Dr Choue advocates universal democracy based on equality, equity 
and justice, coexistence and co-prosperity. This advocacy has some 
built-in problems such as those defining democracy, describing 
democratic values, behaviours and structures, and identifying the pie- 
requisites for developing democracy. 

In current usage, we talk of capitalist democracy, social democracy, 
proletarian democracy, People’s Democracy, Gandhism democracy, 
Christian or Jewish democracy, and apartheid democracy. Some 
dictators set up their own version of democracy, e.g. Mao Tse-tung’s 
New democracy: Sukarno’s Guided Democracy: Ayub Khan’s Basic 
Democracy, and so on. 

Very often democracy is seen simply as an electoral system, i.e. 
leaders and/or lawmakers are elected, even though the franchise could 
be limited, and elections may not be regular or free or fair. However, 
democracy is much more than elections. The electoral structure must 
be supported by four pillars—human rights, rule of law, socio-economic 
justice, and nonviolence conflict resolution. 

The structure and the pillars must be built upon the foundation of 
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democratic values (liberty, equality, fraternity, pluralism, and 
nonviolence), democratic behaviour (toleration, open—mindedness, 
consensus—building and compromise—seeking through debate and 
peaceful settlement of disputes), and democratic socialisation (of 
children, family and nation through school, church, union, political 
party, mass media and the like). Thus, democracy is not simply a system 
of government, but also a way of life. Full-fledged democracy is 
impossible under a colonial-imperial system, which is, by definition, 
exploitative, oppressive and hierarchical. A basic prerequisite for 
democracy is national liberation from colonial or neo—colonial shackles. 

The world reflects uneven development in terms of national 
liberation and democratisation. Building democracy needs time; to 
become stable and effective, a democracy should survive continuously 
for at least fifty years. A highly militarised and militaristic society 
disallows or reduces democratisation. Militarism builds hierarchies, 
blind obedience and veneration for violence, military budgets and 
militarisation. All these factors are antithetical to democratisation. 

People suffering starvation, poverty, unemployment, ill health, 
illiteracy, civil war or war cannot be interested in democratisation. Social 
revolution launched by the alienated often abolishes existing 
democracy. However, material abundance is no guarantee of 
democratisation. l 

High industrialisation has not inevitably lead to high democra- 
tisation. Nazi Germany, Fascist Japan and Communist Soviet Union, 
that became advanced in their industrialisation and their science- 
technology, ended up as totalitarian polities. As a matter-of-fact, even 
in the Western states industrialisation and democratisation did not go 
hand-in-hand. Initial industrialisation in the West was introduced 
under an authoritarian regime. Advanced democracy in the West was 
only a post-industrial growth. 

Serious questions have been raised as to the meaningfulness of 
democracy that is highly influenced by big money in elections, the 
dominance of one or two political parties that have become the new 
churches, the brainwashing media monopolies that are controlled by 
the big business, the widespread netwok of secret services, the 
tremendous expansion of militarisation, the constant indulgences in 
wars, and by the industrial technological-military complex that runs 
the government. All these challenges to democracy are the results of 
massive industrialisation, dehumanised science-technology, militari- 
sation and authoritarianisation. 

Universal democracy is an ideal vision; the complexity and the slow 
moving and demanding nature of democracy requires deep and 
thoroughgoing analyses of all the necessary ingredients and their 
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interrelatedness. Dr Choue advocates universal democracy based on 
equality, equity, justice, co-existence and co—prosperity. This advocacy 
has some built-in problems. 

Pax UN: According to Dr Choue, there are three reasons for inter- 
state wars (a) naked power, exclusivity, and search for militaristic 
hegemony; (b) religious fundamentalism; and. (c) dogmatic class 
ideology. These three factors should be eliminated in order to abolish 
war and to build Pax UN that could usher in a world government. This 
is a rather simplistic view on the causes of war. However, world 
federalists have proposed many a scheme for world government. 
Devotees of the UN have written upon reforming the UN to transform 
it into a world government. 

Three crucial questions arise: (1) WiJl the proposed world 
government be based on population, wealth or military power? (2) What 
will be the response of big powers to such a government? (3) How 
committed are states to national sovereignty? 

Enjoying their dominant role in the UN, the big powers will surely 
not support a world regime in which their powers will be reduced, 
and in which the majority of the Third World states will make decisions. 
The new states recently decolonialised would not be ready to give up 
sovereignty, the only shield the poor and the weak states have, however 
thin, against big power intervention on filmsiest grounds. The big 
powers, especially the super power, which are imposing globalisation 
on the developing countries, are not at all willing to surrender or even 
reduce their own national sovereignty. 

The big powers will surely resist UN dictation (by the Third World 
majority) over issues of disarmament, arms race, environment and 
pollution, while the non—Western developing states may not be happy 
to let the big pwers in the UN intervene on the excuses of ethnic or 
religious conflicts, civil wars and population control 

Global organisation, like the WTO and World Bank, may not prove 
helpful in strengthening the UN. WTO is run in the economic interests 
of the developed states; World Bank’s demand on aid-receiving 
countries to make “structural adjustments” has already proved 
disastrous in building those nations, and in developing international 
solidarity. 

Among unequals, there is always a built-in discrimination. 
However, some well-off states consider “affirmative action” ona global 
scale as discrimination. The goal of Pax UN will have plenty of problems 
that have to be considered in depth. 

“Global Common Society”: I suppose Dr Choue coined the phrase 
“Global Common Society.” I am presuming it really means “Global 
Community.” Human “society” is a grouping of individuals living or 
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working together to fulfill certain common needs through mutual 
cooperation. “Community” is an evolved society that has become more 
integrated through deepened economic interdependencies, cultural 
bonds, ethnic ties and community—consciousness. 

The global community, it is assumed, will be based on equality, 
justice, law and cooperation, and will be a worldwide democracy that 
guarantees human liberties, rule of law and material abundance. The 
global community will abandon militarisation, arms race and war, and 
will usher in universal peace. The global community will evolve, 
assumably, through moral and spiritual transformation of human 
beings. 

. Ethics, which are organically interlocked with economic, social and 
political factors, for some reasons have not been dealt with in the two 
papers. However, some references have been made to certain moral 
similarities between the plans proposed by Choue and Gandhi. 

Karl Marx was entirely monistic in focusing on economic 
determinism as the key to all other dimensions of human society. For 
Kant and Hegel the abstract element, spirit, was the single force that 
shaped everything. Machiavelli was obsessed with political power to 
the total exclusion of ethical, social and economic factors. Plato believed 
that the philosopher-king can solve all problems of human society. The 
pragmatist Aristotle advocated that what is ought to be; therefore, he 
approved slavery, economic disparities, inferiority of women and a 
mixed government of existing classes. In contrast to all these, Gandhism 
is a holistic philosophy that combines the ethical with the economic 
forces, the spiritual with the socio-political factors, the practical with 
the ideal, the evolutionary change with the revolutionary tempo, and 
the individual with the nation and the world. Gandhi was a’saint and 
a social activist who mobilised millions and led nonviolence revo- 
lutions. 

Conclusion: In contrast to Dr Choue’s focus on moral and spiritual 
transformation of human beings at all levels, through industrialisation 
and materialism, Gandhian approach combines moral values with the 
economic, political, social and educational, religious, psychological and 
humanitarian values and actions. Gandhian plans include the roles of 
the individual, the nation and the world. Gandhi combines the ideal 
with the practical. Gandhi's life was a story of “experiments in truth,” 
he was a practical—idealist. Gandhian blueprint for the world 
community is not only a holistic multi-dimensional ideal, but also a 
practical guide to nonviolent revolutions in social, economic, political 
and ethical realms. 

Dr Young Seek Choue’s Magna Carta for a world community is 
laudable, but far from complete, lacking in thing certain depth, and 
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demands for elaboration on certain critical factors that have been 
missed, overlooked or underplayed. I am neither a cynic nor a pessimist | 
to dismiss the Choue proposal for a world community. 


M.V. NAIDU 


Overcoming Obstacles to Religious 
Pluralism: A Workshop Report _ 


Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL of churches in India organised a three- 
day workshop on inter-religious pilgrimage for peace, preceding its 
25th quadrennial assembly at Thirunelveli in the first and second weeks 
of February 2004. An interesting aspect of this workshop was the wider 
‘ecumenical’ way the inter—religious problem was inquired into, namely 
of obstacles to pluralism within the respective participants’ own faith, 
in their neighbours’ faiths, and ways and means of overcoming the 
obstacles and realising social harmony in truth. The dynamics of the 
workshop was itself one of dialogue, rather than of mutual accusations 
in monologue. Even though the time may have been too short for it, 
the sharing was cordial and confident, marked by sufficient good will 
for frank and free communication. 

The composition of the group was also congenially ecumenical. 
Near thirty Hindu, Muslim and Christian participants from five 
southern States of Kerala, Tamilnadu, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra took part in the proceedings by invitation. Understandably 
Muslims and Catholics were in a minority, but the Christians 
outnumbered the Hindus. The CSI bishop of Thirunelveli inaugurated 
it. Rev. Packiam Samuel, the executive secretary of the NCCI, raised 5 
key questions relating to the theology of religions and explained the 
spirit and purpose of the inter—religious session for the NCCI assembly. 
One working session of 3 hours duration was devoted to each of the 
themes. 

Principal speakers included the present reporter, the director of 
the Gandhi Study Centre, Chennai, a Reader and a faculty member 
from Mahatma Gandhi University, Kottayam, a retired professor from 
United Theological College, Bangalore, an assistant from the chair of 
Interreligious Relations at the Madurai Kamaraj University, a retired 
Muslim manager of the Reserve Bank of India from Nagpur, and a 
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Syrian Orthodox metropolitan from Kerala. More participants also 
hailed from these locations and the venue of the assembly. 

General Criticism: Obstacles to religious pluralism in India were seen to 
be the beliefs or assumptions, which arose outside the Indian ambience 
and moved into the country like unquestionable dogmas, whether in 
the form of the Indo-Aryan, Turko—Islamic or Euro—Christian 
superiority over the other segments of the encountered population. 
Each claimed the superiority of its gods and its inspired scriptures as 
the ground of its own superiority over the people it conquered or sought 
to conquer. Religion thus became a political-military ideology at the 
hands of groups, otherwise not so secure and powerful. It was the way 
of every weak people's spiritual and psychological empowerment, 
looking upon conquest as the historical proof and verification its claims 
of superiority, disproving the weaker or defeated party’s claims as mere 
myths. Thus no religious tradition is absolutely and transparently , 
intelligible and unconditionally open to the truth of all others. 

Christianity’s exclusive claim to the divinity of its unique saviour 
and itself as the solitary haven of salvation betrayed its concern with 
unilateral conversion and sociological proof of its claims rather than , 
revealing the intrinsically superior quality and spiritual weight of its 
faith. The fact of such claims being found in the sacred scripts would 
not establish them more strongly than if they were only found in oral 
traditions, seeing that it was the oral tradition, which was eventually 
committed to the written medium. The weight of scripture then is more 
of collective belief and interpretation in terms of that belief than of 
verified personal experience. Negative claims about other faiths are 
certainly not founded on personal or even collective experience, other 
than the contingent fact of material conquest, about which the role of 
gods is an arbitrary but collective subjective attribution. 

Irrespective of their faiths, parents, teachers and elders bias the 
young against the faith of other communities. Caste may be a source of 
such bias in and against Hinduism and Indian Christianity. While 
prejudice surrounded others’ faiths and identities, foreign language 
and estranged rituals added to the prejudice against Christianity and 
Islam. Christian and Muslim reference to those of other faiths 
respectively as “heathen” or “infidels,” is particularly offensive to 
Hindus. Christians keeping the non-Christians out of their Communion 
services also offends the latter. 

Self—Criticism: Some Hindu representatives felt bad about the caste 
hierarchical structure of inferiority and superiority in their society, its 
all-inclusive vastness and the anti-feminist prejudice built even into 
its family tradition. Some were unhappy with Hindu polytheism, its 
extreme flexibility, the indefinite and non-canonical plurality of its 
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scriptures, and their amorphous and all-inclusive and all-absorbing 
syncretism. They also regretted the emergence of Hinduism in the recent 
decades as a fundamentalist religion reactionary to Islam and 
Christianity. 

The Muslim participants deplored the degree of importance given 
to the Imams and Mullahs in Islam, the diversity among the Mullahs 
in the interpretation of the Koran, the conflict among the Islamic sects, 
the impermissibility of women and non-Muslims for worship into 
mosques and the insufficient respect for other faiths. 

The Christians were critical of their Church’s Western colonial past, 
the exclusiveness of its God—concept, its presumption of the knowledge 
of the truth and salvation, the gap between its preaching and practice, 
its ritualistic division of the world into an inner and an outer circle, by 
making baptism the precondition of other sacraments, church- 
membership a factor to reckon with in other fellowships, their non- 
participation in others’ worship and festivals, and their non—acceptance 
of non—Christians on theologically equal terms with them. 

Criticism of Others: Going to the criticism of other faiths, it was 
noticeable that auto—criticism was far more than the criticism of others. 
Some Christians found fault with Hinduism for its high degree of 
ritualism, progressive Aryanisation or Brahminisation of folk—religion, 
and the exclusion of non—Hindus from the inner holies of the classical 
temples, and the ‘Hindutwa’ model of national integration as a form 
of cultural intolerance alien to the authentic and age-old Hindu 
tradition. It was seen as an artificially manoeuvred political process of 
making Hinduism ‘missionary’ and Semitic, by will as against its 
intrinsic charisma of tolerance of religio—cultural diversity. Hinduism’s 
indifference to pressing social problems of human need, misery and 
caste oppression, with the philosophical detachment, which belief in 
Karma and rebirth inculcate, also came in for mention. 

Islam was criticised on the grounds of its non—openness to the 
application of reason to its Koran, whereby it was seen as introducing 
an opposition between God or religion and reason. It was also seen as 
intolerant of other faiths. Its use of ‘jihad’ gave others the impression 
about it as favouring terrorism. Islamic ‘brotherhood’ did not seem to 
include the female gender of the human species in an equal ‘sisterhood.’ 
The Muslims were also perceived as too rigidly closed on themselves 
in social and religious celebrations. Their use of Arabic rather than the 
vernacular expressions of greeting also distances and sets them apart 
from the local population. 

Christians came in for criticism on the following grounds: the 
incongruence of professed belief and their actual practice, their refusal 
of ‘prasadam’ from Hindu neighbours, the non—concreteness of their 
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idea of the neighbour, their non-forgiving attitude and behaviour 
outside of the sacramental practice of penance, holding /gospel 
meetings’ in public places, their calling Hindus and non-Christians 
‘sinners,’ the non—integration of the Dalits and other castes on equal 
social footing, conversion by the ever mushrooming Christian sects. 

Removing Obstacles to Harmony: Overcoming the obstacles to inter- 
religious harmony calls for acknowledgement of the fact of distrust 
and prejudice, and generosity to make a new beginning, breaking 
through the barriers of theological stereotypes, and bracketing the 
preconceived notions about one’s own and others’ faiths. Dialogue 
between persons of different faiths is only possible on the honest 
admission of the possibility of our mutual misunderstanding, and that 
tensions between them need not and will not realistically be resolved 
in any planned time frame. Union of minds and hearts, while preserving 
all identities intact, needs and takes its own time for individuals and 
groups to mature emotionally. 

It takes mature and open-minded adults to accept religious 
plurality and move on to pluralism as a mind-set and psychological 
attitude of mutual and all-round respect. Only so could a culture of 
dialogue be promoted within and without one’s own religious circle. 
In order to break the “narrow domestic walls” of separation and enable 
India to awake into the “heaven of freedom,” those convinced of it will 
have. to engage in lobbying for such dialogue as an agenda within all 
religious denominations. This could help to realise the 
for all religions that Gandhiji dreamed of and laid down his life for. 
His assassination points to the real and factual possibility of how human 
error and sin can and do thwart even divine projects. Hence no religious 
community has room to feel any sense of comparative superiority over 
any others. The inner strength of every religion lay in the quality of its 
respect for the others’ faith. This would enable and encourage every 
faith-community to learn from and imitate whatever is good, true and 
beautiful in every faith in order to correct the faults and failures within 
itself. This would help religions move beyond the need for conversion 
from one into the other. When whole communities adopt such a stand, 
individuals also would learn to grow in commitment to their own faiths 
together with respect for the importance of others’ religious identity. A 
practical respectful approach to people and life as the presence of the 
divinity in every individual would transform religion from ritualism 
to existential spirituality and living dialogue at the experiential rather 
than ideological level, moving on to find inter-faith cultural expression 
in folk art media and stories, which go a long way to cement 
communities together in a living dialogue of mutual trust and cordial 
participation in one another’s festivals. We shall have moved from 
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theoretical hermeneutics to the practice of religion at its inner spiritual 
core. 
Conclusion: the final statement: In the face of the historical fact of 
India’s religious plurality, which some socio-political organisations in 
the country threaten to disrupt, the final statement summarising the 
deliberations of the group stressed the duty of all responsible citizens 
to raise their voice tu affirm the plurality of or secular national fabric. 
To promote a harmonious unity in diversity, the group recommended 
the following set of measures: (i) organisation of non-religious sports, 
‘games and cultural entertainment, with prizes from prominent 
members of different religious communities; (ii) common celebration 
of festivals of different religions, including the residents of the poorer 
neighbourhoods in them; (iii) promotion of inter—religious prayer and 
dialogue groups, besides task forces of volunteer youth groups of 
different religious traditions, who are ready to handle and contain crisis 
situations as and when they arise, and to impart to them a sympathetic 
knowledge of the spirit of the different religious histories; (iv) asking 
the leadership of the different religious denominations to identify, 
discourage and prevent the persons and forces within their respective 
communities, that might be working against the spirit of unity in 
religious and cultural diversity. 


IGNATIUS JESUDASEN 5J. 


Gandhian Principles in the 
Present—day Society - 


THe ADAGE “PEACE is liberty in tranquillity” connotes the true 
ideology of a godfather of the nation, a guiding light to the mankind 
and a person of truth and will power. He is personified as a symbol of 
peace to the world. His “philosophy” significantly stays relevant to 
the present scenario, though not implemented with true spirit. 2 October 
1869 marks an year that gifted to the world a personality who became 
a synonymous with “humanity,” “peace,” and “nonviolence.” A classic 
man who actually tested the worst of times and left memorable happy 
days of freedom for the generations in the Indian subcontinent. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, respectfully known as 
“MAHATMA GANDHI,” is undeniably one of the greatest and most 
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interesting personalities of the world. Millions of people who had never 
seen him, or have heard him still remember him for this principles that 
targeted at the welfare of a “common man” in fact a “common Indian.” 
His greatest contribution to the billions of the world population— 
“conquest of violence by love and goodwill” many of the political 
bigwigs were irked out others more patient being and those who were 
better acquainted with Gandhi observed “the sense of values, the 
sensitivity that Gandhiji displayed may be what the world needs today. 
The aim of this article is to present the relevance of Gandhian principles 
in the present day society. 

The vision of Gandhi is appreciated but the spirit of his preachings 
are long forgotten today. Gandhian ideologies no longer stand as the 
heart of the nations existence. Many surveys stunningly indicate that 
children of India are possessing “nil” knowledge about the father of 
out nation. This undoubtedly is a situation that calls for awakening the 
“youth” of tomorrow and forward the ideologies that work for 
integration of the societal structure and create much more awareness 
levels about the golden history of India’s freedom struggle. Gandhi 
remarkably and significantly led the struggle for freedom into a 
victorious path. His struggle for freedom was showcased on the true 
instruments like “nonviolence” and “satyagraha” which he highly 
acclaimed as the weapons for victory. Gandhi relied over the ever 
relevant principles of Satya (truth), Nonviolence, Ahimsa, Satyagraha, . 
and Sarvodaya. 

Gandhiji emphasised the eradication of any form of evil from the 
grassroots of the society and thoroughly stressed over the means that 
are to be employed for doing things as primarily important and not 
the ends. He calls ends as convertible terms and there is no wall of 
separation betweeen them. Why Gandhiji laid so much of emphasis on 
the means than on ends can be explained by the fact that we have control 
over the means and never over the ends. Truth to him is God and with 
all the good qualities that the later terms connotes. 

Faith in satya is the starting point of Gandhian philosophy. The 
greatest faith consists in loving and serving all, i.e. in striving after the 
“greatest good for acquired by the pursuit of nonviolent values. Gandhi 
opinioned that nonviolence is essentially a weapon of the brave and 
that it is born out of inner convictions based on moral considerations. 
To practise nonviolence the satyagrahi must shed fear, be humble and 
should be capable of exercising control over his thoughts, words and 
deeds. 

Another prime principle of Gandhi is “Ahimsa.” According to him, 
“Ahimsa” is not just non—killing it is good will towards all life. It is 
positive and essentially a dynamic force. He further says that satyagraha 
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is holding on the truth or insistence on truth. It is the vindication of 
truth not by infliction of suffering on the opponent but on one’s own 
self, Satyagraha is a weapon of the brave who have the courage of doing 
things without killing. It opens up the inner understanding in man. 
There is nothing that is not achievable by the means of satyagraha. His 
political philosophy is a corollary of his religious and moral principles. 
To him religion means belief in the ordered moral government of the 
universe, religion provides a moral basis to all the other activities which 
they would otherwise lack. He did not separate religion for politics 
and thought that politics was only a projection of religion and morality. 

Gandhi strongly advocated the spiritual unity of all life. “We are 
all sparks of the same fire” and said that we are the children of the 
same God. In Gandhi’s opinion there is no inherited superiority. All 
have the same soul as any other and it is because he believes in this 
inherent equality of all men that he finds the doctrine of superiority 
which many other rulers attribute to themselves unacceptable, Strictly 
on moral grounds Gandhi’s ideal state willl completely wipe out 
revenues derived from drinks and drugs. An important item of his 
constructive programme is therefore “total prohibition as state policy” 
the real part relates to an effective, nonviolent persuasive propaganda 
among the people against the social evil. Gandhi also advocated and 
preached another concept of his ideal state called as “sarvodaya.” He 
says that the highest aim of any government as well as the individuals 
should -be to promote the concept of “sarvodaya” which rightly 
propagated “the greatest good to the greatest number.” The only real 
dignified doctrine that can be achieved by utmost “sacrifice.” 

In a nutshell, all of Gandhian teachings and preachings are not only 
classics to India but also to the entire world. Around the world we find 
people belonging to different countries remembering Gandhi's 
preachings but the lack of following the spirit of his teachings and the 
lack of implementation of his ideologies are obvious. From the national 
leaders to a common man in India every one comfortably accepts 
Gandhi as “the father of our nation.” But are the fathers’ words followed 
by the citizens or sons of India? We can strongly say “no”; for instance 
one of daily newspapers conducted an internet poll on the same topic 
and the question was “Do Mahatma’s teachings have relevance in 
India’s current social-politica] scenario?” and astonishingly 47.74 per 
cent of the people gave reply as “no” and 45,94 per cent of the people 
expressed their positive opinion as “yes” and the rest 6.3 per cent of 
the people refused to answer as they opted their reply to be “can’t 
say.” It is unfortunate that one time workable ideologies that highlight 
the existence of a better and human world are now deemed to be no 
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Gandhiji fought for the welfare of the people and sacrificed his life 
for our own nation. He is infact the godfather of our nation and visioned 
a peaceful nation with the respect of human life. But we see quite a 
contradictory image of the country than what Gandhi dreamt of. 

Gandhi dreamt for: 


a State following nonviolence and the principle of Ahimsa. 

a State that shows equality among all human beings with no evils of 
religious bias or the bias of social stratification. 

a State that distributes wealth equally. 

a State that significantly protects the poor. 

a State with no corruption. 

and a state that assures peace to all the people. 


But unfortunately none of his dreams have become a reality and in 
fact we find a steady hike in the violence rate day after day and year 
after year, We also find corruption eating the roots of our economy 
where even the law is at a helpless edge. We find heavy inequalities 
existing within the people till today. Under the shadow of this hi-tech 
world, we still have the evils of caste system, religious discriminations 
and gender discriminations. How can we proudly claim that Gandhiji 
is still alive in the hearts of our nation while we are forgetting and 
neglecting his ideologies. 

Remembering Gandhiji by true spirit, i.e. by implementing his 
ideologies the nation can see a healthy atmosphere emerge. In fact India 
has witnessed some unforgettable disasters around every part of the 
country. Some of them include: 


e thousands of innocents being killed in the bloodshed in the valley of 
Kashmir. i 

e attack on Parliament Bhavan in December 2001. 

e Innocent devotees killed in the Akshardham attack in September 2002. 

e anda large number of civilians Killed in the communal riots in Gujarat 
(a place where Gandhi was born). 


Altogether a billion lives are affected due to the threatening terrorist 
activities claiming the blood of civilians around the country. They are 
just a few of the horrible events that our nation is witnessing at very 
regular intervals. Surely the spirit of Gandhian principles are not 
practiced or remembered by the nation that literally tasted the fruits of 
his ideologies. Any word that shows the path for the betterment of 
human life is a mantra for mankind and Gandhi’s principles stand 
relevant to the current day. Infact “a need of the hour” for the entire 
world itself. F 
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He is an epitome and a symbol for spreading “love with peace” 
and not “hatred with blood.” At this time when the entire world is 
gripped in the shackles of war, terrorism and many other inhuman 
acts, Gandhian ideologies are a ray of hope which if followed may be 
instrumental in architecting a beautiful country and a beautiful world 
to live in. Gandhian principles target at people when the nation required 
a leader to centralise the freedom struggle as it was first dominantly 
existing just in the regional areas and not a nation-wide struggle. 

Ironically the leaders we see today are the ones who are mostly . 
operating on selfish motives without having minimum of concern 
towards the interests of the people. The result of which is a high level 
of corruption taking the form of scams involving thousands of crores. 
Such scams are responsible for weakening the economy of our nation. 
All the political leaders carry the responsibility of protecting the nation 
but on the contrary we find our leader engaging themselves in all sorts 
of scams, murders, communal riots, etc. All such leaders should take 
deliberate lessons from the life of Mahatma Gandhi who in turn made 
huge sacrifices for the people of “his” country. 

Gandhiji equally voiced concern over the rights to be given to 
women. Women empowerment was one of his dreams that he very 
much cherished. Even after fifty seven years of Indian independence 
we still see the “Fate” of women unchanged. Women are still under the 
clutches of social regulations which is still struggling at the doorsteps 
of the parliament for its approval. This is a direct example that explains 
the unchanging situation of women in the modern era. But 
unfortunately many atrocities are being made brutally even on minor 
girls especially those belonging to the weaker sections like scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. 

The relevance of Gandhi’s principles in modern India can be traced 
from the grass root levels of our social system. India primarily is an 
agricultural base country of mostly agriculturists. Gandhiji was towards 
the ideology of improving the traditional industries and also 
emphasised the agricultural prospects as the nation has millions of 
people living on this profession. But now they are the most neglected 
sectors of government concern. Almost all the traditional industries 
like handicrafts are now the true examples of “sick units.” Under heavy 
privatisation programmes undertaken by the state and national 
governments we find farmers commiting suicides due to lack of 
extension of financial support to them. This is definitely not something 
which Gandhiji has envisioned for India. 

Gandhi tried his best for the removal of untouchability from. the 
society. He even visited “Harijan hours” to propagate the fact of 
encouraging others to accept them as people having equal rights as the 
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citizens of the country. But untouchability has not changed much even 
after decades of years. There are still ruthless incidents of caste 
discrimination found in many parts of the nation. 

Gandhi fought for the equal rights and a welfare state for the people. 
The vacuum that is established after his demise is left unfulfilled. 
Gandhi's vision for a happy welfare state is far from reality where the 
nation is still hanging on to the traditional evils which seem to continue 
in newly forms since centuries. 


SHYAMALA DEVI 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


Gandhi and Chinese Religions 


VV HEN MAHATMA GANDHI is viewed in the context of the Chinese 
religions of Confucianism and Daoism, he emerges as a curious 
combination of Confucius (551-479 B.C.) and Lao-Tzu (604 B.C.), the 
respective founders of the two religions. It turns out that Gandhi was 
Confucian in his political activism but a Daoist in political philosophy. 

Gandhi was a Confucian in political activism because like Confucius 
he also did not shun political life but actively engaged in it. Unlike 
Confucius, Lao-Tzu simply left the world and dropped out of sight. 
Confucius spent his life looking for a position where he could put his 
principles in practice and in fact it is said that in the end he took to his 
bed in despair and died, regretting the fact that his quest had proved 
unavailing. Mahatma Gandhi, unlike him, never sought a position of 
political power, although he was active in political life. 

The fact that he did not seek a position of power in political life is 

itself very Daoist. 


How did the great rivers and seas get their kingship over the hundred 
lesser streams? 
Through the merit of being lower than they; that was how they got their 
kingship. 
Therefore the Sage 
In order to be above-the people 
Must speak as though he were lower than the people. 
In order to guide them. 
He must put himself behind them. 
Only thus can the Sage be on top and the people not be crushed by his 
weight. 
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Only thus can he guide, and the people not be led into harm. 

Indeed in this way everything under heaven will be glad to be pushed by 
him and will not fnd his guidance irksome. This he does by not striving; 
and because he does not strive, none can contend with him. 


Thus while Confucuian in commitment Mahatma Gandhi was 
Daoist in his approach. He was however Confucian in several other 
ways as well. For instance, unlike Lao-Tzu but in keeping with 
Confucian teaching, he actively advocated what be sought to achieve. 
If Confucius edited the Chinese classics, Mahatma Gandhi wrote on a 
scale which fills a hundred volumes, while Lao-Tzu thought that “from 
the sage it is so hard at any price to get a single word.” But although 
un—Daoist in his prolixity he was Daoist in what he preached. The 
following description approaches a Gandhian utopia: 


Banish wisdom, discard knowledge, 

And the people will be benefited a hundredfold. 

Banish human kindness, discard morality, 

And the people will be dutiful and compassionate. 

Banish skill, discard profit, 

And thieves and robbers will disappear. 

If when these three things are done they find life too plain and unadorned, 
Then let them have accessories; 

Give them Simplicity to look at, the Uncarved Block to hold, 

Give them selflessness and fewness of desires. 


Gandhi was thus a Confucian Daoist. This is not as far-fetched as 


might appear at first sight. There was a whole school of Chinese thought 
of this type. 
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Mark Juergensmeyer, Gandhi’s Way: A Handbook of Conflict 
Resolution, University of California Press, Berkeley, 2002, and Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 2003, pp. xi+174 


While both the conflict resolution and much of Gandhian literature 
seem to be dealing with a similar topic, a search through the English 
language Gandhi sources reveals limited attempts to make the 
connection with conflict resolution theory. Apart from Joan V. 
Bondurant’s classic Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian Philosophy of 
Conflict, which attempts explicitly to make this link, and a few others 
that examine Gandhi's philosophy and praxis of conflict (in particular 
the relatively hard to find and heavily theoretical Gandhi and Group 
Conflict: An Exploration of Satyagraha: Theoretical Background by 
Norwegian philosopher Arne Naess and The Way is the Goal: Gandhi 
Today by peace research pioneer Johan Galtung), there appears to be 
little in the way of other major publications dedicated to the topic. 
Thankfully, Mark Juergensmeyer’s book Gandhi’s Way is not only readily 
available but is also highly readable. It provides practical examples of 
how various conflicts should be handled if there is a desire to conduct 
them in a Gandhian manner. 

Even though Gandhi's Way was first published in 2002, it is not 
new. In fact, it is an almost unaltered reprint of Juergensmeyer’s 1984 
book Fighting With Gandhi and its 1986 paperback version, Fighting Fatr. 
The new title, picking up the now trendy term “conflict resolution,” 
should make it catch the eye of a new generation of readers. This change 
of title has meant something of a trade-off: the original held a wonderful 
tension, that of fighting alongside Gandhi, and occasionally tussling 
with him. The Preface has been rewritten slightly to update it (for 
example, by including the currently de rigueur conflict resolution term 
“win—-win”), and the acknowledgements and the bibliographical note 
on reading Gandhi, which indicated how long ago the book was written, 
have been dropped. Again, there was a trade-off here. The 
bibliographical note is still an excellent starting-point for someone 
seeking an entry point into the vast volume of Gandhian literature. If 
this is the first Gandhi book that a newcomer to the field reads, it may 
still be worthwhile getting the earlier edition and using that note as a 
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guide for further study. 

Much of Juergensmeyer’s characterisation of “Gandhi’s way” is 
echoed by some of the practical guides to conflict resolution, especially 
the “win-win” approaches (in particular, as set out in the best selling 
Getting to Yes: Negotiating Agreement Without Groing In by Robert Fisher 
and William Ury) that were popular at around the time of the original 
publication of Fighting With Gandhi. While these books did not make 
any overt connection with Gandhi, they contain many propositions 
that seem very Gandhian “flavoured.” For example, Getting to Yes 
promotes what the authors call “principled negotiation” and suggests 
that in this method ”. .. . you look for mutual gains wherever possible, 
and where your interests conflict, you should insist that the result be 
based on some fair standards independent of the will of either side. 
The method of principled negotiation shows you how to obtain what 
you are entitled to and still be decent. It enables you to be fair while 
protecting you against those who would take advantage of your 
fairness.” And, “. . . separating the people from the problem allows 
you to deal directly and empathetically with the other negotiator as a 
human being, thus making possible an amicable agreement.” 

Gandhi's Way covers the same ground but makes the Gandhian links 
explicit. It starts off by examining what it means to fight a Gandhian 
fight—where although “one position may have more truth than another, 
each side has some portion of truth in its possession.” In a Gandhian 
fight, the protagonists should first “examine the principles of both sides” 
in order to find the valid ones, those “that deserve to be part of the 
solution.” Next they should “create a Gandhian alternative” to the 
presently existing situation by exploring all imaginable options until a 
resolution that enhances both points of view is arrived at, and then 
they (or initially at least the Gandhian fighter) should begin “doing 
the alternative.” 

In this book the presentation of the Gandhian way of fighting is 
not merely set out as a list of formulaic steps. It is filled with examples 
from Gandhi’s life and, more importantly perhaps, with well 
constructed casestudy scenarios of the type that we could all picture 
ourselves in (for example a neighbourhood dispute over the positioning 
of a fence). 

In the first section of the book, Juergensmeyer provides an 
introduction to Gandhi’s approach to fighting and conflict resolution. 
He asks and answers such important questions as: why fight at all? 
(“not so much to defend the truth as to discover it”), how we know 
when we are right, what we can do about a recalcitrant opponent, and 
how we know when we have won. He concludes this section of the 
book with a set of “basic rules”.” Do not avoid confrontation, stay open 
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to communication and self-criticism, find a resolution and hold fast to 
it, regard your opponent as a potential ally, make your tactics consistent 
with the goal, be flexible, be temperate, be proportionate, be disciplined, 
and know when to quit.” 

The next section explores this approach through the use of 
hypothetical case studies that range from a domestic dispute over the 
timings of meals, through a labour dispute where the jobs of employees 
are threatened and an intrapersonal dispute concerning one’s sexuality, 
to mass protests over nuclear weapons and an investigation of the 
options that may have been pursued aung the historical Warsaw 
ghetto resistance to the Nazis. 

While the author sets out a Gandhan position, Juergensmeyer is 
not content with being an uncritical advocate of Gandhi’s ideas. He 
tackles inconsistencies, glosses, gaps, the Mahatma’s occasionally 
insufficiently informed positions, as well as his own resevations about 
aspects of Gandhi's philosophy, by way of “friendly amendments” and 
extremely well constructed imaginary dialogues in the final section of 
the book (hence the original title). Here we see Gandhi in thoughtful 
yet amusing discussion with Karl Marx over question of whether 
violence can ever be justified, with Sigmund Freud over whether it is 
always healthy to suppress anger, and with Reinhold Niebuhr over 
the issue of whether a belief in the “force of love” is realistic. In the 
final mental encounter, by way of a series of letters between them, he 
has the ideal theoretical Gandhi (the Mahatma) in debate with his 

‘practical “historical half-brother” (Mohandas) who at times fell short 
of his own ideals. 

While Gandhian ideas emerge more or less intact from the “rather 
harsh scrutiny” of the dialogues, the final chapter tackles the “issues 
that remain.” Here Juergensmeyer examines several challenging 
considerations for the Gandhian fighter. Firstly, the issue of how truth 
can be determined: Can it be done by arguing both sides of a case? Can 
openness and conviciton be reconciled? When does a search for truth 
become a fight for truth? Secondly, issues about the relationship 
between forcefulness and coercion: Can immediate need justify coercion 
or even violence? If it can, what is left of a Gandhian approach? Thirdly, 
the issue about the openness to conversion of all opponents: What if 
the opponent is not an individual but an organisation or social system 
without a readily identifiable target for converting? Can the building 
of counter structures achieve the desired goal? 

If you wish to conduct your conflicts with the same degree of 
morality you find possible in quieter moments, if you want to encounter 
others with both force and love, if you are struggling to forge a link 
between private principle and public justice, and if you are trying to 
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bridge the gap between your sense of ethics and what your professional 
role requires; then this book is for you. It is not only a wonderful short 
introduction to (or refreshing and insightful review of) Gandhian 
thought, but it also introduces the reader to “a kind of fighting that is 
its own reward.” ) 

If a few changes need to be made every two decades or so in order 
that this splendid little book catches the eye of another generation of 
readers, so be it. It cannot be too highly recommended to anyone 
interested either in Gandhi or in conflict resolution, in experiencing 
the benefits that come from a conflict well conducted (and these can be 
far greater than a mere resolution of the issue immediately at hand), or 
to anyone who’s life is “mudded with situations requiring choice and 
action” because “even if we try to flee them, fights have a way of finding 
us” (from the Preface to the first edition): In short, simply, Gandhi's 
Way should be read by everybody. 


Thomas Weber 


S Narayanasamy, The Sarvodaya Movement: Gandhian Approach to 
Peace and Nonviolence, Mittal Publications, 2003, New Delhi, pp. 240 


S. Narayansamy, a faculty member of the Department of Gandhian 
Thought and Peace Science at the Gandhigram Rural Institute, Tamil 
Nadu, has written this volume in order “to explore the trends of the 
Sarvodaya movement in Tamil, Nadu and also assess the possible 
directions it could move in the near future,” as well as to suggest ways 
“to overcome the problems the Sarvodayites are facing.” Though he 
asserts that it is “not a historical analysis,” it does offer a fairly extensive 
review of the growth of the Sarvodaya movement in Tamil Nadu, with 
reference to the impact of Sarvodaya leadership, the involvement of 
the people in it, and the global perspectives on the Sarvodaya 
movement. 

In chapter 2, titled “Review of Literature,” the author has given an 
informative survey covering the development and growth of the 
sarvodaya movement after the death of Mahatma Gandhi, formation 
of the Sarvodaya Samaj in 1948 itself and then in 1949 of the Akhil 
Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh as a loose federation of Constructive Work 
Organisations, the birth of the Bhoodan movement on 18 April 1951 at 
Pochampalli in Telangana when Vinoba Bhave was travelling on foot 
to reach the third Sarvodaya Sammelan at Shivampalli, the evolution 
of the Sampattidan and Gramdan movements out of the Bhoodan 
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movement, the addition of Shanti Sena (Peace Army) as a new 
dimension in the 1959 Sarvodaya Sammelan at Ajmer, Vinoba’s 
extensive padayatras and Jayaprakash Narayan’s leading contributions. 
The Emergency in 1975, divided the Sarvodaya/Bhoodan leaders into 
anti-and pro-government groups. Then, after the deaths of Vinoba and 
Jayaprakash Narayan, the same momentum of the Sarvodaya 
movement could not be maintained for want of a pre-eminent leader. 

The author has also referred to the developments in Gandhi’s 
Constructive Programme after his death and linkages of the Sarvodaya 
movement with Panchayati Raj, an important experiment in rural 
development. 

Since Constructive/Khadi/Sarvodaya/peace workers and 
Gandhian activists/thinkers and all such people could be called 
“Sarvodayites,” the author has defined Sarvodayites as “all those who 
are functioning for the promotion of Sarvodaya ideology and carrying 
out the programmes of the movement,” on the Gandhian lines.. 

In chapter 4, on “Sarvodayites and Sarvodaya Movement in Tamil 
Nadu,” the author gives a fairly comprehensive overview of the roles 
a Sarvodayite has to perform, particularly as an agent of social change, 
as a communicator at grassroots level, and as a Shanti-sainik, his 
essential qualities, categories, life management, and the methods, which 
he/she has to adopt. It also touches upon the issue of the changing role 
of a Sarvodayite in modern times and of recruitment of fresh workers. 

The chapter also gives an historical overview of the growth of the 
Sarvodaya movement in Tamil Nadu, its phases during Vinoba’s 
Bhoodan and Gramdan movements and formation of Sarvodaya 
institutions and holding of Sarvodaya conferences, and of the growth 
of the Sarvodaya peace movement after it was launched at Madurai on 
30 January 1985, probably the only area in India where worthwhile 
experiments in Shanti Sena were made. 

In chapter 5, entitled “Analysis and Discussion,” the findings based 
on replies by the 82 Sarvodayite respondents to the author’s 
questionnaire have been analysed in three parts. In part A, personal 
background of the respondents has been discussed. Of the total of 252 
Sarvodayites, only 32 were women and of 82 respondents only 5. Only 
5 out of 82 were aged up to 35, 23 being above 66. As the author says: 
“As such Sarvodaya movement is a movement of old but not senile 
people and there is a gap between the young and the old.” 7 out of 82 
were unmarried, mostly the younger ones. 53 out of 82 did not have 
university degree. Majority of the respondents were drawn from 
families belonging to the lowest income group. 63 out of 82 were 
“Sarvodaya/Khadi” workers and 71 had been in the Sarvodaya 
movement for over 15 years. The majority feel that “reasonable savings” 
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are necessary for living in these times. Out of 82, 61 feel that “khadi” 
will remain a way of life in the twenty-first century, while the rest feel 
that it is not essential for a commitment to the cause of Sarvodaya. 

Part B stresses the need for training the youth not only for induction 
into the movement but also in social and community development 
work. Already thousands of youth have gone back to their villages 
- after receiving training in community leadership and vocational skills 
in the 7 development education institutions and nearly 50 such centres 
run under Sarvodaya movement. 

Part C contains a detailed section on the essential qualities of a 
sarvodaya leader, and the training needed for the same. It also discusses 
the issues of interaction with political authorities for development 
activities, voluntarism in the movement, how a Sarvodaya/Khadi 
worker should function and perform among people, and what could 
be the global perspectives of the Sarvodaya movement such as those 
on the issues of poverty and service and welfare of all. 

In the last chapter, on “Summary and Conclusions,” the author 
recommends formation of a world body for Sarvodaya movement, 
forming Shanti Sena as a part of the UNO, adopting a Sarvodaya 
Charter, teaching of Gandhian and Sarvodaya ideology in all 
educational institutions and a worldwide network of Sarvodaya like 
organisations. These recommendations, along with his comments on 
“Global Perspectives” in chapter 5, are more in the nature of a wishlist 
considering the earlier comments by the author about the shortcomings 
in the movement even at the state and national levels. 

The most important recommendation is that there is need to attract 
‘and enrol young Sarvodayites, formation of a “think-tank” of the seven 
organisations connected with Sarvodaya, and thus to revitalise the 
Sarvodaya movement as an instrument of socio-economic development 
of the weaker sections, particularly in rural areas, and as a kernel of 
peace movement in the country. 

The real message of the book is that the Sarvodaya philosophy 
remains the current need of this country and the related institutions 
need to revive their agenda, strengthen their performances, and 
augment their manpower. Probably they need to redefine all these and 
particularly see how to attract youth to this movement. 

The author has given a rich list of references. Though the analysis 
is based on rather a thin slice of respondents, his broad conclusions are 
correct that the Movement needs to think afresh lest it become a part of 
history like the freedom movement. 


Y.P. Anand 
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B.R. Nanda, Witness to Partition: A Memoir, Rupa & Co., New Delhi, 
2003, pp. 172 


The author of this important publication is well-known for his 
scholarship and erudition, both in India and abroad. His writings are 
considered profound works of history and are as widely read and cited. 
The volume under review, Witness to Partition: A Memoir, is more than 
a record of events in our history which not only did tear away 
geographical parts in the north and east but severely ravaged the psyche 
of the Indian nation. The volume deserves a careful reading. 

The book was written some four months after partition (in | 
December 1947) by the author “to unburden while the memories were 
fresh”—memories of the catastrophe which struck the Punjab in the 
months preceding and following the Partition. It was a catastrophe of 
unparalleled chaos and carnage—often planned—which led the author 
to publish it in February 1948 pseudonymously with the title “Punjab 
Uprooted.” The present publication—without any change in the earlier 
title—has, in addition a brilliant introduction written some fifty odd 
years later (February 2003) with a sharp, analytical focus on the 
“historical background, the underlying causes and the course of events” 
which led to the Partition. 

The Twentieth February statement of Mr Clement Attlee in the 
House of Commons named a date (June 1948) for the transfer of power 
to a Central Government or to “existing provincial governments.” The 
Memoir has incisively analysed how this “fatal phrase” indeed became 
a fatal phrase, unleashing the subsequent “March riots” and the massive 
communal disturbances in August. With the Muslim League deciding 
on a plan to capture the Punjab, NWFP, and Assam ministries before 
June 1948, the annexation of the Punjab and the Frontier was 
masterminded by Jinnah, since the League had only about fifteen 
months for the task. For those still doubting Jinnah’s direct involvement 
in these developments leading to the partition, as outlined in the 
volume, and how Jinnah personally evolved and executed a plan for a 
Jehad, the events have now been faithfully recalled by Humayun 
Mirza—a former Vice-President in his father’s biography: From Plassey 
to Pakistan (American University Press, 2001). 

Viceroy Wavell, clearly prejudiced against the Congress, hampered 
the efforts of Nehru and his colleagues to function effectively and 
brought the Muslim League into the interim government, without 
obtaining explicit commitments from its leaders that they accepted the 
Cabinet Mission plan in full. Thus the League set itself to wreck the 
Interim government from within while its ministry in Bengal sponsored 
violence and communal rioting. In exasperation at the British-League 
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axis in the Interim government, Nehru told the Meerut session of the 
Congress on 22 November 1946 that the aim of the British was to make 
the Muslim League into a “King’s Party” as well as to exploit it for 
their selfish ends. Indeed, two days later, Nehru quoted a statement of 
Jinnah to the League council that hatred of Hindus was a uniting force, 
and ‘the programme of the League was to preach hatred against the 
Congress and Hindus’[2]. 

All this Jinnah did in ample measure. As aptly recalled in B.R. 
Nanda’s “Introduction,” Jinnah “announced that 16 August 1946 would 
be observed as the Direct Action Day. . . . This day we bid goodbye to 
constitutional methods. Today we have also forged a pistol and are 
ready to use it.” On that day communal riots began in Calcutta, which 
took a toll of about 5000 lives besides more than 10000 injured... . The 
communal riots spread like a chain reaction from Calcutta to East 
Bengal, from East Bengal to Bihar and from Bihar to West Punjab (p. 
23) 


The Memoir later records Gandhi’s reaction to the Direct Action 
Day communal violence in Calcutta which had like “a mighty river in 
spate continued to engulf more and more cities, villages, and provinces 
of the fair land of India.” To this Gandhi had reacted with deep anguish 
of body, mind, and spirit and he had no weapon except of Ahimsa or 
nonviolence with which he could fight the evil (p. 80). But presumably 
the 16 August 1946 violence was only a tragic prelude to the subsequent 
carnage in Bengal. Suhrawardy, the Muslim League Premier of Bengal, 
boasted that “his government which was in occupation of Calcutta, 
would not surrender it to the Hindus in the event of partition of Bengal, 
without reducing the Great city to something like a shambles” (p. 63). 

_ But the Muslim League and Jinnah, hell bent on planning riots as 
the only other argument for the two-nation theory and the division of 
India {p. 50), enacted the Noakhali, Calcutta and Bihar tragedies. 
Gandhiji “limped on blistered feet in the paddy fields of Noakhali.” As 
the Memoir records in a moving passage. “Eventually peace came to 
Calcutta (15 August 1947) through the bowl of a beggar who begged 
from the citizens of riot-torn Calcutta for a little mutual forgiveness 
and goodwill. A few days later Hindus and Muslims were separated 
neither by the batons of the police, nor by the rifles of the military but 
by the sacrificial fast of one who had staked his life so that others might 
not die. ... Gandhiji had saved Calcutta and Bengal” (p. 81). - 

Today it may look surprising that potential refugees from West 
Punjab and NWFP were still hoping, as late as January 1947, to be able 
to return back. Presumably some speeches at the A.LC.C. meeting in 
Delhi (6 January) may have raised false hopes. Even Jayaprakash 
Narayan who, opposing the 6 December plans said: “We are told that 
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the British are quitting India. I saw no signs of it in my recent tour in 
the Punjab and Kashmir. I saw no signs of it in the way the League has 
been brought into the Interim Government” (Hindustan Times, 23 May 
1947, p. 41). 

After the March riots, as vividly recalled in the Memoir, “there was 
an exodus of non-Muslim minorities from West Punjab to Hardwar. 
and Patiala. ... The exodus was far from being a migration, it was 
intended to be a temporary absence from the disturbed locality. There 
were hundreds of middle class Punjabi families who went to the hills 
or to other provinces to mark time till the restoration of peace m the 
Punjab” (p. 89). 

But all this was to change soon as poignantly recorded by the author: 
“The flight of the minorities in those dark days of August 1947, to 
refugee camps or on to the roads leading to the frontier, enacted a 
tragedy beyond the power of words to describe. . . . The countryside 
was dotted with foot convoys which trailed along for miles. Men, 
women and children, even the cattle stared as they trudged along. There 
was no anger and no vindictiveness on their faces—not yet, they moved 
forward as if they wore leaden shoes—mentally these people were 
numb” (p. 24). l 

Later, stressing the need to look after the mental rehabilitation of 
the refugees, Nanda philosophically turns to the Russian novelist 
Dostoevsky about the essential role of suffering in life and how men did 
not acquire humility until they had suffered some humiliation 
themselves and could not know the strength of goodness until they 
had themselves borne the impact of eviL In a moving passage, the 
author again recalls Dostoevsky, how in the moment of his humiliation, 
he learnt humility. . . . “But the great majority of people do-not learn 
humility from humiliation or distil goodness from evil. Calamities pass 
over them like a summer storm, and their memories are as short as 
those of the Bourbons who returned to France after years of exile having 
- learnt nothing and forgotten nothing” (p. 102). 

This slender volume—A Memoir—ends with a brief Postscript, 
which was penned when the book was in the press and the Mahatma 
was assassinated. It is a touching piece, which recalls Gandhi and the . 
Partition: “Vivisection of India hurt him because it vivisected his own 
heart.” He even called the Partition of India a sin and “set himself the 
task of mitigating the immediate danger of partition.” As the author 
explains, “Gandhi’s decision to stay in Calcutta during the critical days 
of transition was highly prescient; by throwing his own frail body 
between communal passion and peace, he prevented Calcutta and 
Bengal from going the way of Lahore and Punjab” (p. 164). Later, Delhi 
needed his attention as the Capital was engulfed in disturbances. The 
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Mahatma decided “to do or die at Delhi. He ‘did’ at Delhi, he was able 
to awaken the conscience of Delhi citizens. But he also died at Delhi” 
(p. 166). 

As explained by the author, “Gandhi’s role in localising and 
extinguishing communal conflict was unique. There was no greater 
policeman in history, he restored order, not with truncheon and gun 
but by exhorting, admonishing and warning those who had gone off 
the rails. His objectivity amidst general excitement was superb. He put 
the merits of peace above the balance sheet of rights and wrongs” (p. 
166). 

As the Memoir aptly sums up, Gandhi was “the greatest living 
barrier against communalism in the subcontinent,”—“a unique arbiter 
between the people and the government,” “the greatest rebel against 
the Government in British India was in free India the greatest buffer 
between the‘government and the people. Indeed,” “Gandhi dead may 
be more powerful than Gandhi alive.” 

The Memoir is a classic piece of writing, vividly recalling the 
sequence of historical events, placing them in the context of the new 
political scenarios. Without getting too much embroiled in the madness 
and mayhem of the unfolding tragedy, the distinguished author has, 
with unfailing objectivity, placed the events in a larger historical context, 
including the consequential socio-economic issues. . 


A.P. Saxena 


Rev. M. Stephen, Human Rights: Concepts and Perspectives, Concept 
Publising Co., New Delhi, 2002, pp. 132 


Ever since the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
significant developments have taken place, both theoretically and 
politically, with regard to human rights. The controversy between civil 
and political rights versus economic, social and cultural rights has 
dissipated as an increasing awareness has developed of their 
interdependence. Concurrently, there is a growing recognition of 
cultural diversity and hence of varying conceptions of rights, while 
societal demands have expanded the substance of human rights. 

The author of this book has drawn attention to various kinds of 
human rights issues in the Indian context as also in the global context. ~ 
This short study provides a brief history of the development of human 
rights and deals with the questions relating to the rights of the 
vulnerable groups, for example, dalits, tribals, women, and minorities. 
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The author claims that his book provides a philosophical 
framework. But one does not find any philosophical and conceptual 
framework in the book at all. The author has not dealt with the 
important philosophical debate on universalism vs cultural relativism 
concerning human rights. Nor has he examined the effects of 
globalisation on human rights. A burning issue recently added to human 
rights is the:concept of environmental rights. 

Environmental degradation that results in massive health problems 
has not been integrated into the substance of economic and social rights. 
One reason for this is that environmental rights cannot be exercised by 
individuals. They are community rights. The author has also not 
analysed the impact of industrialisation and capitalism on labour rights. 

The author’s reflections on legal perspectives on the human rights 
system are mostly based on the Indian legal system. But the question 
is to what extent international bill of rights is relevant and applicable 
in domestic legal systems! Another important question is: How far does 
international human rights law affect domestic law? 

Similarly, in the Chapter on human rights movements, the role of 
the Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) is not touched upon at 
all. Being a theology teacher, the author should have also discussed 
the importance of human rights education like moral science in 
educational institutions. 

The book has no in-depth analysis and as such cannot be considered 
as a source book, particularly when there is voluminous literature 
available in the field of human rights. l 


B.N. Mehrish 


M.P. Mathai, M.S. John, and Siby K. Joseph, eds., Meditations on 


Gandhi: A Ravindra Varma Festschrift, Concept Publishing Company, 
New Delhi, pp. 228 


The person in whose honour this book has been published is a Gandhian 
scholar of repute. He is an institution-builder and a political figure. 
Part I of the book contains articles on and about Ravindra Varma and 
Part II covers articles on Gandhian philosophy or “meditations” on 
Gandhi, as the title suggests. 

Ravindra Varma has been variously hailed as a loving friend and 
colleague, a national leader, a jewel in the Gandhian crown, a dedicated 
Gandhian, a human dynamo, an inspiring personality, a politician with 
a difference, a teacher par—excellence and a unique personality. Rarely 
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do such great qualities converge in a single individual. He has been in 
public life for over six decades. Entering the freedom movement in 
1942, he has not looked back and has marched on from a Youth Congress 
activist in his younger days to become a cabinet minister, Chairman of 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, and more recently, the Chairman of the 
second Labour Commission appointed bythe Government of India. He 
was instrumental in the establishment of Institute of Gandhian Studies, 
Wardha. 

Part II of the book consists of eleven essays contributed by eminent 
Gandhian scholars, both from India anad abroad. The first article “Social 
and Environmental Violence: A Buddhist Perspective” by Sulak 
Sivarrakiha asserts that the neo-liberal capitalism can only help the 
MNCs. It would produce “grotesque society of violent, selfish and 
antisocial environmental plunderers.” The Buddhist values, on the 
contrary, would tend to replace profit motive by compassion, love, 
sharing and caring, etc. It defines prosperity as the collective enterprise 
with an emphasis on universal human values. 

The next essay, by Gene Sharp, focuses on strategic dimensions of 
nonviolence. He considers Gandhi’s nonviolence outside the bounds 
of time and space; it is universal and ever relevant. Gandhi is not a 
man to be revered; he is a man to be studied and understood, to be 
followed and emulated. Gandhi worked at two levels: personal and 
societal, independently without the one overwhelming the other. 
Nonviolence, says Sharp, was not Gandhi’s invention but the strategic 
sophistication that he brought into it can help us to solve myriads of 
personal and social problems we face today. 

The third essay, entitled “Honouring Gandhi, Gandhi and . 
Gandhism” by Peter van den Dungen questions the wisdom of those 
who select Nobel Peace Laureates and their decision to deny the Peace 
Award to Gandhi. The fact that several Nobel Peace Laureates have 
acknowledged their indebtedness to Gandhi indicates how wrong they 
were in denying him his due place as a messenger of peace. The author 
then gives the details of various prizes and awards imstituted in honour 
of Gandhi in India as well as elsewhere. The Alternative Nobel Prize or 
Right Livelihood Award by Sweden can be regarded as a Gandhian 
award. 

Anthony Parel, in his article on “Gandhi and Tolstoy,” traces the 
relationship between the two great men. Gandhi mherited the moral 
legacy of Tolstoy which he repeatedly acknowledged in his writings. 
Gandhi derived his idea of peace as a social good from Tolstoy’s 
“Kingdom of God is within You.” In his “Letter to a Hindoo,” Tolstoy 
underscored the futility of violence. Like Tolstoy, Gandhi too considered 
the enslavement of India as the direct result of her spiritual 
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impoverishment. Gandhi was highly impressed by Tolstoy’s emphasis 
on soul force and: his book “What is Art?” 

In their paper on “Spiritual Living, Gandhian Economics, and Well 
being,” Romesh Diwan and Shakti Bethea look at the nature of post- 
modern malaise at the personal, interpersonal, familial, and societal 
levels. They list six basic principles of Gandhian ecnonomics and 
contrast them with the mainstream economics. Challenging the 
prevalent myths underlying the capitalist system like TINA, they 
suggest the Garidhian economic alternative as the only means to ensure 
human survival and development. 

“Gandhi on Modernity: A Revisionist Paradigm” is the title of the 
paper contributed by Raghavendra Rao. The author distinguishes the 
Indian concept of modernity from that of the West and suggests that in 
the Indian cultural context there is nothing like post-modernism. Even 
in Europe the Renaissance period had a different notion of modernity— 
a notion not very different from that of India; it was a humanistic 
paradigm balancing reason and faith. Gandhi inherited this Indian 
cultural tradition and that is why in his scheme of things spirituality 
and ethics played a key role. Modernity served the interests of the toiling 
masses. 

TKN. Unnithan, in his paper on “Gandhian World Social Order,” 
writes that the world order models are often confined to governance 
and social organisation: keeping capitalism and inviolability of nation- 
states as given. Gandhi does not extend this model to the global level. 
“Establishment of a world state with characteristics of nation-states is 
a dangerous proposition,” says Gandhi. Gandhi suggests a new model 
based on the federation of the present nation-states with nonviolence 
as the guiding principle. 

In her “Breaking the Shackles: Gandhi’s Views on Women,” Usha © 
Thakkar points to the contribution of Gandhi to the emancipation of 
women. Gandhi could not tolerate the injustices heaped on women 
and worked incessantly to liberate them. He equated women with men 
and considered them highly tuned to nonviolence. They had the right 
to go against their husbands, if the latter indulge in wrongdoings. He 
wanted women to enter politics and reshape it into service 
organisations. He enhanced the dignity of household work by asking 
his followers to take up spinning and other daily chores. 

“Development Paradigm Transition: From Second to Third 
Millennium” is the article contributed by Amalendu Guha. The article 
distinguishes between economic growth and economic development. 
Efficiency oriented economic development has shifted the resources 
from the periphery to core. This can be checked only if production is 
decentralised to the local level. 
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In his paper on “Religion and the Nation-State” T.K. Oommen 
comes down heavily on nationalism based on religion as the latter is 
de-territorialised, while the former is territorialised. He considers the 
concept of Hindutwa (one culture, many religions) as untenable because 
religion is not outside the culture. Cultural homogenisation, according 
to the author, would amount to cultural annihilation. We need 
nationalism that accommodates all religions. He is, however, silent on 
the concept of secularism, as also of religion centric states. 

The last paper included in the volume is entitled “Education and 
Living: The Sustainability Connection” authored by K. John Mammen. 
It draws on resolutions passed by various UN sponsored conferences 
and conventions and makes a plea for linking education with living. 
Quoting Paulo Freire, he says that education should promote 
sustainable living. 

To sum up, the book touches upon various aspects of Gandhian 
philosophy and highlights that Gandhi continues to be relevant today 
and would remain so in the future. All the papers are, however, highly 
theoretical in nature. There is no paper on experiments being carried 
out in different parts of the country to prove the relevance of Gandhian 
thought. Maybe, that is the reason why the book is titled “Meditations 
on Gandhi.” The book is a very welcome addition to the growing 
literature on Gandhi and his philosophy. The editors have been able to 
get and put together so many well—written papers. 


R.P. Misra 
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Challenges for Progress and Peace 
in Contemporary Economy, 
Polity, and Society _ 


D.M. Diwakar — 


Introduction 


Å SPEECH OF the UN Secretary General, Kofi Annan, in a summit of 
the World Economic Forum on 5 February 2002, reflected the realisation 
of a hard fact: “The reality is that power-and wealth in this world are 
very very unequally shared and that far.too many people are 
condemned to lives of extreme poverty and degradation.”! Challenges 
before the world in general need to.be comprehended carefully in view 
of.the history of progress that the world has witnessed. To take stock of 
the fact in the light of the practices across the countries on the globe is 
essential in this context. A quick.look at the balance sheet of human 
deyelopment suggests that about 24 per cent of the population of the 
developing countries-are living below the poverty line. If they are 
reduced to the halves by 2015 as per United Nations Declaration, there 
will still be.900 million people living in extreme poverty, 826'million 
people undernourished, and nearly one billion people will still lack 
access to improved water resources.* However, region wise poverty 
displayed in Table 1 suggests that 1199 million people are below the 

of less than US$ 1 per day. The World Employment Report of 
the International Labour Office provides alarming picture of increasing 
unemployment rate of selected countries of the world economy as 
displayed in Table 2. Addressing the delegates of World Economic 
Forum, Mr Kofi Annan warned a note of caution: “None of us, I suggest, 
can afford to ignore the condition of our fellow passengers on this little 
boat. If they are sick, all of us risk infection. If they are angry, all of us 
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Table 1 
Poverty and Number of People Living on 
Less than US$ 1 per day 

Region Percentage of Population Number 

(Millions) 
1990 1998 1999 
Fast Asia and the Pacific 28 15 278 
Europe and Central Asia 2 5 24 
Latin America and the Caribbean 17 16 78 
Middle East and North America 2 2 6 
South Asia 44 40 522 
Sub-Saharan Africa 48 46 291 





Source: World Employment Report 2001, ILO, Geneva, p. 22 


easily get hurt.” This reminds me of the speech of Vivekanand: “The 
upper classes will no longer be able to repress the lower, try they ever 
so much. The well-being of the higher classes now lies in the helping 
the lower to get their legitimate rights... . . When the masses will 
wake, they will come to understand your oppression of them, and by a 
puff of their mouth you will be entirely blown away.”° There is a 

view among the development experts that globalisation has bypassed 
the poor. Human Development Report indicates: “Many of the poorest 
countries are marginalised from the growing global opportunities. The 
income gap between the poorest and the richest countries is widening.”* 
Mr Annan also shared his perception: “The general perception among 
many is that this is the fault of globalisation and that globalisation is 
driven by a global elite, com iposedor , at least represented by, the people 
who attend this gathering. 

In view of the emerging global challenges and the results of 
practices, this paper is an attempt to participate in the debate of progress 
and peace in order to identify framework and institution towards an 
egalitarian nonviolent society. This exercise includes brief accounts of 
(i) challenges, (ii) civil society, (iii) process of transformation, and (iv) 
democratic participation and development, and finally (v) pee. 
bourgeois democracy. | 
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Table 2 
Rates of Unemployment and GDP Growth in 


Different Regions of the World (1990-2000) 








Region and'Countries Unemployment Annual Growth Rate 
(%) 1990-99 ` 
mo $ 1990 2000 GDP Employment 
Countries 6.1 62 -> 
Austria 3.2 4.7 20 0.8 
Belgium 72 8.6 1.7 1.1 
Finland 3.2 10.2 25 0.2 
Japan 2.1 4,7 1.4 0.1 
France 92 118 1.7 0.3 
Greece 7.0 10.8 1.9 0.8 
Spain. 16.0 15.8 2.2 1.2 
Sweden 1.8 7.1 15 -1.1 
UK 6.8 6.0 22 0.3 
E 77 9.0 
USA 5.6 3.9 3.4 13 
Latin America and the Caribbean 5.7 8.9 
Argentina 75 15.4 62 
Brazil 43 75 3.1 
Chile . 7.4 9.2 8.3 
Colombia 10.5 20.4 4.1 
Ecuador 6.1 14.9 3.2 
Peru 83 10.3 6.0 
Uruguay 9.2 13.3 4.1 
Venezuela 11.0 14.6 3.2 
Asia and the Pacific 4.0 4.6 
Singapore 17 4.6 80 - 25 
China 25 3.1 10.7 = 
Hong Kong China 13 4.7 3.8 2.1 
Taiwan China 17 ` 31 6.1- 1.4 
Republic of Korea 25 63 5.7 13 
India È ie = 1.4 
Pakistan 3.1 5.9 4.0 24 
esh 19 - 25 4.8 14 
Middle East and North Africa 7.1 10.9 
Algeria 19.8 28.7 1.6 AA 
Morocco 15.8 22.0 11.7 27 
lic of Macedonia 23.6 34.5 e 2 
_Albania OBO 
Russian Federation 95 114° -6.1 -2.4 


Source: World Employment Report 2001, ILO, Geneva, pp. 16, 24, 26, 29, 32 & 
37. 
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Challenges: The Indian Scenario 


Dwelling with the Indian scendrio of progress; Human Development 
Index (HDI) gives an`idea about the material progress that the world 
has made so far. India ranks 127 in terms of HDL A quick look through 
the Human Development Report 2003 suggests that 16 per cent 
population are yet to get access to safe drinking water, 25 per cent are 
waiting for the access to health services, and 71 per cent population are 
without access to samitation (Table 3). During the last ten years (1987- 
98), the poorest 20 per cent of the country could get on an average only 
8.1 per cent share in the national income or consumption, whereas the 
richest 20 per cent could enjoy 46.1 per cent of the national income and 
consumption. The population on an average below poverty line during 
1989-98 staggered to 44.2 per cent. Thus, it is obvious that much is left 
- to reach the desired level to attain social justice. When we say this, we 
do not intend to negate the level of achievements that the country has 
attained. But at the same time, we cannot deny the fact that we have 
spent more than five decades and the issues of dalits are yet to be 
addressed -properly. Recent data from the Ministry of Rural 
Development suggests that number of families assisted under the 

alleviation programmes of self and wage employment schemes 
has significantly decreased. There is reduction in the share of women 


l Table 3 
Population without Access to Amenities and 
Share of Income/Consumption in India 








Indicators -` r Percentage 
«1. Population without Access to 
(a) Safe Water 16 
(b) Health Services ei n 25 
(c) Sanitation « 72 
2 Share of Income or Consumption during 
1987-98 for 
(a) Poorest 20 per cent 81 
- (b) Richest 20 per cent = | 46.1 
_ 3. Population below Income Poverty Line T 
during 1989-98 l 44.2 


.-Source: 1. Human Development Report, 2003. ` | 
- 2. S.P. Gupta, “Trickle Down Theory- Revisited: The Role of 
Employment and Poverty,” Lecture delivered at the Annual 
Conference of the Indian Society of- Better Economic Society, 
December 1999. 
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fluctuation in poverty ratio (Table 4). It has increased at a faster rate 
during the last one decade. According to the Central Płanning 
Commission, rural poverty ratio was 41.7 per cent in 1992, which could 
be reduced to 38.5 by 1995-96. But again, the poverty ratio increased 
to the higher level (i.e., 45.2 per cent) in 1998 than that of 1992. If the 
number of people below poverty line is considered, there were.348.0 
million in 1992, which increased to 348.8 millions in 1995-96 and further 
addition by 1998 made this volume to 406.3 millions. Thus about 583 
million poor people were added to:the volume of poverty in India. 
However, there was a sudden decline significantly in the poverty ratio 
and number of persons below poverty line in 1999-2000. These figures, 
however, attracted many methodological criticisms. Some of the experts 
have suggested a fresh estimation to remove these shortcomings.’ There 
is also another consideration, namely that, only the physical access to 
two ends meet, minimum clothing and housing are not enough to 
understand the quality of life. Other essentials regarding health, 
drinking water and education, which are still beyond the safety nets, 
should be brought under consideration.® 





Table 4 
Population below Poverty Line in Rural Areas 
Period -Bihar India 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
(Lakh) ; 
1973-74 336.52 62.99 261290 | 5644 
1977-78 354.48 63.25 2642.47 53.07. 
1983 417.70 64.37 2519.57... . - 45.65 
1987-88 370.23 5263 2315.79 38.09 
1993-94 450.56 . 56.21 2440.31 37.27 
1999-2000 376.51 4430 19243 270 
(30 day recall) ` 
(7 day recall) 322.96 38.00 . 1713.35 24.02 


Source: The Planning Commission, Government of India, Press Release, 1997 
& 2001 
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Gaps between the deprived and the privileged have been widening 
at a faster rate. Income gap between agriculture and non-agriculture 
has increased from 1:2 to 1:6. If we take stock of the recent situation, 
particularly of about two decades, which is pertinent in terms of inter 
decade comparison of pre and post liberalisation, it may throw up some 
light in understanding the issues and level of social justice. Data for 
the two decades, i.e., 1981-82 to 1990-91 and 1991-92 to 1999-2000, as 
given in Table 5, suggest that the growth rates of GDP were almost 
constant but there was a significant decline in production of agriculture 
and manufacturing industry, per capita rural income, and employment 
in organised sector. Agricultural production decreased from 3.9 per 


Table 5 
Performance of Indian Economy during the Last 
Two Decades of Pre- and Post—LiberalisationPeriod 








Indicators Average Annual Rate of Change 
1981-82 1991-92 
to to 
1990-91 1999-2000 
1. Agriculture Production 3.9 2.8 
2. Industrial Production . & 7.8 5.7 
3. Employment in Organised Sector 2.56 0.75 
4. Total Employment 27 13 
5. Production of Services 6.2 75 
6. Gross Domestic Product at 
Factor Cost 5.7 5.8. 
7. Per Capita Rural Income 3.1 - 1.8 
8. ` Total Income 3.2 3.7 
9. As a Percentage of National Income 
(a) Flow of Foreign Capital 263 — 16 
(b) Payment of Interest 0.93 1.72 
(c) Profit and other Outflow 0.89 2.18 
(d) Total Outflow (b+c) 1.82 3.90 
(e) Domestic Saving 21.0 18.40 
(f) Total Investment 23.4 21.00 





Source: Economic Survey, Ministry of Finance, Government of India, various 
Issues 
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cent during the first period to 2.9 per cent. Manufacturing sector 
recorded 7.8 per cent during the pre-liberalisation period and 
subsequently declined to 5.7 per cent in the post—liberalisation years. 
Per capita income of rural areas decreased from 3.1 per cent to 1.8 per 
cent and employment in organised sector. Increases in the rates of 
change were registered for tertiary sectors, i.e., from 6.2 per cent to 7.5 
per cent and poverty, i.e., -33 to +23 per cent. There was marginal 
increase in total per capita income from 3.2 per cent to 3.7 per cent. 
Flow of foreign capital as a percentage of national income increased 
from 0.93 to 1.72 (85%) and 0.89 to 2.18 (145%) respectively. Altogether 
increase in the ratio of total outflow was from 1.82 to 3.9, i.e., 114 per 
cent. Ratio of domestic saving and investment to national income 
decreased from 21.0 to 18.4 (-12.4 per cent) and 23.4 to 21.0 (ie., -10.3 
per cent) respectively. Thus, there has been over all deterioration in the 
economic condition of the country. 

Social discrimination and atrocities are at the highest ebb. Now 
even the fundamental right to live is denied. They are killed 
indiscriminately by. the private armies and the State has been ineffective 
to check such recurrences. Dalits have been killed in their home states 
and at the place of work as migrant labourers outside their states. They 
hardly enjoy the constitutional guarantee to safeguard their lives. 
` Untouchability, although it has been reduced in urban setting to a 
certain extent, it still persists in its bad shape and the situation is worse 
in rural areas. These facts also raise the question as to whether the 
present set of ruling class is really interested in solving this hardship at 
all, which may turn against its interests. It is precisely because they 
have sufficient insights of progress, issues therein and the strategies. 
In such a miserable situation, it is hard to believe that growth with 
justice has been promoted to attain the goal of progress. The factual 
position regarding global economy and quality of life, particularly in 
developing nations like India, provides scope for second thoughts about 
the development process that can achieve the goal of progress with 
justice. This also gives an opportunity to reflect and examine the concept 
of progress that emerged in the process of development of society. 


Civil Society and Progress 

Civil society has been perceived in many ways and with many 
meanings. It has been perceived as an obligatory adherence to existing 
legal order or changes instituted in system. Broadly, it is considered as 
an opposite to military, uncivil, private, etc. Tester considers civil society 
as a possibility of a society with modernity and voluntary association — 
of contractual arrangements, free from the dead—weight of tradition 
and authority.? Seligman takes it as an ethical harmonisation that makes 
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a social order possible. This concept may have consonance with flexible ` 
modernity of post—industrialisation, but it will be a difficult match with 
market and globalisation.!° Hegel considers civil society as‘ the set of 
institutions that look after the needs of economic life and regulate 
people’s pursuit of their private affairs. Unlike traditional theorists, 
Hegel combines the values of civil society with those of families and 
transcends both of them. Marx does not treat civil society as a concept 
other than as a socialist egalitarian society, i.e., stateless and classless 
society with peace and harmony.!! Departing from the tradition of Marx, 
Gramsci considers civil society as a form of struggle for hegemony of 
cultural and ideological sphere rather than economic domain. 
According to him, the state is uniquely bound to civil society in the 
developed capitalist world; for, “active consent” of the public is secured 
not through democracy but through hegemony. Civil society, therefore, 
is the site of constant struggle for power as different classes and social 
groups seek to define popular aspirations in their own terms. £ Falling 
in.this line of argument, Walzer, writing on contemporary relevance of 
civil society, explains that “good life” and conflict-free social order are 
not a possibility.!5 Keynes argues in favour of reviving civil society as 
an integral part of democratic socialism and emphasises that state 
should be accountable to civil society. But, with the emergence of market 
and collapse of state socialist experiment, how far one can depend on 
state is-a debatable question. At the end, however, he pins his hopes on 
civil society to check the power of the state. Here he seems closer to 
Mahatma Gandhi who advocates the supremacy of civil power over 
state power. 

. Vision for social-progress itself reflects the level of development 
that a society has attained in its process of continuous advancement 
towards a desirable direction!‘ in order to achieve its perceived ideals. 
Such ideals are perceived by the society and articulated by its visionaries 
depending upon the state of consciousness that a society has acquired. 
In the-early history. of mankind, such ideals were perceived by 
philosophers influenced mostly by the state of religion that society 
enjoyed. The ideals for different societies until the Middle Ages were 
what were described in their religious documents. Since most of the 
religions were adopting compassionate approach to humanism, at least 
on record if not in practice, they had strong influence over the ideals. 
Bury maintains that progress‘is “a condition of society in which all the 
inhabitants of the planet would enjoy a perfectly happpy existence.” 
One .can trace this ideal in the work of Encyclopaedists.!© Similar 
examples are also available, for instance, in the literature of the Greek 
and the Jews and also in Hebraic-Christian interpretation of messianic 
intervention and salvation. Regeneration of glorious past, i.e., 
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inspiration from Pericles and Augustus; renaissance of classical learning 
of Lucurgus and Solan, ideals of Christianity, etc., were conceived as 
the ideals in the period of degeneration. 

Significant changes took place in the world, particularly in Europe, 
during the period from the fourteenth to nineteenth centuries. A few 
noticeable among them were: development of towns, expansion. of 
commerce, exploration of new geographical regions, emergence of 
modern state, scientific invention and discoveries, industrial revolution, 
revolt of educated middle class, etc. These weakened the hold: of 
religious overtone over societal ideals. All these made room for more 
materialistic emphasis of ideals in'the society. This also brought 
transformation and reform in religious philosophies. In this process, 
faith in the goodness of man and efficiency of conscious reason to create 
earthy utopia was also an emerging feature. Thus progress was viewed 
as “an increase in adaptation of man to his environment that is of his 
internal power and wishes to his external lot and life.”’” Further 
delineation of verifiable progress was noticeable in terms of new 
indicators of control and skill. Greater command of power over nature, 
external and internal power to command “better” skill and knowledge 
for the health and comfort of body and mind, etc., was acquired for 
better lifestyles. Hence, progress was explained as a march of history 
of human being from savage to civilised one. “The difference between 
the savage and the civilised man may be explained on the basis of the 
theory that the former is yet so imperfectly developed that the progress 
is hardly apparent.”!8 Thus Euro-centric progress was considered as a 
historical continuity. . 

Euro-centric progress dominated the world after the emergence of 
the capitalist mode of production, although this found expression in 
the craze for gold and gold as such. Even much before the advent of 
mercantilism and Physiocrats, efforts to’ convert baser metal to gold 
had been the preoccupation of the Alchemist throughout the Middle 
Ages, as gold was an ideal indicator of the wealth which was further 
emphasised by mercantilism. During the age of mercantilism, the idea 
for the state was to facilitate the inflow of gold in the nation. Adam 
Smith’s contribution of Wealth of Nations and the idea before the societies 
were deep-rooted in the capitalist tradition of profit and accumulation, 
which also led to colonial expansion. However, the materialistic 
implication of progress continued to find further support in the 
Darwinian theory of the struggle for the existence and survival of the 
fittest along ‘with Schopenhaner’s Doctrine of the Will as an aspect of 
universal blind force. This led to a search for a colony ‘and its 
exploitation, which resulted into aggravated misery for a section of 
world population. Emergence of the condition of industrial labour and 
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barbaric exploitation of colonies led the middle-class intelligentsia to 
shift overemphasis on profit and accumulation as was being advocated 
by the capitalist philosophy. They modified the capitalist piteous 
philosophy of profit and accumulation through the slogan of the values 
of humanity, namely equality, liberty, fraternity, etc. Their approach 
was to divulge and mellow down the harshness of capitalist culture by 
.Such reforms as would make it agreeable and appear humane. 

Marx, using Hegel’s dialectics of historical materialism, interpreted 
history of progress in terms of class struggle related to material interest 
as the determining factor for social progress in his doctrine of scientific 
socialism. His analysis of the dialectical and historical materialism 
brought forth the fact that it is the class struggle which has replaced 
the institution of feudalism with a modern competitive capitalism and 
will further replace capitalism with communism in the background of 
much higher levels to be achieved by the forces of production than 
what is obtained in capitalism. Marx described the ideal society as: “In 
a higher phase of Communist Society, after the enslaving subordination 
of the individual to the division of labour and therewith also the 
antithesis between mental and physical labour has vanished, after 
labour has become not only a means of life but life’s prime want; after 
the productive forces have also increased’ with the all-round 
development of the individual, and all the /springs of co-operative 
wealth flow more abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon of 
bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and society inscribed on its 
banner: ‘From each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.’”!? To achieve this ideal he was convinced of the superstructure, 
i.e., Dictatorship of the Proletariat for which he cited an example of the 
Paris Commune.”? With the progress of capitalism and bourgeois 
democracy many political parties took the socialist ideal in their fold. 
The concept of progress in the Indian context may be traced back as 
early as in the literature of the post-Vedic period, if not earlier, where it 
was idealised through religious overtone. In India also, right from the 
Vedic period, religion had a role in maintaining peace on the earth. A 
well-articulated couplet in Shukla Yojurveda emphasises on restoring 
peace on the panet earth, ocean, forest, and everywhere in the 
environment.?! In the post-Vedic period the ideals were translated into 
more articulated and concrete material forms in order to achieve 
“happiness, health, and welfare for all and sorrow for none.” 
Manifestations of such ideals can be traced in Smriti Purana composed 
by Vyasa in terms of punya (good) and papa (evil) and translated in real 
life concretising into two formulas, i.e., to help others is good and to 
torture is an evil. Another interpretation may be seen in the concept 
of universe as a family away from the discrimination of own and others 
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at least at the level of perception” leading towards identification of 
the knowledge of self in others.?4 One of the best forms òf the 
perceptions of social justice may be seen in another couplet in which 
material consciousness is reflected. Everyone was desired to be happy 
in that construct free from disease with an articulated proposition for 
general well-being to all and sorrow for none.» But the concept of 
happiness was still to be detached from the deeds of last birth and its 
resultant continuity of the cycle of the good and evil performance in 
the present life span. Thus the existence of sorrow in this life was 
exaggerated to the extent of interpreting as incurable as the fate of last 
birth. The facts therefore remained unchanged in so far as 
discrimination, injustice and exploitation in the brahminical order of 
society were concerned. Position of the people at the lower rung of the 
society, ie., shudras, was justified as a result of their evil-doings of 
their last birth. The question of social discrimination and injustice, 
although secularised and reduced to at perception level away from 
this framework in the medieval era of the Kabir, it was not much away 
from the religious overtones when he made his request to God to 
provide him only so much of material privileges as is enough to 
maintain subsistence of his family and guests.?6 

But there was another school of thought also, which challenged 
the proposition of rebirth and continuity of resultant distress. Charvak 
was one of the main proponents of this school.” Buddha’s interpretation 
of the causes of miseries and their remedies in this material world itself 
gave a new dimension to the consciousness of the society and therefore 
to the perception of social justice. He identified accumulation as being 
at the root of all exploitation, discrimination, and other social evils, 
and therefore suggested measures for dispossession through inner 
transformation of the individual, forming Sangh and adherence of truth, 
nonviolence, and celibacy. Vivekananda diagnosed the evils of 

lising of the whole education and intelligence of the land by 
dint of pride and royal authority among a handful of men as the chief 
causes that ruined India% and therefore self—assertion of shudras‘is 
necessary for their liberation. 

It has been the irony of facts that although Indian tradition has 
been ingrained with very rich perceptions of social justice and its 
measures, the society has remained fragmented because of inner 
contradictions and weaknesses. One can hardly deny that, on the one 
hand, we had a concept of universe as our family and, on the other 
hand, we were divided into numerous fragments of castes loaded with 
parochial identities and social evils like untouchability. We had 
teachings of nonviolence and peace along with inherited sense of 
sacrifice but we had also the arch reality of discrimination, violence, 
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and hatred in the society. Consequently, we were conquered, robbed, 
enslaved, and ruled by many rulers including the British colonisers 
who gradually took India into their strong grip. When the British 
reached the further lowest ebb of exploitation, the context of social 
justice emerged again in the foray of national movement: But this time 
the perception and ideal of social justice was at the higher plain and 
also with finer articulation, equipped with the experience ofthe French 
Revolution, Paris Commune, and Socialist Revolution in European 
countries. This was very much reflected in the writings and speeches 
of our national leaders, which they used as powerful weapons to 
mobilise masses during the freedom struggle. Gandhi was basically in 
this tradition which adhered to nonviolent social order which was 
rooted in the teachings of Buddha. In his ideal of nonviolent society 
“no one is supposed to be first and none the last.” Gandhian ideals of a 
nonviolent social order outline the dream of India in his following 
words: 


Ishall work for an India in which the poorest shall feel that it is their country 
in whose making they have an effective voice; an India in which there 
shall be no high class and low class of people; an India in which all 
communities shall live in perfect harmony. There can be no room in such 
_an India for the curse of untouchability or the curse of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs. Women will enjoy the same rights as men. Since we shall be at 
peace with all the rest of the world, neither exploiting nor being exploited, 
we should have the smallest army imaginable. All interests but not in 
conflict with the interests of dumb millions will be scrupulously respected, 
whether foreign and indigerious. This is the India of my dreams. . . . I shall 
. be satisfied with nothing less.” 


Thus Gandhi shaped his ideals and dreams to bring the last man of 
the society into the mainstream of development process. He appears 
in the continuity of the transformation process of the society translated 
into Indian social context. All the ideals are sounding good and 
harmonious to the society. But the basic issues are to translate them 
into the ground reality in terms of living conditions of the common 
masees..The level of progress of a society, thus, should be seen in the 
context of the realisation of the set goals for the society. Development 
of productive forces as a result of closer interaction between man and 
nature has undoubtedly invented and developed significant technology 
to reduce the hardships of the life of human beings to a certain extent 
but the question still remains as to whether the benefit of the same has 
percolated down to the deprived societies and nations. 

Among national leaders, it would be pertinent to refer Gandhi in 
this context, who was considered as an uncrowned king and undisputed 
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leader of the national freedom movement for almost three decades until 
his assassination. The Gandhian perception of social justice can be seen 
in one of his writings, where he writes: “Everybody should be able to 
get sufficient work to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be 
universally realised only if the, means of production of elementary 
necessaries of life remain under the control of masses. . . . they should 
not be made a vehicle of traffic for exploitation of others. Their 
monopolisation by any country, nation, or group of persons would, be 
unjust.”3 Adding an economic dimension to his concept of nonviolent 
social order, he emphasised: “Economic equality is the master key of 
nonviolent independence, working for economic equality means the 
levelling down of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk 
of the’nation’s wealth on the one hand and levelling up of the semi- 
starved naked millions on the other.”*! Nehru, as early as in 1929, was 
convinced of the argument that generating employment was the only 
effective solution to get rid of widespread poverty with a vision of a 
socialist order. When Nehru was in power, Gandhi suggested his 
talisman to Nehru in August 1947 for clarity of his perceptions and 
removing his doubts while making decisions about the last man: 


I will give you a talisman. Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply the following test. Recall the face of the 
poorest and the weakest man whom you may have seen, and ask yourself 
if the step you'contemplate is going to be df any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it? Will it restore him to a control over his own life and destiny? 
In other words, will it lead to swaraj for the hungry and spiritually starving 
millions? Then you will find your doubts and your self melting away. . 


Running through pages in his Village Swaraj, i.e., poor man’s swaraj 

where “no one is to be the first and none the last’ and elsewhere also 
Gandhi articulated his ideals of just social order in terms of removal of 
poverty and unemployment, providing proper food, clothes, education, 
and creative healthy conditions of living for every human being so 
that common masses can work and earn easily to meet their needs. 
Gandhi emphasised on equitable, distribution of land to eradicate 
poverty: “No man should have more land than he needs for. dignified 
sustenance: Who can: dispute the fact that the grinding poverty. of the 
masses is due to their having no land that they can call their own?” 
These ideals appear closer to the proposition of Marx, i.e., “from each 
according to his ability to each according to his needs.” However, the 
debates on approaches put them poles apart. Many scholars have tried 
to find out common ground and flow of thoughts. Needless to mention 
that resemblamce of words and phrases may not necessarily reflect the 
proximity of perspectives. Ambedkar was restlessly worried about 
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deep-rooted injustice in the society and therefore he argued for social 
democracy. His concept of social justice was firmly rooted in the 
synthesis of social equality, ie., dignity, involving freedom and liberty 
with economic equality. Integrating all these concerns of the national 
leaders was the concern of all who made a concerted effort to frame a 
comprehensive constitutional provision with greater enthusiasm and 
expectation after transfer of power from the British to the Indian ruling 
class. 


Process of Transformation 


Process of transformation for the progress of a society may broadly 
have two aspects: (a) base and (b) superstructure. The former may 
consist of the material conditions of living of a society and the latter 
may have two dimensions. One, transformation of institutions—maybe 
socio-economic, political, etc., at a given stage of productive 
organisation and development and, two, technological progress and 
its impact on the material conditions of living and institutions in the 
corresponding time and space. An exercise is required to identify and 
evaluate the process of development consequent upon changes in its 
forms, contents, and operative mechanism of base and superstructures 
along with changing productive forces, which start transforming 
themselves within existing productive organisations. We learn from 
history that so long as these factors are compatible among themselves, 
the process of transformation may progress smoothly. Incompatibility, 
on the contrary, among these factors creates contradictions, challenges 
the continuity of outmoded institutions, and replaces the outdated 
technology in the historical process of social transformation. 

In this context of transformation, emergence of State, inter alia, is 
one of the most important phenomena, which has overpowered these 
superstructures through effective control and welfare mechanism. The 
modern welfare state has come forward and taken some policy 
measures through which the state has been labelled as a dominant force 
of the changing agent. Besides assuming the key role of transformation 
by the welfare state, internal dynamics of class relations in production 
and appropriation of surpluses and external dynamics of accumulation 
and formation of capital decide the course of transformation and 
development: “When we speak of production, we always have in mind 
production at a definite stage of social development, production by 
individuals in a society, i.e., various phases in the historical process of 
development. All stages of production, however, have certain features, 
elements, and categories without which production is inconceivable. 
For example, no production is possible without an instrument of 
production (the simplest form may be hand), without past accumulated 
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and materialised labour (maybe the skill acquired by repeated practice 
and concentrated in the hands of a savage). Thus capital is a universal 
and eternal relation, which turns the instruments of production or 
accumulated labour into capital. Production is always appropriation 
of nature by individual within and with the help of a definite social 
organisation.”97 

At the level of organised thought if one attempts to deal with the 
process of transformation through history of economic thought if not 
earlier than mercantilism, one could trace that trade was considered as 
the most important factor to acquire precious metals as wealth for which 
state was the powerful mechanism to exploit colonies, promote export, 
and restrict import during the sixteenth and late seventeenth centuries. 
But it was the era of Physiocrats from the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century to three-fourths of the eighteenth century when agriculture 
was advocated as the only main source of surplus (net produit) 
generation for social transformation. Manufacturing and trade 
according to physiocrats, were unproductive activities. The non- 
Marxist classical school led by Adam Smith considered self-interest as 
the guiding principle added with division of labour as the key to 
transformation at the age of industrial revolution. However, Ricardo 
emphasised the niggardliness of nature and falling tendency of the rate 
of profit, whereas Malthus believed that it was population which 
remained instrumental for transformation. The classical school was 
mainly concerned with the supply side of economics. Neo-classical 
economists introduced demand side, but functional distribution was 
assumed to its spontaneity, which ignored the complications created 
by interest groups. In other words, they depended on market forces to 
take care of all these things. Hence the problems of dynamic market 
conditions remained the basic issues. In this context, Keynes advocated 
the role of effective demand where state was considered as prime mover 
in order to get rid of the Great Depression. 

The school of thought which veers round the post~Keynesian 
dynamics has associated growth with increasing per capita Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP), consumption of steel, power, etc., in per capita 
terms and similar indicators of material progress. The most talked of 
the proponent of this thesis, W.W. Rostow, has described five stages of 
growth in historical perspectives, i.e., (a) traditional society, (b) pre- 
conditions of take-off, (c) take-off, (d) drive to maturity, and (e) high 
mass consumption.” It presumed natural course of trickle down as an 
operative mechanism, which has almost failed, in the context of Indian 
economy at least. Moreover, it ignores any deliberate effort to promote 
distributive justice and therefore the stage of high mass consumption 
remains segmented for a certain privileged class and oblivion to general 
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masses. 

Those who followed the Marxist tools of analysis are also concerned 
with material prosperity and have described development of society 
in terms of moving ahead from one mode of production followed by 
feudal, capitalist and communist modes of production. In other words, 
this process of transformation results, first in primitive communism 
and then, passing through the stage of feudalism, steps into the 
degradation of class society. With the socialisation of property through 
a revolution, man will return to himself in his own embodiment, will 
enter a realm of freedom that is integral expression, one which will 
belong indivisibly to the whole society in which man will be reconciled 
to man: “The total product of our community is a social product. One 
portion serves as fresh means of production and remains social. But 
another portion is consumed by the members as means of subsistence. 
A distribution of this portion amongst them is consequently necessary. 
The mode of this distribution will vary with the productive organisation 
of the community and the degree of historical development attained 
by the producers.”9? Thus epochs pf development are so much 
associated with the institutional and structural set-up that any analysis 
of transformation in isolation from modes of production is an exercise 
in futility. Because, “it is not the articles made, but how they are made 
and by what instrument, that enables us to distinguish: different 
economic epochs.”4! Thus the historical process of movement of a 
society from one mode of production to another makes a recourse of 
transformation towards an egalitarian society. 

Society has transformed its basis and superstructure through 
practices. History of society may be seen through its evolutionary 
process from primitive—slave—feudal capitalist to stateless egalitarian, 
i.e., communist society. Egalitarian society as an ideal society has been 
conceptualised by Hegel as a civil society, by Marx as a stateless and 
classless society free from exploitation and Gandhi by as a nonviolent 
society. Stages of transformation towards an egalitarian society in its 
ultimate analysis, in which questions of inequality and exploitation do 
not exist, however, vary and depend on the level of consciousness that 
a society has acquired in its historical process of development of 
productive organisations. Marx wrote: “In the social production of their 
existence, men inevitably enter into definite relations, which are 
independent of their will, namely relations of production appropriate 
to a given stage in the development of their material forces of 
production. The totality of these relations of production constitutes the 
economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which arises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness.”** Forms of materialistic control and 
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sense of deprivation are directly linked with the nature and forms of 
productive organisation and inherent contradictions in the process of 
accumulation therein. In primitive society, since material accumulation 
was yet to be a part of social consciousness, questions of inequality, 
exploitation, and therefore of justice did not arise until accumulation 
came in its way as a resultant obstacle. Material consciousness of 
accumulation in due course of its historical development process 
stretched over its control over productive organisation operating 
through productive forces and relations of production. The level of 
development of productive forces and the stages of relations of 
production, thus, reflect the level of consciousness of the masses of 
that society to interpret and analyse its material conditions and 
contradictions therein, which in turn decides the level of consciousness 
for justice in that society. 

A society may have more than one set of productive organisations 
operating simultaneously. Dominant set prevails over other social 
orders through its institutions that emerged in its historical process of 
development to serve its interests as a substantial and integral part of 
the relations of production. However, other sets of productive 
organisation emerge and develop simultaneously within the existing 
system, which would have the potential to replace the existing system 
of productive organisation but the emerging dominant set of productive 
organisation can ony replace when it is “matured within the framework 
of the old society.”*’ Thus the concept of social justice has both micro 
and macro dimensions regarding exploitation and justice, i.e., the 
question of exploitation of one country and society by other. 


Democracy: Partictpation and Development 

Democracy—political, social, economic—has been evolving with many 
dimensions since the fifth century BC when it was used as “demokretia.” 
Although democracy: has never been identified with a specific doctrinal 
source—it is rather a by-product of the earlier development of Western 
` civilisation. In the Marxian sense, democracy is a higher form of 
superstructure that a society could develop over one or the other set of 
political superstructures corresponding to a changing productive 
organisation and therefore provides more space in the public sphere. 
However, it emerged within the feudal structure and later overpowered 
it and destroyed the outdated productive organisation. This has 
provided significant space of direct oligarchic participation of the people 
in decision-making. But this was not the result of the generosity of 
historically backward productive organisation, rather a victory of the 
people’s movement against exploitations in the respective productive 
organisation. History of expansion of public sphere in India can be 
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seen in the writings of ancient history. Ganrajya of Lichhavi is often 
quoted as an ancient institution of democratic republic. It appears clear 
from the researched document that ganrafya was not the synonym of 
republic. Ganrajya was a form of oligarchy of tribal lord or king. The 
gan was essentially a warrior and not a common man or slave or worker. 
They used to fight and collect wealth, which was deposited before the 
ganananpati, who used to distribute equally among them. Their 
oligarchy was based on slavery and bondage.** Thus ganrajya appears 
different from the democracy of today’s capitalism in the name of civil 
society and welfare state. 

Liberty, equality, and fraternity emerged from the French 
Revolution. Technological breakthrough was witnessed in the Industrial 
Revolution. Emergence of welfare state was a logical culmination of 
bourgeois capitalist development to contend the resentments of the 
people of the home country and colonial expansion as hinterland. 
Colonial exploitation provoked nationalists to consolidate their struggle 
against imperialist forces. Meanwhile, there was clash of interests 
among the capitalist forces, which led to World War. The world 
witnessed two world wars, losses of lives and property of the people. 
USA captured the leadership of the capitalist government after the 
Second World War. A cartel of capitalist countries was formed in the 
Bretton Woods Conference, which laid the foundations of the 
International Financial Institutions—International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), 
which popularly came to be known as the World Bank, etc., as a platform 
to pursue the agenda of the capitalist power. Concerted mobilisations 
against colonial exploitation resulted in gradual liberation of the 
countries followed by installation of democratic governments, which 
could create more space than ever before for the public sphere. Thus 
people’s movements could achieve a certain degree of civil rights 
through legislation, parts of which were implemented and others were 
kept on the backseat. Interests of the capitalist agenda got space through 
legislation at the costs of people’s interests. The role of the state as 
welfare state was minimised and Finance Capital came in a big way 
through globalisation, liberalisation, and privatisation. New cartels 
emerged such as World Trade Organisation (WTO) to care for 

Multinationals and Transnational Capital. l 


Spillover Effects 


Spillover effects of development in general and of technological 
development in particular played an important role in recducing the 
hardships of society. However, it has created challenges before the 
humanity as welL This is so precisely because the technology has never 
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been class neutral in history. If the society is governed by the bourgeois 
democracy, initially through welfare state and later through trans 
national capital, the benefit of technology is bound to be harvested by 
the capitalist agencies and society. Competition to harvest profit has 
been undermining the interests of the common masses of the world 
and resulted in wider unemployment, poverty, and misery of the 
humanity. Labour-saving technologies and jobless growth has 
dominated the society of the world at large, irrespective of region 
specific requirements and transitory exceptions. 

Access to democratic institutions to a certain extent could of course 
be possible for the common people. Many constitutional provisions 
were achieved for their welfare and parts of them were implemented 
also. However, democracy is still functioning as an oligarchic institution 
and is yet to become meaningfully participatory. The use of the phrase 
“participatory democracy” emerged as an efficient sailing coin 
suggested from every nook and corner of the political sphere. But order 
to participate remains the spirit of participation.® Participation has been 
co-opted by the capital controlled states and their agencies. Hence there 
is need to take care of state~sponsored slogans of participation. One 
can take participatory rural appraisal and development by development 
agencies across the country of the world and Panchayat Raj Institution 
(PRI) for an example for people’s participation in India. PRI have been 
achieved after continuous efforts and mobilisation of the people towards 
participatory democracy. Insights and vision of Buddha, Gandhi, 
Vinoba, Jayaprakash Narayan (J.P.) and commitment of revolutionaries 
of the country and the world at large for collective thinking and action 
with collective vision has contributed significantly in this context. But 
it has always been forgotten that if the society is divided into castes, 
religion and other parochial identities, it would inevitably be reflected 
in fractured representation in consonance of the social characters in 
the political superstructure as well. Therefore, if there is an urge for 
good governance for a peaceful society, a compromise between state 
and civil society in transition for an active sense of togetherness is 
essential. But it is needless to mention that compromise is an apparatus, 
which works between two powerful or equal entities. So far as my little 
knowledge goes about history, there is no other way but to help them 
to be organised for their struggle, if they have to wield power. This 

has inverse relation between powers of state and those of the. 
people. If the people are more organised, the state is reduced to less 
power. Hence the tendency of the state has been to evolve symbols and 
labelling to keep the people in various sacks. Therefore the efforts to 
transform superstructure of bourgeois democracy in order to have 
egalitarian or nonviolent social order do not appear compatible 
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suggestions unless property relations are changed accordingly. It may 
be worth noting here that state controlled capital was not as aggressive 
as capital controlled state would be. Therefore repression against any 
resistance today is expected to be more ruthless and insensitive than 
ever before. Thus struggle-against imperialism today requires more 
preparation and a networking than a national aeons struggle. 


Beyond Bourgeois Democracy 


The basis of progress ensures distributive justice of material ee 
and has inherent character of social justice, but so long as the process 
of misappropriation of surplus by non—producer castes and class 
continues, conditions of common masses may not be improved. 
Expécting any miracle within this givén system especially, in the 
syndrome of gradually intensifying economic reforins at the dictate of 
imperial power in which state intervention has been weakening day 
by ‘day and privatisation and market orientation is at ever-increasing 
scale, no let up is visualised to ‘generate sustainable employment 
opportunities and progress. Democratic institutions have been captured 
and used by capital in the interest of the market, which has the only 
motive that is to maximise and accumulate profits, the situation ahead 
is going to be worse. In the last fifty years, means of production could 
hardly be transferred effectively to the direct producers in order to 
remove injustice for whieh Gandhi expressed his deep concern. 
Exceptions apart, no sharp polarisation of masses has been witnessed 
for sustainable resistance against exploitation either. The question of 
liberating masses impoverished by this very system, thus, appears 
merely hoping against hope unless masses themselves come forward 
to resist their exploitation. 

` Parliamentary democracy in the hands of bourgeois political parties 
has been generating false hopes in order'to blunt their consciousness 
of understanding about their material condition. This form of 
democracy has been creating hurdles against the process, though weak 
ones, of consolidating as class in themselves to transform as class for 
themselves. The rightist parties are not in a position to maintain the 
welfare state character of democracy and are gradually surrendering 
before the capital. The role of most of the left parties in parliamentary 
politics, which should have geared up struggle for social change, equity, 
and justice, is not significantly different from others. So is the case of 
liberal socialists. Mobilisation on caste and communal lines, irrespective 
of the provisions made in the Constitution of India, with a segmented 
approach in this caste-ridden society has been counter—productive 
which has been reinforcing outdated reactionary element in the society 
further. It may result into infighting between social groups under 
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different banners which may lead to hatred among interand intra castes. 
The question of land reforms has almost lost its ground in their agenda 
of struggle irrespective of ideologies. However, sometimes they discuss 
it in their meetings. It has become difficult to differentiate them: 
substantially from other political parties, who serve as good servants 
of imperial masters which survives through exploitation of the neo- 
colonial countries of the world.* Implications of democracy controlled 
by the capital in such situation need to be analysed carefully. Unless 
economic democracy is ensured, merely political democracy as an 
oligarchic control on democratic institutions may not provide space 
for progress.” J.P. was convinced of the effects of economic 
decentralisation and therefore he argued for decentralised agro— 
industrial community, i:e., organic blending of agriculture and 
ys ee er ie oe 
reconstruction. 

Nonviolent mobilisations have success stories and lessons from 
failure also but the tasks for replication are yet to be confirmed at a 
larger scale. Participation of the people in democratic mobilisation 
against exploitation is yet to be seen as effective. Lessons derived from 
mobilisation of students in particular and masses in general against 
fascist governments in the 1970, by J.P. need to be analysed carefully. 
Although J.P. was then different than that of the colonial period, it is 
pertinent to put here the views of Gandhi about J.P. regarding 
nonviolence. While writing a letter to Khursheed Behn Naroji on July 
15, 1946, Gandhi wrote: “I see that your ahimsa and mine are poles 
apart as under. I have great regard for Jayaprakash but not for his 
views.”*? Moreover, unless independent cadre is built and protest 
movement is transformed to social movement, merely change in set of 
rulers in one government to another cannot work for social change any 
longer and can not change the character of bourgeois democratic 
superstructure significantly. However, the space for intervention has 
increased and there has been change in contents of participation to a 
certain extent. Undoubtedly, mobilisation of people from local to global 
level is an uphill task for people’s power and government. There is 
simmering reaction right from local level to national and international 
levels against undemocratic move in the name of democratic concern 
which is now spread across the countries against globalisation .of 
capital.” Recommendations of Bonn Conference known as Kyoto 
Protocol has been ignored by many of the G—7 countries except France. 
This shows how oligarchic democratic institutions are. Protest against 
globalisation was seen at Genoa, Doha, and Cancun -meets.of WTO. 
This shows concern of the people against tightening rope of capitalism. 
There are a few brilliant examples in the. history, which suggest that 
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only masses have strength, insight and idea to resolve the 
contradictions. The question is to listen, comprehend, and practise them 
with necessary modifications in the light of experiments in due course 
if needed.°! J.P. seems closer when he says: “The only remedy seems to 
be for the people to take their fate in their own hands and shape it 
according to their will.”°2 

This reminds me of Gandhi and Marx who repose faith in people 
to change and overthrow the existing exploitative oligarchic order in 
the name of democracy. If at all there is social commitment for a 
nonviolent social order, it requires sincere efforts towards effective 
decentralisation of economy and polity from below unlike today, that 
is, from the above. Effective land reforms and water management added 
with co-operative venture and collective ownership of the means of 
production supplemented with agro—based cottage and small industries 
for generating sustainable employment to improve the economic 
conditions of the masses on priority basis appear necessary steps to 
start with. There is also an imperative need to mobilise common masses 
to resist against exploitation at the grass roots and macro levels as well. 
This is a hard task, which the capitalists aligned ruling class would 
hardly permit, as this would raise questions against their existence. 
Therefore no option other than mass struggle seems left as an 
alternative. This question, however, remains as to how mobilisation 
of masses can be made faster in order to involve them towards building 
a just society. This needs proper understanding about the masses to 
develop an efficient skill of communication in terms of constructive 
~ work and expand grassroot network so that mass involvement is 
possible. There may not be a tight compartment. Strategy may vary 
according to adaptability of the region but in a broader sense, the 
practices to be carried out may work as complementary to each other. 
Lessons from Gandhian as well as Marxian practices from the history 
of society including India need to be understood and analysed for 
evolving dynamic strategies for mobilisation. Needlesss to mention 
that strategies would be such which reorient democracy for the people 
and not the people for democracy and therefore democracy should 
work as an apparatus to achieve the goal of progressive nonviolent 
egalitarian social order. In other words, the need of the hour is to go 
beyond this bourgeois democracy, i.e., the rule of the capital, limitations 
of which was articulated painfully by J.P. himself, when he was put 
behind the bar in so-called independent India of largest democracy. 
Now the so-called democratic allies of J.P. movement against fascism 
are sincerely demolishing democratic institutions in which J.P. deposed 
his confidence for creating democratic forces against fascist forces and 
structures. The world is deliberating on the issues of democracy and 
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development. None of these two can be separated. If there is non- 
development syndrome, it will be difficult to operate through 
democratic institutions. It is always to be underlined that democracy 
is not an end in itself but is one of the means to achieve the goal of an 
egalitarian society and progress through development and distributive 
justice and people are the real agents and ultimate master to hold the 


power. 
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Tolstoy and Gandhi: A Study in 
their Comparative Perspectives 
on Love and Nonviolence 


Ranjit Chaudhuri 


‘THE RELATION BETWEEN Tolstoy (1828-1910) and Gandhi 
developed in the form of correspondence, and the first correspondence 
came from Gandhi. Seven letters were the foundation of their relation. 
Gandhi wrote four letters and Tolstoy wrote three. The two never met. 
But their mutual relations were very important. Gandhi was then a 
young man of thirty-eight. Tolstoy crossed eighty. Tolstoy was older 
than Gandhi by forty-one years. Tolstoy died thirty-eight years earlier 
than Gandhi. 

Gandhi could know about Tolstoy first in 1894 through Tolstoy’s 
book The Kingdom of God is Within You. Gandhi liked the book. It had 
some effect on him. Orthodox Church became annoyed with him. 
Eventually he was excommunicated by the Church. The book gave an 
idea of Christian anarchism. Gandhi was impressed. But he did not 
think of doing correspondence with him then. 

Gandhi started correspondence with Tolstoy after fifteen years 
when he was in London in 1909. For more than one reason he became 
interested to write to Tolstoy. Their correspondence started one year 
before Tolstoy’s death. When Gandhi received Tolstoy’s last letter 
Tolstoy was not alive. Tolstoy died on 20 November 1910. 

At that time Tolstoy’s glory spread far and wide. He was born in 
an aristocratic family. In his early life he enjoyed all kinds of luxury 
and pleasure. But at the age of fifty-seven he gave up luxurious life. 
He wanted to be free from sinful life of rich. He preferred simple life. 
Most of the time he remained barefooted. He loved to work with the 
farmers. He used to wear coarse dress of farmers. He gave up smoking, 
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drinking alcohol, and meat—eating. He used to travel on cycle. He 
renounced his huge property. He tried to spread education among the 
villagers. He lived on the minimum necessities. He refused to receive 
the Nobel Prize. 

Tolstoy’s fame rose also because of his philosophy. According to 
his philosophy, the history of Christian Church was the history of 
‘cruelty. Chruch: did not spread love. Same was the history of 
government. Government failed to bring peace in the country. 
Government was an instrument of exploitation and violence. What was 
needed was to become a ideal Christian. One must avoid conflicts. 
Everybody must try to observe peace in life. Love should be the basis 
of human relations. 

Gandhi wrote his first letter to samtly Tolstoy on 1 October 1909. It 
is necessary to know why Gandhi became interested to write to Tolstoy. 
When Gandhi was in London in 1909, a copy of Tolstoy’s “Letter to a 
Hindu” came to his hand. That letter impressed Gandhi very much. 
He could find that there were similarities of ideas between him and 
Tolstoy. In fact, this letter brought Gandhi closer to Tolstoy. | 

Tolstoy’s “Letter to a Hindu” had a history.! This letter was written 
to Tarak Nath Das. Tarak Nath Das was a revolutionary. He was a 
product of Bengal partition movement of 1905 and a member of 
Anushilan Samity. He was born in 1884, died in 1958. While he was 
involved in the revolutionary movement, he migrated to the United 
States in 1906. He started publishing a magazine called Free Hindusthan 
in 1908. At that time the popularity of Tolstoy was at its zenith. He 
became well-known for his anti-imperialistic stand and anti-war 
writings. In order to get support of Tolstoy for India’s freedom struggle, 
Tarak Nath wrote him two letters. The first letter Das wrote on 24 May 
1908 from University station, Seattle, Washington State. Second letter 
he wrote on 15 July 1908, from Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vermont. Subsequently Dr Tarak Nath Das became a professor in an 
American University. The two -letters written by Das were not taken 
casually by Tolstoy. He took them seriously. That was why he did not 
reply to Das hurriedly. He waited seven months to reply. During the . 
seven months he revised it twenty-nine times. It was a letter of six 
thousand words. Tolstoy was particular about the contents of the letter. 
After editing it twenty-nine times, Tolstoy sent it to Tarak Nath Das. 
This was the famous “Letter to a Hindu.” 

_ A typed copy of this letter came to the possession of Gandhi. Gandhi, 
in his first letter to Tolstoy, sought permission to translate it into Gujarati 
and to distribute twenty thousand copies. But he proposed some 
changes. Tolstoy, in his letter, wrote: ; 
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, If people only freed themselves from beliefs in all kinds of Ormuzds, 
Brahmas, Sabbaoths, their incarnation in Krishnas, and Christs, from beliefs 
in paradise and hell, in angels and demons, in reincarnation, resurrections 
and the idea of the interference of God in the life of the Universe; freed 
themselves, chiefly from the belief in the infallibility of the various Vedas, 
Bibles, Gospels, Tripitakas, Korans, etc.4 


Gandhi, in his letter to Tolstoy, wrote that he would like to omit the 
word reincarnation from his text. He sought Tolstoy’s permission for 
that. canei wrote: ' 


Reincarnation or transmigration is a cherished belief with millions in India, 
indeed, in China also. With many, one might almost say, it is a matter of 
academic acceptence. It as a rene many ee of life. 


Tolstoy received this letter on 7 October 1909. Aceording to the 
Russian calender of that time, it was 24 September 1909. Tolstoy wrote 
in his diary: “Received a pleasant letter from a Hindu of the Transvaal. 
He wrote reply on 20 October. This was Tolstoy’s first letter to Gandhi. 
In that letter he informed Gandhi that he had no objection to the 
translation of the “Letter to a Hindu.” If he liked he could drop the 
word ‘reincarnation’ from his translation. But “belief in reincarnation 
can never be as firm as belief in the soul’s immortality and God’s justice 
and love.” 

It seems that Tolstoy’s “Letter to a Hindu” was well-publicised. 
The letter. written to Tarak Nath Das in America, must have been 
circulated among the Indian intellectuals and the revolutionaries in 
England. And for that reason it might have reached Gandhi while in 
London. The letter was liked by Gandhi. That was why he wanted to 
translate it and distribute it in twenty thousand copies. In Gujarati. 
Gandhi gave it.a title: The Subjugation of India—Its Cause and Cure. He 
published it in Indian Opinion in three instalments—25 December 1909, 
and 1 and 8 January 1910. 

Tarak Nath published it four months after he received it. He did 
not publish it.in his own paper. He published it in April in Twentieth 
Century Magazine of Boston. The headlines were—A Message to Young 
India by Count Leo Tolstoy. Tarak Nath wrote a critical reply to it. The 
ae was Young India’s Reply to Count Tolstoy. 

,: lolstoy’s letter had two different impacts on Gandhi and Das. Das 
was a revolutionary and Gandhi was a follower of nonviolence. So the 

same letter was supposed to be interpreted differently by two minds. 
Application of nonviolence in politics was a strange idea to the majority 
of the people. The broad gist of the letter of Tolstoy was the following: 
Indians themselves were responsible for their condition, because they 
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accepted their slavery. They joined hands with the rulers. If they wanted 
to free themselves from the British, they had the more powerful weapon 
than guns. That was non—cooperation. If they wanted to free themselves, 
they should refuse to cooperate with the British rule. Through non- 
cooperation they could be independent. They should stop all 
cooperaton with the British, cooperation with every level of 
administration, in regard to tax collection, with the armies. Tolstoy said 
that the British who came to India as a trading company could enslave 
200 million people, and 30,000 people enslaved a nation of 200 million 
population. Hindus themselves were responsible for their fate. Tolstoy 
further said that through love one could be saved from all disaster. 
Love could save people from total human calamities. Not only that. 
For total freedom all the elements of modern civilisation should be 
discarded. Banks, submarines, school, gramophone, cinema, all kinds 
of the agents of Western culture should be discarded together with 
science that went against civilisation. It was necessary to save ourselves 
from scientific superstitions. Tolstoy boldly declared: 


If people are to embrace the truth, not with the vagueness of childhood, 
nor with the one-sided uncertainty of interpretation given to them by 
religions and scientific teachers, but in such a manner that it should become 
the highest law of human life, they must effect the complete liberation of 
this truth from all those superstitions, pseudo—religious as well as pseudo- 
scientific, which obscure it. Not a partial, timid liberation which considers 
tradition sanctified by antiquity and the habits of the people, but a complete 
deliverance of the religious truth from all the ancient religions as well as 
the modern scientific superstitions. 


The mind that was revealed in this letter of Tolstoy was bound to 
have one type of reaction in revolutionary Tarak Nath Das and another 
type of reaction in a nonviolent thinker Gandhi Few people could reject 
science. To Tolstoy life was more valuable than impersonal science. If 
we wanted to liberate life, all impediments of life should be rejected. 
Human beings are enslaved by science, become machine-like. Science 
is for human life, human life is not for science. The inherent philosophy 
of this letter was reflected in his own life. There was a unity between 
life and philosophy of Gandhi. When this letter came to his hand, 
Gandhi had not yet written his Hind Swaraj. The ideas of Hind Swaraj 
were influenced by this letter. There was no doubt that this letter brought 
a permanent bridge between the intellectual worlds of both. 

In the first letter, Gandhi introduced Tolstoy with the Satyagraha 
movement that was going on in South Africa. To know about the 


Satyagraha movement of Gandhi was necessary for Tolstoy. To Tolstoy 
passive resistance was the greatest weapon. Tolstoy felt unity with the | 
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exploited and the subjugated. That was why in his first letter to Gandhi, 
Tolstoy addressed all the struggling workers of the Transvaal as 
“brother.” He wrote im the letter: 


PEE AE EE E E E which has given me great 
pleasure. May God help all our brothers and co-workers in the Transvaal. 
The struggle of the gentle against the harsh, of humility and love against 
conceat and violence, is making itself felt more and more among us also. 


He considered himself as one of the struggling Indians. At that 
time he once remarked: I am not yet in jail. 

Tolstoy was then suffering from a mental and spiritual crisis. A 
wide gap was created between him and his wife and children. The 
difference was unbridgeable. But his faith in passive resistance became 
firm. The movement of the Dukhobors increased his faith. Tolstoy was 
actively supporting the Dukhobors’ agitation. Dukhobors believed in 
aanp principles and they refused to do military service for Russia. 

When repression on them increased, they became more radical. They 
renounced tobacco, meat, and wine, and redivided their property 
among themselves. Finally, with the active support of Tolstoy, they 
migrated to Canada. So his support for the Indian Satyagrahis was not 
far to locate. And it was not difficult to understand why he had so 
much faith in passive resistance. ` 

Gandhi wrote his second letter to Tolstoy on 10 November 1909. In 
this letter he acknowledged the letter of Tolstoy. In that letter hē said 
that the Satyagraha of the Indians in South Aftica was a victory of 
religion over irreligion and of truth over untruth. Tolstoy, however, 
lost that letter. Gandhi sent with that letter a copy of Rev. J.J. Doke’s 
book M.K. Gandhi: An Indian Patriot in South Africa. When Tolstoy read 
it, he was very pleased. That book gave a good idea of Gandhi and his 
movement in South Africa. Two persons started coming closer together. 

Gandhi wrote a third letter to Tolstoy on 4 April 1910. The letter 
was accompanied by the English translation of Hind Swaraj. There were 
reasons for sending the book. Hind Swaraj was first written in Gujarati. 
Within two months of the publication of the book, it was banned by 
the British government of Bombay, charging that the book contained 
enough support for violence. Gandhi wanted to gather opinion in his 
favour that the book contained nothing of that sort. Gandhi wrote to 
Tolstoy: 


I am most anxious not to worry you, but if your health permits it and if 
you could find the time to go through the booklet, needless to say, I shall 


value very highly your criticism of the writing. 
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The book was liked by Tolstoy. On 2 May 1910 he wrote in his diary: 


This morning two Japanese arrived. Wild men in ecstasy over European 
civilisation. On the other hand, the book and the letter of the Hindu reveal 
an understanding of all the shortcomings of European civilisation and even 
of its total inadequacy. 


After some days Tolstoy wrote to his trusted friend Vladimir 
Chertkov that Gandhi was “a person very close to us, to me.” It must 
be understood through three letters how intimate they became to each 
other. In the Introduction of English Hind Swaraj, Gandhi wrote: 


Whilst the views expressed in Hind Swaraj are held by me, I have | 
endeavoured humbly to follow Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, Emerson, and 
other writers, besides the masters of Indian philosophy. Tolstoy has been 
one of my teachers for a number of years. 


_ This was a frank confession of Gandhi that Tolstoy was very 
valuable for him. 

Tolstoy replied to this letter on 8 May 1910. This was his second 
letter. He informed Gandhi that he read the book with interest. He 
thought the book dealt with some very important subjects. At the same 
time, he mentioned that “passive resistence is a question of greatest 
importance not only for India but for the whole of humanity.” He could 
feel that Satyagraha became a part of life for Gandhi as passive 
resistance became for himself. In fact, there were only a few people 
who were found to be followers of nonviolence. So both got intellectual 
shelter in each other. Gandhi wrote to Ampthill: “I have practically 
met no one who believes that India can ever become free without resort 
to violence.” The tragedy of Tolstoy was that at the fag end of his life 
he did not find a person who realised the truth in the way Tolstoy 
realised it. He had reasons to be disappointed. Similarly, Gandhi had 
faith in British rule for justice which was belied. His loyalty for the 
British empire and trust in British righteousness proved no results. His 
disappointment became apparent during his visit to England in 1909. 
He got consolation in Tolstoy. And Tolstoy found a true successor in 
Gandhi. 

To both of them love and nonviolence were inseparable. Gandhi 
felt it deeply in South Africa in the very first year. For that he started 
preparations. The first lesson he learned from Raichandbhai. 
Raichandbhai was Gandhi’s contemporary. He died at an early age in 
1901. He had an amazing memory and an encyclopaedic knowledge. 
Gandhi was very much influenced by him. His full name was 
Rajchandra Ravjibhai Mehta. He was Gandhi’s path-finder, though 
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Gandhi had hesitations to call him his guru. Gandhi had a great respect 
and reverence for Raichandbhai. Gandhi's initial induction to 
nonviolence came from Raichandbhai. In his first year in South Africa 
Gandhi wrote a long letter to Raichandbhai asking him twenty-seven 
questions. There were questions like: What is soul? What is God? What 
is Moksha? And the last question was—lIf I am faced with a situation 
when a snake either bites me or I have to Kill the snake, hypothetically 
accepting that there is no third alternative, then what should I do? 
Should I allow the snake to bite me or should I Kill the snake? The 
answer became the greatest lesson for Gandhi. Raichandbhai replied: 
“The question is not what I would wish you to do, but what you wish 
your choice to be. That choice will depend on the degree of your 
illumination and enlightenment.” For the spiritual benefit it will be 
better to allow your body to decay. 

Gandhi accepted the lesson. He was put to test many times after 
that. He successfully overcame the tests. He proved that he was a worthy 
follower of nonviolence. Tolstoy was a committed follower of 
nonviolence. There was a unity in their life philosophy. 

Gandhi wrote a fourth letter to Tolstoy on 15 August 1910. He 
acknowledged the receipt of Tolstoy’s letter. He wrote that he was very 
grateful to know that Hind Swaraj was liked by him. But he said that he 
was interested to know in detail about the book, if Tolstoy’s health 
permitted. He also informed that Gandhi and Kailenbach had started 
the “Tolstoy Farm.” At that time Tolstoy’s soul was tormented. He did 
not get peace. He wanted to renunciate art and intellect. Tolstoy 
developed distaste for glory. He felt that the fame that he earned was 
not a good thing. 

The conflict within himself and sittin Dis amiy became sharper. 
Tolstoy wanted to die. He wanted that he should be allowed to die 
naturally. He thought there was moral limit to keep him alive. His health 
was fast deteriorating. He could feel that death was very near. He wrote 
in his diary he had a criminal desire for death? In that state of health 
he wrote the last letter to Gandhi. This was taken as his Last Testament. 
The date of that letter was 20 September 1910. He wrote: 


The longer I live, and especially now, when I vividly feel the nearness of 
death, I want to tell others what I feel so particularly clearly and what to 
my mind is of great importance, namely that which is called “passive 
resistance,” but which is in reality nothing else than the teaching of love 
uncorrupted by false interpretations. That love, which is the striving for 
the union of human souls, and the activity derived from it, is the highest 
and only law of human life; and in the depth of his soul every human 
being—as we most clearly see in children—feels and knows this; he knows 
this until heis entangled by the false teachings of the world.... 
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He knew, as every sensible man must know, that the use of force is 
incompatible with love as the fundamental law of life; that as soon as 
violence is permitted, in whichever case it may be, the insufficiency of 
the law of love is acknowledged, and by this the very law of love is 
denied. 

Tolstoy wrote: 


The question now evidently stands thus: either to admit that we do not 
recognise any Christian teaching at all, arranging our lives only by the 
power of the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court, and police 
establishments, but mainly our armies, must be abolished. 
Therefore, your activity in the Transvaal, as it seems to us, at this end of the 
‘world, is the most essential work, the most important of all the works now 
being done in the world, wherein not only the nations of the Christian, but 
of all the world, will unaidably take part. ) 


In the Last Testament Tolstoy expressed total faith in passive 
resistance. That was why, he thought, the future of the world depended 
upon Gandhi's Satyagraha. Tolstoy particularly mentioned that it was 
“the most essential work.” The faith of Tolstoy made the faith of Gandhi 
stronger. 


Notes and References 
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Sources and Implications 
of Sarvodaya in Gandhi's 
Philosophy 


Anil Dutta Mishra 


INTRODUCTION 


SARVODAYA TODAY DOES not represent a mere vision or utopian 
notion but makes an attempt at reorienting human mind to reconstruct 
human society. It has assumed the dimensions of a movement and a 
socio-economic force of great potentialities. It is a dynamic philosophy, 
which can make possible the advent of a radically transformed 
humanity. Sarvodaya seeks to build a new society on the foundations 
of old spiritual and moral values of India and attempts to meet the 
challenge of the contemporary problems.’ The world has witnessed 
the propagation, experimentation, and implementation of various 
socio-economic ideologies—capitalist, socialist, and communist, from 
time to time. But, in overall consideration, Sarvodaya is undoubtedly 
far more superior to other attributive models. It envisages a well- 
balanced and integrated development of the nation with no distinction 
among haves and have-nots, privileged and underprivileged, ruler and 
the ruled. The essence of Sarvodaya thought lies in socialising matter 
through the strength of the spirit. Dogmas have no place in Sarvodaya. 
“The philosophy of Sarvodaya is not a set of dogmas, in its essence, it 
is compatible with an attempt of the spirit to prevail over matter and 
to socialise itself.”2 Sarvodaya is a redeemer’s philosophy of social and 
political orientation; where suffering is, Sarvodaya goes to Initigate it. 
It is the culmination of human emotional integration and the highest 
intellectual aspiration. It is a symbol of platonic detachment and Gita’s 
Anasakti? It is the highest manifestation of love and it aims at a mental 
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transformation of the people. Gandhi denounced the utilitarian 
principle of the greatest good of the greatest number, and advocated 
the Sarvodaya philosophy. 

Gandhi did not originally coin the word “Sarvodaya.” Even before 
him, the idea of Sarvodaya was found in religious books: Vedas, 
Upanishads, The Ramayan, The Gita, The Quran, and many others. It 
was also preached by Indian and Western saints as well as philosophers. 
But Gandhi gave to these age-old principles and ideals an extended 
meaning and application. In fact, after the death of Gandhi, the word 
“Sarvodaya” came into greater prominence, when his fellow—workers 
assembled at Sevagram (Wardha), in March 1948, and decided to form 
an organisation named Sarvodaya Samaj. This name was chosen in 
preference to that of Satyagraha Mandal (Satyagraha Circle) because 
the word “Satyagraha” had come to acquire a restricted meaning which 
did not include constructive work. Since then the school of thought, 
which accepts Gandhi's philosophy in all its aspects and of which the 
central figure is Vinoba Bhave, has come to be known as the Sarvodaya 
School and its philosophy as Sarvodaya Philosophy.* The prominent 
thinkers of this school were Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Kishorilal 
Ghanshyam Mashruwala, J.C. Kumarappa, Kaka Kalelkar, Shankerrao 
Deo, Dhirendra Mazumdar, Loknayak Jayaprakash Narayan, and 
Acharya J.B. Kripalani. Except Jayaprakash Narayan, all.of them had 
been associated with Gandhi in his constructive work. 


Sarvodaya: Meaning and Genesis 


“Sarvodaya” is Sanskrit in origin which: is comprised of “Sarva” 
meaning all and “Udaya” meaning rising. The etymological neag 
of Sarvodaya is the rising of all. This includes all living beings.” In 
other words, Sarvodaya as the word means welfare of all. The word 
first appeared in the form of the title for the Gujarati translation of 
John Ruskin’s book entitled “Unto this Last.”© Sarvodaya was the title 
of a series of nine articles, which Gandhi wrote and got published in 
Gujarati in the Indian Opinion weekly in South Africa in 1908.7 
Sarvodaya is essentially a spiritual activity which has two meanings, 
viz., negative and positive. As a negative concept, Sarvodaya is not 
limited to one person or to one group of persons. Nobody is excluded 
from enjoying anything from others.® It is not something which one 
man ora set of men can gain or enjoy to the exclusion of others.’ As a 
positive concept, Sarvodaya implies the participation of all kinds of 
people irrespective of class, caste, creed, and religion. It also stands for 
the total blossoming of all the faculties—physical, mental, and 
spiritual—of the human being. It is an activity in which all may partake 
and it is tantamount to a full realisation of the human faculties of the 
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human soul.!° i 

According to Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the term “Sarvodaya” 
commands a twofold meaning. Firstly, Sarvodaya means making all 
happy by removing suffering and poverty with the help of scientific 
knowledge. Secondly, establishing a world state full with divinity, 
kindness, and equality is called Sarvodaya.!! Sarvodaya aims not at 
the rise of the few or the many, or for that matter the rise of the greatest 
number. It is not utilitarianism which stands for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. It contains the germ of minority and majority. 
Contrary to utilitarianism, it stands for the good of one and all, of the 
high and the low, of the strong and the weak, the intelligent as well as 
the dull. As against the laissez faire theory, that is the survival of the 
fittest, Sarvodaya believes in the survival and development of all. To 
Vinoba, “the idea of Sarvodaya, as preached by the Gita, is to merge 
oneself in the good of all.” £ i | 

Apart from connoting the welfare of all, Sarvodaya commands two 
more meanings: firstly, the universal welfare and, secondly the 
integrated development of all. The laissez faire philosophy stands for 
the exploitation of many by a few. The utilitarian school supports the 
majority, totally neglecting the minority. Sarvodaya rejects these theories 
which stand for the joy of a few, advocates the welfare of all, irrespective 
of class, costs, creed, colour, race, region, or religion. The philosophy 
of Sarvodaya makes the attempt of reorienting human mind, of 
reconstructing human society. It means welfare and prosperity of all. 
All must progress together without any collision of interests.! 

Interpreting the purport of Sarvodaya, Dada Dharmadhikari said: 
“Sarvodaya is a term with a wider connotation since it conceives of 
assimilation of all and not only of many or most.”!4 Sarvodaya is a 
philosophy which provides checks against the imperfections of human 
mind and soul. 

As regards the meaning of the word “Sarvodaya,” there are broadly 
two views: the first, in its micro—form, means simply the rise of one 
and all; secondly, the macro—form connotes the rise of all, the universal 
welfare and the all-round development of all.!° But it connotes several 
other meanings. In its negative sense, it never omits even a single person 
from enjoying anything from the rest of mankind. As a positive concept, 
it promotes the development of all the faculties of man. According to 
Vinoba Bhave, it stands for not only making all happy by eliminating 
suffering from all but also for bringing a world state based on equality. 
For Gandhi, Sarvodaya as a broader concept stands for the merger of 
one in all with self-sacrifice and a selfless service. It aims at not only~ 
fulfilling the minimum material needs but also at developing the ethico— 
spiritual aspects of all people. - 
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The following sources helped Gandhi to develop his concept of 
Sarvodaya. These were Ruskin’s book Unto This Last, Tolstoy’s The 
Kingdom of God is Within You, Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience, The Bhagvad 
Gita, Isavayopanisad, Buddhism, Jainism, and Islam. 


Ruskin’s Unto This Last 


The Gandhian philosophy of Sarvodaya can be traced to the central 
teachings of India’s spiritual and religious heritage, although Gandhi 
admits the fact that he had immediate inspiration from Ruskin’s Unto 
This Last for which the term “Sarvodaya’” is his rendering.'© The welfare 
of all became the basic idea of Gandhi’s philosophy right from the days 
when he wrote in Gujarati his most world famous thirty thousand- 
word book Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule in 1909. 

Gandhi titles one of the chapters of his autobiography as “The Magic 
Spell of a Book” wherein he describes the effects of Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last (meaning uplift of the last). He translated it later into Gujarati 
claiming it Sarvodaya. It is a book from which Gandhi drew great 
inspiration and he at once determined himself to change his view of 
life in line with the ideals embodied in Ruskin’s book Unto This Last.1” 

The central teachings of Unto This Last, according to Gandhi, are: 


(i) That the good of the individual is contained in the good of all. 
(ii) That a lawyer’s work has the same values as the barber’s inasmuch as 
all have the same right of earning their livelihood from their work. 
(iii) That a life of labour, i.e., the life of the tiller of the soil and the 
handicraftaman, is the life worth living. 


There is a controversy with regard to the meanings of the terms 
“Unto This Last” and “Sarvodaya.” Gandhi himself acknowledged that 
he translated it later into Gujarati, entitling it Sarvodaya. On the one 
hand, Benudhar Pradhan opines that the idea of welfare of all formed 
a part of his mental make-up even before he read this book.!® This 
view is further strengthened from what Gandhi has expresseed in his 
own words—"The first of these I knew.”!? On the other hand, Geoffery 
Ashe has doubted whether the idea of Sarvodaya is contained at all in 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last. Persons like Benudhar Pradhan affirm that “it 
will be a travesty of truth to say that the objective of “welfare of all” 
does not remain couched in the pages of Unto This Last of Ruskin.”” 

Ruskin and Gandhi both were earnestly concerned with social 

“welfare. While Ruskin aimed at the social welfare of “the greatest 
number,” Gandhi aimed at the welfare of all. Therefore Vinobha Bhave 
feels that Gandhi is the real author of the term “Sarvodaya,” since the 
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term “Unto This Last” would mean only the uplift of the lagt ee 
(Antyodaya). In fact, one has to accept that Ruskin’s Unto This * 
had directly or indirectly had a profound influence on Gandhi in 
fulfilling the ideal of Sarvodaya, which he had already cherished as his 

life’s mission. 


Leo Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is Within You 


Gandhi was greatly influenced by Leo Tolstoy through his book The 
Kingdom of God is Within You and his essay on “Christianity and 
Patriotism.” Tolstoy’s simplicity of life and purity of purpose influenced 
Gandhi deeply. His views on Christianity, its church, its teachings 
roused Gandhi's feelings. Tolstoy accepted love to be the law of life. 
The principle of nonviolence is based on love for the entire mankind. 
Tolstoy and Gandhi both adopted the instrument of love to solve all 
problems in their lives. In his celebrated book The Kingdom of God is 
Within You, we find a political force creating an indelible mark on 
Gandhi. Gandhi confessed that its reading cured him of the skepticism 
and made him a firm believer of Ahimsa. Both Tolstoy and Gandhi 
firmly believed that nonviolence could cure all social maladies, remove 
political ills, and establish peace on the earth and goodwill among 
mankind. In fact, both Tolstoy and Gandhi believed in the efficacy of 
love for the cure of evil and suffering in this world. Tolstoy perceived 
the truth, love, and nonviolence and Gandhi grasped the essence of 
these virtues and led his life directed towards these paths.” 

Tolstoy also impressed upon Gandhi’s mind the importance of 
bread labour. For Tolstoy, the man who abstains from manual labour is 
a thief of the society. Gandhi acknowledged his debt to Tolstoy. He 
says: “The law that to live man must work, first came home to me 
upon reading Tolstoy's writing, ‘On Bread Labour’—only those men 
deserve to eat bread who actually till the ground, spin cloth and produce 
things.” Tolstoy says: “Let us get off the shoulder of our neighbours” 
and Gandhi adds that if everyone performed that simple operation, he 
would have rendered all service God requires of him. Since every man 
has an obligation to himself as well as to the society, bread labour 
becomes an imperative duty which must be performed by each and 
every man. 

The Gandhian philosophy of Sarvodaya comes very close to 
Tolstoyan philosophy of anarchism. The pure ideal of Gandhi's 
conception of Sarvodaya is an ideal of philosophical anarchism, a 
stateless society marked by voluntary cooperation. Profound faith in 
God, commiseration from the exploited, inherent aversion to violence, 
deep-rooted belief in the dignity of man led the two philosophers to _ 
the same goal and objective. But Gandhi was not a throughgoing cs cur, 
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Tolstoyan. The difference between the two philosophers arises out of 
the fact that Gandhi is far more practical than Tolstoy. Tolstoy recoils 
from all expressions of violence. Gandhi permits violence, provided of 
course, that the motive for violence is not anger but true love. Thus the 
moral content of Gandhi's doctrine of Ahimsa, which forms the fulcrum 
around which the entire doctrine of Sarvodaya ideology is based, has a 
higher significance than that of Tolstoy. This is due to the fact that 
Gandhi was greatly influenced by the Gita ideal of niskamakarma, i.e., 
action without attachment.” 


Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience 


The American pacifist Thoreau was the champion of the free spirit and 
was repelled by the established political and economic routine of time. 
In him we discover an element of moral individualism culminating in 
his concept of “civil disobedience.” Thoreau used the term in his 
speeches in 1849. It is obvious that Gandhi did not derive his idea of 
civil disobedience from the writings of Thoreau. In fact, the resistance 
to authority in South Africa preceded before Gandhi got the essay of 
Thoreau on civil disobedience. This movement was then known as 
“passive resistance.” Gandhi was not satisfied with the term “civil 
disobedience” because it failed to convey the full meaning of the 
struggle. Hence he adopted the phrase “civil resistance.”*4 

Thoreau did not believe in narrow sectarianism and felt that man 
is meant to experience God, not to theologies about Him. Man, 
according to Thoreau, is a social being who is generally disposed to 
cooperation with fellow—beings for social good. He felt that the moral 
institutions of the state supported by coercive authority hamper the 
individual’s moral and spiritual freedom. He, therefore, visualised a 
society in which government will disappear. “That Government is best 
which governs not at all,” or, “which governs least.” Like Thoreau, 
Gandhi also held that the democracy could be realised only in a stable 
society based on Truth and Nonviolence. And Gandhi described it as 
Sarvodaya, which promotes not only social welfare but also spiritual 
upliftment. Thus Gandhi heard an echo of his own thought in Thoreau.” 


Bhagavad Gita 


Gandhi drew his primary strength and inspiration from the Bhagavad 
Gita. To Gandhi, the Gita is the “Eternal Mother.” According to him, 
the theme of Gita is self—realisation and its means is the theme of the 
Gita. Again he affirms, “to one who reads the spirit of the Gita, it 
teaches the secret of nonviolence, the secret of realising the self through 
the physical body.”~” 

The sole aim of the Gita is to suppress unrighteousness and to 
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establish Dharma. It wants to bring prosperity and peace to all. It 
presents in a concise form the Hindu view of life, which in turn stands 
for the universal brotherhood of all beings. It also highlights the 
importance of all selfless service for the promotion of the welfare of 
the whole creation since God and the creation is one. Through 
Svadharma, the Gita aims at “Sarvabhutahita” or the good of all 
beings.” In this way, Gita preaches the message of the welfare of all or 
Sarvodaya, which influenced Gandhi’s thought and action. 


Isavayopanisad 


The first verse of Isavayopanisad deals with the ideology of Sarvodaya. 
The first part of the verse contains the principles of equality and 
fraternity. And the second part reveals the ideas of renunciation, non- 
acquisitiveness, non-exploitation and service to the society. According 
to Gandhi, since the entire universe is pervaded by God, the verse 
preaches the philosophy of equality and fraternity, which are the 
fundamental principles of the welfare of all. He confirms: “Universal 
brotherhood, not only brotherhood of all human beings but of all living 
beings, I find in this mantra... .”"” 


Buddhism 


According to Lord Buddha, all life is a suffering. Suffering has to be 
extirpated in order to enjoy the bliss of nirvana, which is the highest 
goal in Buddhism. Nirvana is both individualistic and universal or 
cosmic. It may be realised in his life, here and there. It may also be 
known as full and perfect enlightenment for the sake of all beings. All 
can obtain nirvana if they meticulously follow the Noble Eightfold Path 
of Buddha. Gandhi was highly influenced and deeply impressed by 
the Buddhist philosophy, which preached universal love, non-injury 
to living beings, sacrifice, and renunciation for the sake of promoting 
the welfare of all. The Buddha stressed on purity of means which in 
turn influenced Gandhi who constantly maintained that there is an 
indissoluble relationship between pure means and noble end. Buddha 
preached about the middle path. Similarly, in Sarvodaya, it is 
understood that no one should take an extreme step. 


‘Jainism 


The ideal of the welfare of all forms is the cornerstone of Jainism. Ahimsa 
forms one of the five vows. The positive aspect of nonviolence is the 
love for fellow—beings, not only human but also all creatures. A Jain 
Tirthankara’s duty is to devote his whole life for showering happiness 
on all the beings of the whole universe. About the place of Sarvodaya 
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in Jainism, Binudhar Pradhan states: “The concept of welfare of all was 
so much an integral part of Jaina philosophy that the term ‘Sarvodaya’ 
was used by one Jaina teacher Samantabhadra even before the Christian 
era.”3! Further, Benudhar Pradhan argues that though the word 
“Sarvodaya’” is used by the Jaina saint Samantabhadra for the first time, 
yet Gandhi’s use of the word is completely his own. According to him, 
the term “Sarvodaya” came to Gandhi “as if in a flash.”** Therefore he 
maintains that “the word ‘Sarvodaya’. ... was purely his own 
coinage.” 


Islam 


Gandhi had a great respect for Islam. He learnt the message of universal 
brotherhood from it. As for Islam, Gandhi declared that in his view, 
“the point of brotherhood is manifested in no other religion as clearly 
as in Islam.” The reading of the holy Koran convinced Gandhi that the 
basis of Islam is not violence.” -In fact, Gandhi showed remarkable 
catholicity and sympathetic and reverential attitude towards all 
religions of the world. 

Apart from Unto This Last, The Kingdom of God is Within You, the 
‘Upanishads, the Gita, Buddhism, and Jainism, Gandhi’s concept of 
Sarvodaya was also influenced by Vaishnavism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Christianity. The revival of the ancient teachings by Gandhi and 
incorporating them in his philosophy of Sarvodaya is perhaps hjs 
greatest contribution to the world of thought. Gandhi attempted the 
synthesis of the ideas of Vedanta, Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, and 
the teachings of prophets like Tulsidas, Tolstoy, Thoreau, Ruskin, and 
national leaders of the Indian Renaissance movement. The philosophy 
of Sarvodaya takes up the Gandhian synthesis and tries to work out 
the implication of their ideas at more critical and analytical levels.* 
End and Means in Sarvodaya 
Morality is the essential means to achieve spirituality and good society 
or good ends. But people like Machiavelli maintain that end justifies 
the means. This reveals that through any impure means like cunning, 


hypocrisy, hatred or violence one can get one’s own desired end. To 
them, ends and means are water-tight compartments. End is 


everything, no matter what or how the means are. Means become good, 


if they serve the end. Jayaprakash Narayan observed impartially: “In 
Marxism any means are good means provided they serve the ends of 
the social revolution.” 

For Gandhi means determine the end. He says: “As the means 80 
the end.”°7 Means are as important as the end. In a way, his unique 
contribution to the world lies in his maintaining that the means are 
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more important than the end.3 His emphasis on means rather than on 
the end is based on the doctrine of niskamakarma which holds that a 
person can have control over actions and not on their fruit. Gandhi is 
fully convinced that man can only strive but cannot command results. 
He maintains that “means are after all everything. There is no wall of 
separation between means and end. Indeed the creator gives us control 
over means, none over the end. Realisation of the goal is in exact 
proportion to that of the means. This is a proportion that admits of no 
exception.”?? Gandhi's stress on the strength of the means is based on 
the following reasons: (i) He believes in the progressive evolution of 
man; (ii) He fixes the end of man as self—perfection; (iii) He feels that 
the end is always out of man’s grip till it is attained; and (iv) He is 


- convinced that if means are subordinated to ends, the ends to which 


means are subordinated are likely to be less effective. All the above 
convictions made Gandhi to hold the view that man must have 
complete control over means, despite both means and ends are varied 
and contradictory.” 

According to Gandhi, the principle of end justifying the means is 
dangerous in practice and unsound ethically. If it is accepted, it permits 
recource to violence, fraud, untruth, opportunism, etc. Gandhi viewed 
human beings as supreme. They are ends in themselves. If the means 

are pure, the end also becomes pure. When we take care of the means, 
the end will take care of itself.*! By emphasising only the means, Gandhi 
does not intend to give a secondary place to the ends. To him, means 
and ends are inseparably connected just like seeds and trees are 

connected.# 

-By considering means and ends as a continuous process, Gandhi 
dissolved the age-old opinion of viewing both as pitaaae 
compartments. The difference between them is imaginary. 45 Therefore 
he takes them as an organic whole. In a way, he proposes that both 
means and end must be homogeneous. He also holds that the extreme 
of means is itself the end. That is, the end progressively realises itself 
through the means. The end can never result all of a sudden out of the 
means. In fact, when means slowly progresses, it turns itself into the 
end. The means, apart from leading to an end, shapes the end. In 
Gandhian philosophy, self-realisation or spiritual freedom is the end 
of all human actions. Gandhi throughout his life tirelessly tried to use 
Sarvodaya social order as the means to achieve spiritual freedom. 
Sarvodaya society guarantees moral freedom to every individual. This 
moral freedom, in turn, progresses itself into spiritual freedom, when 
itis followed meticulously placing faith in the supremacy of God. Moral 
freedom as means and spiritual freedom as end form a continuous 
process or organic whole. They cannot be divided into water tight 
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compartments. Their difference is only imaginary. Both are convertible 
terms. That is what Gandhi too reveals. What is needed is 
understanding and practising ethics as God has given. Sarvodaya, as 
it enjoys ethico-spiritual basis, can also be equitable to both moral 
freedom and spiritual freedom. Thus, the problem of ends and means, 
as an organic whole, occupies a unique place in Gandhian thought, 
contributing to Sarvodaya, moral freedom, spiritual freedom, political 
freedom, and spiritual economic freedom. 


Sarcodaya Social Order 


Gandhi with his many-sided personality had a clear vision-and definite 
approach to the problems which faced India of his time. Indian society 
was full with deep-rooted evils. It had totally degenerated itself socially, 
politically, economically, and educationally. Penury had further ruined 
Indian social conditions which were already corroded with caste 
conflicts, child marriages, untouchability, Sati, Pardah, negation of 


education to women, dowry, polygamy, corruption, exploitation, etc. 


Gandhi tried to find immediate solutions to all these problems.“4 

In a Sarvodaya society, there is no scope for exploitation, 
discrimination, inequality, and violence. Gandhi*® envisaged that 
Sarvodaya society should also be free from evils like politics without 
principle, wealth without work, knowledge without character, 
commerce without morals, science without mankind, and service 
without scarifice. It should not be divided into water-tight 
compartments called social, political, and religious, where all these act 
and react upon one another. His aim of Sarvodaya made him to establish 
a close correlation among these problems. The Sarvodaya society is an 
indivisible whole. In order to establish a democratic and free society 
Gandhi suggested that every individual should imbibe the spirit of 
love, tolerance, kindness, fearlessness, nonviolence, etc. A nonviolent 
society, however small it is, is the strongest one. Nonviolence as the 
law of life includes individuals, societies, and nations. To him, 
nonviolence is both a personal and social virtue. A society built on the 
basis of complete Ahimsa is the purest anarchy.*® 

‘For Sarvodaya mentality, certain attributes are essential. Gandhi 
has offered the “eleven vows” to discipline oneself, so that a disciplined 
society could emerge. Self—sacrifice is the essence of Sarvodaya social 
order. Every individual is to be ready and willing to sacrifice his 
happiness for the sake of others. Everyone is to follow the policy of 
giving and not taking. He is to work for others and not expect anything 
in return for the same. Through Sarvodaya he wanted to rebuild the 
nation “from the bottom upwards” and establish a new social order 
based on freedom, justice, equality, and fraternity. Gandhi’s ideal 
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` be maintained through the citizens’ sense of social obligation like the 
obligations of Varnashram dharma in ancient India. 

° It should consist of villages or rural agricultural settlements in which 
wants are few and cooperation, conservation, and decentralisation are 
the governing norms of social, civil, and economic activity. j 

e Besides agriculture; other production should be based on cottage 
industries and’ panda Even education should be handicraft- 
centred. 

° Besides the ruling principles of decentralised and handicraft-centred 
production, three other economic norms should be maintained ‘or 
practised, namely village self-sufficiency, bread labour (i.e., winning 
one’s bread through work done by one’s own body labour), and non— 
possession (acquiring or using the minimum possible articles of 
consumption). i a aad a 
in this society. 

e Insucha society, disputes or conflict (generally arising out of the craze 

-> for power, property or possession) will be few and far between. But in 
-order to deal with such disputes, as may possibly or occasionally arise, 
village panchayats should be organised. In the unlikely event of the 

AS GE a recourse may be had to Satyagraha. 


Candhi had <cbup his Oei Sarvedava community on a farm near 
Durban and called it Phoenix, (c, 1904), followed by another one (c. 
1910) over Johannesburg named after Leo Tolstoy. The idea behind these 
two settlements was that the inmates had to perform all chores of 
running the farms, whatever be their vocation, on living wages, so that 
they become self-reliant and self-sufficient. In fact, through the pursuit 
of Sarvodaya ideals, Gandhi wanted to chart out an alternative course. 
The ideas on Sarvodaya social order found their fullest expression in 
his constructive work programmie-that began to unfold itself on his 
arrival in India from South Africa. Khadi, communal amity, removal of 
untouchability, promotion of village industries, village sanitation, basic 
education, etc: camie one after another and so did the supporting 
organisations. Some of these organisations were: All India Spinners 
Association, All India Harijan Sewak Sangh, Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
Hindustan Talimi Sangh, and Akhil Bharat Sewa Sangh. The Sarvodaya 
society is an ideal society and an ideal cannot be fully realised. Gandhi 
also believed that “an ideal is never fully realised in life." 


Sarcodaya Political Order 

Sarvodaya as a political doctrine is mildly anarchist. In fact, the political 

ideal of Sarvodaya is an anatchism of its own variety. It concedes that 
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a fully stateless society is beyond the reach of man, and the goal of 
human endeavour can only be to reduce the power and sphere of the 
state to the minimum. The politics of Sarvodaya is politics of lokniti, 
instead of rajniti. Lokniti is a comprehensive term, which denotes 
simultaneously a way of life, a form of social order, and a method. Asa 
way of life, it stands for the self-regulation of individual conduct and 
for a habit to act on one’s own initiatives. As a form of social order, it 
envisages a society in which police and military will have little to do 
and the law will interfere least with life. A man will have the utmost 
freedom of action. As a method, it stands for social change in a manner 
that would maintain man’s freedom of action.” The Sarvodaya political 
order is based on certain fundamental political assumptions: 


(i) All individuals are equally born. 
(H) People are the custodians of the supreme power in the State. 
iii) Political power should be eS Ree ROEN AE merce eee at 
the village level. 
(iv) All anuust train theenselves for selfrule: 
(v) All should believe in the divinity of every individual and strive for the 
welfare of all people.” 


The ultimate goal for Gandhi is the greatest good of all people. 
Good, to him, means only the self—realization but not the material well- 
being of the individuals or the society. A study on the nature of 
Sarvodaya political order demands a brief survey of his view on State, 
Swaraj, Satyagraha, Democracy, Nationalism, Internationalism, and 
Ram Rajya. | 

According to Vinoba Bhave,” there are ten criteria of an ideal polity: 


(i) International fraternity. 
Gi) The conscious, spontaneous (as far as possible) and hearty co operation 
of all the inhabitants of the country. 
(iti) The identity of the good of the capable minority and the general 


majority. 
(iv) The orientation towards the universal and equal development of all. 
(v) The widest dispersion of political sovereignty. 
(vi) The least amount of government. 
(vii) The easiest availability of tantra or justice (?7)(Sulabhatama ania). 
(viii) The least possible expenditure. 
(x) The lowest degree of external 
(x) One universal, uninterrupted, and neutral or objective spread of 
knowledge. 


Sarvodaya Economic Order 
Gandhi adopted an integral approach to human problems. His basic 
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aim was to reduce economics to terms of religion and spirituality. For 
him, ethics and economics are not two different entities. Economics 
that hurt the moral well-being of an individual or a nation are immoral 
and therefore sinful. True economics, according to Gandhi, “stands 
for social justice, it promotes the good of all equally including the 
weakest and is indispensable for decent life.”°* He mainly wants to 
formulate such an economic constitution for both India and the world 
that no one suffers from want of food, clothing, and shelter. All 
necessities of life “should be freely available to all as God’s air and 
water are or ought to be. . . .”°° Such an economic constitution he aims 
at building not on material wealth but on spirituality. This is only 
possible when everyone shows more truth than gold, greater 
fearlessness than pomp of power and wealth, greater charity than love 
of self. 

The Gandhian Sarvodaya economic order is based on simplicity, 
decentralisation, self-sufficiency, cooperation, equality, nonviolence, 
sanctity of labour, human values, self-sufficient village units, 
nationalisation of basic industries, Swadeshi, and the theory of 
trusteeship. These, in turn, will solve the problems pertaining to labour, 
capital, production, distribution, profit, etc. 

In the Gandhian economic order, dependence on others is slavery 
and self-sufficiency is freedom. Regional self-sufficiency is a must in 
the Sarvodaya economic order. People should produce their own needs 
of life. Production must be in accordance with the need. 

In the Sarvodaya economic order, man is totally free from material 
bondage. He never becomes a slave to material wants. He lives above 
his greed and amassing of riches. He views work as service. It is divine 
for him. He cherishes the principles of self—suffering, sacrifice, 
dedication, and renunciation. His eating, clothing, or dwelling show 
no superiority or inferiority. He finds no difference between the rich 
and the poor. Thus the Sarvodaya economic system is practical, realistic 
and humane. 


Socialism, Communism, and Saroodaya 


Gandhi called himself a socialist and even a communist but for him 
socialism and communism were transcendental forms of egalitarian 
social philosophy that find their fulfilment and culmination in 
Sarvodaya.% Although the situational backgrounds from which 
socialism and Sarvodaya have emerged are different, their humanist 
idealism is almost similar.°” According to Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Sarvodaya represents the highest socialist values. Socialism arose in 
the West as a philosophy of the industrial proletariat and challenged 
the pretensions of the contemporary state, which bolstered the interests 
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Socialism and communism are basically idealistic, ethical, and 
humanitarian in nature. They are concerned with the illumination of 
the misery of the millions, elevation of the status of poor, unfortunate 
and downtrodden and founding a society based on the principle of 
‘économic equality and social justice. Sarvodaya stands for a just society 
free from all types of exploitation and human miseries. According to 
Rajendra Prasad,’ Sarvodaya represents an aspiration “towards a 
society based on truth and nonviolence in which there will be no 
distinction of caste or creed, no opportunity for exploitation and full 
scope for development both for individuals as well as groups.” 
Jayaprakash Narayan™ writes thus about Sarvodaya: “What we desire 
is the establishment of a society in which there will be no exploitation, 
there will be perfect equality and each individual will have equal 
opportunities for development.”®! Sarvodaya aims at a “classless, 
casteless, and non-exploitative society.”°! Vinoba™ said: “There is no 
permanent conflict between the two ideologies—Marxism and 
Sarvodaya. Whatever differences there might be between Gandhism 
and Communism, there are also points of similarity between these and 
these too are important. The cause of the have—nots is the basic 
sentiment running through both. Both Gandhism and Communism 
regard the well-being of the poor and the oppressed with the intensely 
loving regard of the Mother.” K.G. Mashruwala,® a prominent 
Gandhian, observes: “The common point between Gandhi and Marx 
is the extreme concern of both for the suppressed and the oppressed, 
the resourceless and the ignorant, the dumb and starving section of 
humanity.” Similarly, Jayaprakash Narayan™ said: “If we are true 
socialists, we would be true followers of Sarvodaya as well.” 

In spite of some fundamental similarities between socialism and 
Sarvodaya, there are great differences between them on the question 
of means and methods. From the Sarvodaya standpoint; there are two 
shortcomings in the socialist philosophy. First, in the socialist 
philosophy, the basic technique for effectuating socialism is supposed 
to be nationalisation. But nationalisation may entrench the control of 
the bureaucrats and may be another name for state capitalism. 
‘ According to Sarvodaya, the socialist belief in positive state action as 
- the sovereign remedy for human ills is unfounded. Sarvodaya pleads 
‘ for villagisation, while socialism believes in nationalisation, Sarvodaya 
accepts village ownership. Secondly, socialism adheres, at least in some 
cases, to the concept of violent revolution. But 1 parvodaya has no place 
for violence in its philosophy and technique. 

The differences between Sarvodaya and communism are far more 
basic and fundamental. Communism advocates a violent technique for 
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a change-over in favour of egalitarian society, a society free from 
exploitation and privilege. Sarvodaya, to the contrary, believes in 
persuasion and change of heart. Both Marx and Engels expressed their 
conviction that “violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the 
foundation for the sway of the proletariat.” Lenin and Mao used the 
technique of violence to bring about a change in the Soviet Union and- 
China respectively. While Gandhi has taught the ethics of self—suffering 
to convert the opponent because violence can never be the foundation 
of a just and equal society. Violence breeds counter—violence. And on 
the basis of violence it is not possible to establish just social order. In 
fact a new form of exploitation of man has come into existence and 
that is exploitation by the party bosses, bureaucrats and the state 
machine. - 

Sarvodaya avoids the evils of legislative or legal coercion in 
democratic socialism and violence and physical coercion involved in 
communism. It relies on the technique of conversion for bringing about 
social transformation in the direction of a non-exploitative and 
egalitarian society. Gandhi was concerned with the welfare of all and 
hence rejected the view that the welfare of all can ever be attained by 
physical, intellectual, and moral coercion perpetrated by a section of 
the people against the rest of the community. Gandhi believed that 
Sarvodaya could be realised only by the application of a moral and 
ethical method. Gandhi believed that through the application of the 
technique of persuasion and appeal to the innate good sense of the rich 
and the privileged, they might be made to renounce their privileges 
and apply their superfluous wealth for the welfare of the community. 
Such renunciation of wealth and privilege was to be for the good of the 
poor and the rich. “The essence of the revolution contemplated by 
Sarvodaya is that it plans its faith on human approach, at the root of 
which stands the concept of revolution by human beings for the 
proliferation of human values and human virtues, and through a 
method that is strictly humane.”®” 

The advocates of Sarvodaya also differ from the Communists and 
socialists in respect of the role of the state. Both the communists and 
the socialists have their faith in the potency of the state to bring about 
equality in society. In the economic sphere, the communists and 
socialists advocate centralisation and concentration of economic powers 
in the hands of the state and the proliferation of the economic activities 
of the state. To quote Jayaprakash Narayan: “Democratic socialists, 
communists as well as welfarists are all statists.” The concentration of 
both political and economic power in the hands of the state leads to 
too much of bureaucratisation, dehumanisation, and loss of individual 
freedom. To quote Jayaprakash Narayan:®? ~The democratic state 
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remains a Leviathan that will sit heavily on the freedoms of the people.” 
The state is still worse under communism. It is true that the communists 
talk about the withering away of the state in the long run, but during 
the transitional period, the state is not ony tolerated but also becomes 
more and more powerful. It devours the lofty ideals of classless 
society—liberty, equality, fraternity, and fellowship. Jayaprakash 
Narayan writes: “The remedy is to create and develop forms of socialist 
living through the voluntary endeavour of the people rather than seek 
to establish socialism by the use of the power of the state. In other 
words, the remedy is to establish people’s socialism, rather than state 
socialism.” 

Considering from all angles, Sarvodaya is a far nobler, subtler, 
loftier, broader, deeper and transcendental concept than socialism or 
communism. According to Vinoba, “Sarvodaya” is a better word than 
“socialist”; it is also our own native word, born from our own soil and 
carrying a noble meaning. We do not use the word because we are a 
little doubtful if we can live up to it. So we prefer the word ‘socialist.’ 
But our goal is in fact Sarvodaya and our people are being prepared 
for absorption into the sea of Sarvodaya.” It is true that socialism and 
communism can realise their true meaning and fulfil their objective by 
merging their identity with Sarvodaya. Jayaprakash Narayan”! writes: 
“Socialism, as we understand it today, cannot take mankind to the 
sublime goals of freedom, equality, brotherhood, and peace. Socialism. 
no doubt gives promise to bring mankind closer to those goals than 
any other competing social philosophy. But I am persuaded that unless 
socialism is transformed into Sarvodaya, those goals would remain 
beyond its reach.” Vinoba writes: “There is no permanent conflict 
between the two ideologies—Marxism and Sarvodaya. As the Ganges 
becomes wider and wider and moves on and finally merges in the ocean, 
I hope Marxism will merge in Sarvodaya one day.””4 


Sarcvodaya and the Contemporary Crisis 


The Sarvodaya principles are capable of meeting the greatest challenge 
of the age. The most urgent need of today is the abolition of human 
suffering as well as of war. Sarvodaya will be very important even in 
the twenty first century due to the complexity of human behaviour. 
Sarvodaya, by laying stress on the goodness of human nature, unity of 
mankind, service of man, application of moral principles considered 
valid for individuals to group life and interstate relations, the nonviolent 
process of change, social and economic equality, and by economic and 
political decentralisation, tries to resolve the various kinds of tensions 
that disturb domestic and international harmony. Sarvodaya is capable 
of strengthening the forces of love, creativeness, and joy of life. 
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Sarvodaya takes a holistic view of man and emphasises his spiritual 
nature. In the modern context, the concept of Sarvodaya can be 
interpreted as the “awakening of one and all.” Thus, in addition to the 
awakening of everyone, it refers to the awakening of the total human 
spirit and personality. Sarvodaya is also related to achieving the highest 
level of self-realisation in which one sees one’s manifestation in all 
others. 

Our political, social, and economic, life has been seized with a 
malady. The malady of our times, perhaps of all times, is mad quest for 
power, whether it is political, social, or economic. Service is being given 
up in the quest of personal aggrandisement. Humanity is undergoing 
almost a phase of moral collapse and ethical nihilism. In the era of the 
mad rush for power, the significance of Sarvodaya lies in its stress on 
the permanent value of self-abnegation. Sarvodaya is giving expression 
to a moral principle of cardinal importance because it wants to enshrine 
the primacy of goodness and character in place of the skill of 
manipulation and self—assertion. Sarvodaya appeals to the mind and 
heart in terms of values and goals. The decadence and corruption, which 
in fact are organised institutional mechanisms, can be removed ony by 
the reassertion of moral and spiritual values and their ever-growing 
incorporation in social, political, and economic life. Sarvodaya is the 
only way to solve the problems of unemployment, unequal distribution 
of wealth, growing corruption in public life, etc. The moral collapse 
and prostration of our world needs the revitalising notion of ethical 
idealism and stress on the moral approach to social and economic 
problems, which Sarvodaya envisages. 


Summing Up 


Sarvodaya philosophy, based on the insights and experiences of Gandhi, 
is a reassertion of the values and moral approach to the problems of 
mankind, which has been a part of ancient Indian culture: for ages. 
Vinoba Bhave rightly said: “Sarvodaya stands for not only making all 
happy by eliminating suffering from all but also for bringing a world 
state based on equality.”” For Gandhi, Sarvodaya stands for the merger 
of one in all with self-sacrifice and selfless service. His Sarvodaya ideal, 
apart from standing for the meaning of the welfare of all, implies the 
meaning of the universal welfare and integrated development of all. 
As a universal ideal, it aims at not only fulfilling the minimum material 
neecds but also at developing the ethico-spiritual aspects of all people. 
The great contribution of Sarvodaya in the present century lies in the 
reassertion of the Gandhian moral approach to the problems of mankind 
and a vision that looks forward to the creation of a welfare state and 


society. 
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JP and His Experiments with. 
Indian Democracy 


Jitendra Narayan 


LoxNayaK JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN, popularly known as JP, a 
commanding figure in Indian public life and a beacon light in of the 
nation, has drawn the serious attention of all those who particularly 
have remained interested in the working of democracy world—wide 
besides the common people of India who helped JP in his experiments 
with Indian democracy at different stages of his philosophical as well 
as political journey. However, JP was also mocked at by some social 
scientists in India as well as in other countries for his policy, and for 
living in a wonderland, a “prophet blinded by his light.” Some praised 
him for producing a precious and rare “piece of systematic social 
theory.”! His biographers Allan arid Wendy claim that JP belonged to 
the long tradition of radical utopians. They further observe that JP had 
put all his mental and emotional resources into trying to devise a society 
in which people could live in permanent peace with one another. 
Although the political doctrines he had embraced for attaining this 
end have changed, his ultimate vision of a peaceful, free, and just society 
never changed, nor has the method by which he hoped to attain it.” 

Vision of a peaceful, free, and just society was responsible for all 
his experiments which JP carried out throughout his life. From Marxism 
to Democratic Socialism to Sarvodaya of Vinoba Bhave to Gandhism 
was just a journey which was undertaken by him to reach the 
destination of a social, economic, and political democracy. In this context 
JP’s own clarificaiton is worth mentioning. 

He said: 


I have often been accused of changing my views, and my field of activities. 
I claim that through all apparent changes, I have been pursuing a single 
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goal, seeking to answer to a single question: how to make India 
independent, and help to establish a social, economic, and political 
democracy. This search took me to several ideologies and political paths, 
until I arrived at the conclusion that Gandhi holds the answer; not a 
a eee 8 ideas, eens R arene 


adaption.’ 


Madhu Limaye also explained that JP throughout his career 
remained inconsistent so far as the details or the tactics employed were 
concerned but he always remained consistent so far as adherence to 
certain fundamental principles was concerned.‘ JP himself has 
observed: 


The past course of my life might appear to the outsider as a zig-zag and 
tortuous chart of unsteadiness and blind groping. But as I look back I discern 
it in a uniform line of development. The groping undeniably was there, 
but it was certainly not blind; there were clear beacons of light that remained 
,, undimmed and unaltered from the beginning and that led me on to my 
o e mg ey E pas made ee surer pal te eal t 
S ERTEN, for, it has made me the surer path that I have decided to 
: No Jabi JP changed his routes time and again, many, times but 
fis reais ined condeno lanas Ue godo eai freedom, and peace 
was concerned. JP was ultimately convinced that the ideals could be 
achieved only through the democratic process. So his faith in democracy 
was without question and he never compromised with the ideals of 
freedom and democratic way of life. Once he said: “Freedom has 
become’a passion of my life and J shall not see it compromised for 
bread, for power, for security, for prosperity, for the glory of the state, 
or for anything else.”6 
JP once reminded: “The rapel for freedom was not fought simply 
for national independence. The establishment of democracy in free India 
was also an important goal that the Constituent Assembly has drawn 
up a Constitution for democratic India and adopted it on 26 November 
1949 on behalf of the Indian people.”’ JP noted it with a sense of 
profound satisfaction that the Constituent Assembly of India adopted 
the ideal of constituting India into a sovereign, democratic, republic 
and resolved to.grant to.the citizens “justice—social, economic, and 
political, liberty’ of thought, expression, belief, faith and: worship; 
equality of status and of opportunity and’ to promote among them all 
fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and unity of the nation.” 
These aims and purposes together, he writes, do make an inspiring 
and challenging image of democracy. In order to help render that image 
into a concrete reality, the Assembly adopted and enacted the present 
Volume 26 Number 2 
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Constitution of India which, as amended from time to time, stands as a 
bulwark of freedom and democracy. Again, the people of this country 
may justly be proud of the fact that they have deliberately chosen the 
democratic way of life, despite the example of many neighbouring 
countries having embraced dictatorship of one kind or another. It is an 
evidence of people’s cultural and spiritual maturity that they have done 

so.” JP in his Prison Diary also has emphatically said that “the Indian 
aamoy will rise even from the grave.” Such was JP’s faith in his 
people.’ 

JP had been in the thick of party politics when the priority was the 
glorious struggle for freedom. At that time all the selfishness, weakness, 
factionalism were covered, pushed under the carpet and did not appear 
a big hurdle. However, when after Independence, it became a struggle 
for economic development and political power, all the diseasés of 
politics, petty jealousies, and strife come to the surface. Though a 
convinced democrat, he experimented with the Indian democracy 
throughout his life but he developed a moral revulsion against the ills 
of party politics. Gandhi, and like him JP, considered struggle for 
political power as having a corrupting influence. In fact, JP had no 
taste for any public office, he was a moralist driven into politics. Many 
before him had viewed party politics as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
When that struggle showed its ugly face, he tried to reason out why 
should it be so. That led him to ranor the fundamental assumptions 
of parliamentary democracy.!? 

As Jayaprakash sees it, the politics of the Westérn world, and of all 
countries which have based their government on the party structure, 
has become a battle for power. The moral beliefs and attitudes of the 
individual become merged in the power group. The individual all too 
often submerges his personal views in the cause of the group coming 
to power. ... Men have great urges for power and since it cannot be 
done away with, that society is best which spreads power equally 
among the people. 1! Increasing corruption in parliamentary democracy 
due to the present form of the working of party system in India has 
taken an ugly turn due to parochial situation, was one of the reasons of 
JP’s anger and anguish, explained by Romesh Thapar, editor of Seminar, 
in one of his articles. Reasons of revulsion against working of party 
system were observed by JP himself in the year 1957 itself. He said: í 


I saw how parties backed by finance, organisation, and the means of 
propaganda would impose themselves on'the péople; how people’s rule 
became in fact party rule, how party rule in turn became the rule of a caucus 
or coterie, how democracy was reduced to mere casting of Votes, haw even 
their right to vote was restricted severely by the system of powerful parties 
setting up their candidates from whom alone, for all practical purposes, 
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the voters had to make their choice, how even this limited choice was made 
unreal by the fact that the issues posed before the electorate were by and 


large incomprehensible to it. 


Since then the situation started becoming bad to worse so far as 
the working of democracy in India was concerned, according to JP. 
Commenting on the situation once, JP said that “the way political funds 
have been collected in recent years, the huge election expenditure 
incurred, the large-scale impersonation, the “capturing” of polling 
booths—these and other similar practices threaten to reduce elections 
to a mere formality.”!* JP further explained that “the large source of 
corruption is the collection of party funds mainly by the ruling party 
bosses which remain unaccounted and unaudited and are used for 
personal gratification, selectively financing the election of sycophants, 
buying up defectors and toppling governments.”!° JP was deeply 
disturbed with the fact that floor—crossing was a contagious political 
disease and political indiscipline was the order of the day. Selfishness 
and lust for power was rampant, legislators were not above board and 
were drawn in the market for sale and purchase and degradation and 
devaluation of ideologies was a persistent reality.!¢ 

The whole atmosphere has got polluted because of dominant 
position of politics in the whole system. JP observed that “the galloping 
corruption is affecting and degrading, because of the predominant 
position politics occupies in an underdeveloped society, the entire 
gamut of national life; business, whether it is private or public; 
seals orate the i Lemnos ; education; even customs, manners and. 

7 JP further said that political corruption ultimately 
leads to a erie money economy, bureaucratic corruption, cynicism 
among the electorate, and demoralisation and frustration among 
opposition parties.1® 

JP was convinced that the most serious fault of parliamentary 
democracy was its inherent tendency towards centralism. The sovereign 
individuals became helpless. He wrote: “The sovereign people being 

over the length and breadth of the country like particles of 
sand over the desert and having no other organised political force than 
the national state itself to interpose between themselves and that state, 
the latter naturally becomes all powerful. The issue of power in such a 
state is decided not by the fictious people but by a balance between 
political parties and such organised interests as industrialists and 
bankers and powerful labour unions.!? 

Since 1953 JP had been convinced that the pattern of democracy 
prevalent in Purope is inappropriate to India because of her feudal 
backwardness.” Furthermore, appallingly expensive and wasteful 
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with the aid of high finance and diabolically clever methods and highly 
efficient means of communication, amounted not to be a representation 
of the electorate, but a rape of the masses by the interests backing the 
parties. The need to win votes created an opportunity for indulging in 
lies and half-truths, and for arousing base passions or false hopes with 
dishonesty. So democracy became another serious defect of 
parliamentary democracy. An election created unnecessary passion and 
dissension instead of educating and enlightening the people on the 
real interests of the nation.?! 

Political parties, JP said, had become a state within the state run by 
caucuses that were beyond the control of the voters and even the 
enrolled members of the parties. Bureaucracy became the natural 
outcome of the centralisation of power and administration, because 
overworked cabinet members left more and more to permanent officials 
who worked in secret, were unresponsive to the people, and became a 
dangerous autocracy.” 

JP, however, believed that the real guarantee of democracy was the 
faith of the people in democracy, the strength of the people, and the 
capacity of the people to manage their affairs themselves.” But the 
above description of the working of Indian democracy suggested that 
JP was much dissatisfied with the working of parliamentary democracy 
as was being practised in India because it has resulted in corruption 
_and the ideals of social, economic, and political democracy enshrined 
under the Constitution have remained a dream betrayed of. In this 
system the role of the people has been reduced to a mere voter during 
elections. Since JP had faith in true democracy, he was restless and also 
suggested a system in which the role of political parties could be 
minimised on the one hand and the role of the people could be extended 
to the maximum limit on the other. This was the essence of his 
participatory democracy. What JP suggested in the form of partyless 
democracy and Panchayat Raj system, his objective was to make the 
people of the country conscious of their sovereign rights to have a 
government of their choice and to change it when it acted otherwise. 
Gandhi had also believed essentially in the sovereignty of people based 
on pure moral authority.”4 

Throughout JP’s life, starting from his childhood, there was a single 
factor underlying his thought process, his concern for the human person 
and his growth and he tried to place man in the centre of the picture.” 
JP said: “I happen to be an individual who believes in man as the 
measure of all things, who believes deeply in the human philosophy: . 

. based on the belief in the universality and the i a a 
human spirit.”*6 

Since individual always remained a primary concern of JP, his 
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philosophical exercise was also directed to have a good society for him. 
For JP, the good society is that which helps men to achieve a higher 
standard of morality; to be free, to be responsible and self-reliant 
politically and economically, to be creative and just. Thus in JP’s new 
society democracy rests upon consensus, not upon the will of majority. 
Majority rule in Western type societies has become associated with 
democracy, but in reality this is the concept of the will of the majority 
which is not the same thing at all.” , J 

For JP, real democracy lies in economic, social, and political equality 
in the true sense of the term. While delivering one of his speeches, JP 
said that “we have to make democracy real and strong, for true rule of 
the people we have to put an end to injustice and exploitation.” And 
for this JP had suggested a system of participatory democracy—a 
system in which even the people at the grass roots should have their 
say and also their participation in the policy decisions and polity 
implementation process. In other words, he was interested to devise‘a 
method to ensure the maximum participation of the pebple in 
governance and for that he favoured the concept of decentralisation of 
power. He was opposed to the centralisation of power because it 
ultimately might lead to dictatorship of all kinds. ae 

And JP’s ideals of this kind of system.of governance were 
responsible for his departure from Marxism. When JP observed the 
working of Marxism in Russia and role of communist parties in India 
he realised that communists could never think of sharing power with 
anyone except as a makeshift at convenient stages.” Since JP was deeply 
influenced by Gandhian theory and practice. He was keen to formulate 
political strategy and tactics rooted in the indigenous soil of India with 
primary emphasis on peaceful transformation.” JP also parted with 
party politics when he realised that the party system had developed.a 
tendency to reduce the people to becoming mere voters only during 
elections. These real masters have become mere spectators of the day- 
to-day events due to the increasing role of political parties in- the 
political system and also the working of political parties under the 
strong and deep shadow of strict party discipline. So he experimented 
with the concept and ideals of Socialism and Sarvodaya to achieve the 
goak of economic, social, and political. However, he was conscious of 
the fact that it would not be possible to do away with political parties 
completely. So, keeping importance and inevitability of the political 
parties in mind he tried to devise a means to minimise the.role of 
political party on the one hand and to maximise the role.of: people on 
the other hand in the working of political system. 2 

JP’s thought culminated in a brilliant synthesis of Gandhian and 
traditional Indian practices into proposals for The Reconstruction of Indian 
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Polity. This eighty—nine page booklet was published by the Gandhian 
Movement and in it he has used a variety of thinkers from all over the 
world to fill out Gandhi’s concepts of self-sufficient villages and the 
thoughts about indirect elections that Gandhi had voiced at the 1930 
Round Table Conference in London. Jayaprakash saw mankind 
confronted with a choice between robotism in large centralised capitalist 
or communist states and freedom in small communities in a 
communitarian state. To his mind, his proposal to invert the power 
pyramid was rational, scientific, and most suited to India’s immediate 
political needs, because parliamentary democracy had shown serious 
and major defects and had an inherent tendency towards centralism.?! 
JF, therefore, outlined the form he wished to see Panchayati Raj to 
- take on the basis of political consensus in small communitarian village 
societies, cooperative economic enterprise, abolition of representative 
assemblies, and the withering away of the commanding position of 
the centralised unitary state. The synthesis was the finest intellectual 
achievement of his lifetime and one of the twentieth century’s most 
perceptive and pragmatically visionary pieces of political philosophy. 
For, it he was subsequently awarded a share in the Magsaysay prize 
meant for prominent Asians.?? 
_ Under his philosophical scheme of political structure, all adults in 
a village, JP maintained, should meet regularly as members of their 
general assembly (gram sabha), the highest political institution of their 
primary community. There should be no candidates or parties, but 
selection of a village council (gram panchayat) should be carried out 
by general consensus of opinion or by drawing lots, procedures that 
were already common practice in the village. The responsibility of the 
assembly and council would be to ensure that no one in the village 
went without food, clothing or shelter; that all children received primary 
education; that everyone received primary medical care; that there was 
no unemployment; that a minimum standard of living for all was 
achieved; that serious inequalities of wealth were prevented; and that- 
the village became self-sufficient. These two bodies might provide 
primary schools, wells, dams, and handicraft industries. Achieving the 
integration of cities in the hierarchical structure would be difficult but 
possible by reconstituting them as federations of communities. 
The next level of the political structure would be that of regional 
community, with the Gram Panchayat integrated into Panchayat 
Samities. Similarly, the Panchayat Samities of a district would be 
integrated into the district councils, further the district councils 
integrated into state assembly and state assemblies integrated into 
national parliament. Thus a political institution at each level would be 
an integration of institutions at the lower level. There would be indirect 
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instead of direct elections.4 

JP made it very clear that if “local bodies” were given more powers 
and -direct system of election was replaced by an indirect one, while 
the rest of the social organisation was left as it was, there could be any 
worthwhile change possible. The policy suggested was not a “graft” 
on the existing body of society but an organic part of a radically 
transformed social order.” 

However, JP was conscious of the fact that such a polity could not 
be built in a day and there would be a period of transition also. Thus, 
to begin with, elections would be so conducted that political parties 

. did not play any role in them up to the district level. Even at the state 
and national levels, the candidates would be selected by the people 
themselves and not by the parties, which during the period of transition, 
might be allowed to support particular candidates after their selection 
by the people. JP proposed in a speech to the Members of Parliament 
on 23 September 1958 that instead of political parties setting up 
candidates, the corhmunity, the voters themselves, should be enabled 
to do so. Meetings of voters could be enabled to do so. Meetings of 
voters could be held in each booth area of all the constituencies. Each 
meeting, of perhaps two thousand, could elect two delegates by a 
majority vote. All these delegates from the booth areas, perhaps six 
hundred in all, would then hold a conference at which the nomination 
of candidates would take place. By law any one would be entitled to 
propose and second the name of prospective candidate and the nominee 
could become a candidate upon receiving a certain percentage, perhaps 
twenty-five to thirty per cent or more, of the votes of the delegates at 
their conference. The delegates who formed a kind of electoral college 
would then do the campaigning. The existing political parties should 
not propose names for nomination, but should perform only educative 
functions, explaining issues. After the nomination of candidates the 
political parties could decide to give their suport to one or other of the 
candidates of the people’s choice.* In this way, gradually the role of 
the political parties would be decreased in the political process and 
that of the people would increase leading eventually to the 
establishment of “partyless democracy” or “communitarian society.”*” 

JP, however, suggested a procedure slightly different from one 
suggested in his Reconstruction of Indian Polity, mentioned above, in his 
Swaraj for the People. JP feared that indirect election might encourage 
parochialism and retard the growth of national outlook among all 
citizens. It was also more liable to be corrupted by moneyed interests, 
as the number of electorates would be small except at the lowest level. 
He, thus, recommended a method of election which would be direct, 
yet so organised as to give the institutions of Panchayati Raj at every 
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level a definite role in it. Thus it may be possible to have advantages of 
direct election without affecting the organic nature of the new polity. 
He further argued that the role of political parties should be restricted 
as far as possible and people be enabled to select their own candidates 
for election through popular constituted electoral councils. Every 
constitutional and educational device should be adopted to encourage 
councils to set up not more than one candidate for every seat thus 
avoiding contest. JP considered all this essential for fulfilment of 
democracy—”no matter what be its kind” so that its processes are as 
little divisive as possible or, to put it positively, as cohesive. 

JP was conscious of the fact that the desired reconstruction of polity 
might perhaps be idealistic, even utopian. He would not, however, 
consider that to be a disqualification. The achievement of that ideal 
would bea colossal task. Thousands, or perhaps hundreds, of years 
will be required to accomplish it. Since the task was one of “social 
engineering,” this would require the help of the state, of scientists, of 
experts, educationists, businessmen, experiments of men and women, 
of young and old. It would be a “task of dedication, of creation, of self- 
discovery.” 

The details as analysed above suggest that JP’s philosophical 
exercise was directed to devise a method to ensure the maximum 
participation of the people in the governance of the state and for that 
he favoured the concept of decentralisation of power. He was opposed 
to concentration of power, because it ultimately led to dictatorship of 
all kinds. JP found dictatorship against the concept of good society. For 
JP the good society is that which helps men to achieve a higher standard 
of morality, to be free, and to be responsible and self-reliant politically 
and economically, to be creative and just. Thus in JP’s new society, 
democracy rests upon consensus and not upon the will of majority. 
Majority rule in Western type societies has become associated with 
democracy, but in reality the concept of will of the people has been 
subverted to the concept of the will of the majority which is not the 
same thing at all. 

JP was applying his ideals to concrete situations all the time during 
his life. The store of his ideas and their practical implications which he 
- has left behind him could serve generations of seekers to interpret and 
improve upon by practical application. Like Gandhi, JP too spent his 
whole time trying to figure out an ideology which could serve as an 
alternative to Marxism and one which could suit the Indian ethos. 
During his time JP field experimented his ideas, wherever his hectic 
journey through Marxism, Communism, Socialism, Sarvodaya, and 
Bhoodan took him. This brought him into close touch with fellow- 
men of all kinds. With their cooperation he set up organisations to give 
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shape to his ideas. Voluntary organisations like AVARD (Association 
of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development), Trusteeship Foundation, 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, Civil Liberties Movement, Committees for 
Electoral Reforms, Constitutional Amendment, Educational Reforms, 
Rural Development, and many others came into being.*! 

Field experiments of JP made his belief and commitment deep and 
strong in masses to the extent that he allowed himself even at the fag 
end of his life to lead a worldwide known and much debated agitation 
of Bihar termed as JP agitation against the accumulated evils of party 
politics which had resulted into the dictatorial attitude of the then ruling 
power in 1974. JP reiterated his stand once again in his Prison Diary 
when he said: 


I had written and spoken powerfully against political corruption (party, 
government, administration) suggesting means to check it as well as the 
need to reform the electoral law and procedure. I had met the PM twice in 
1973 specially to discuss these points; and had come away sorely 
disappointed. It was then that I had written the article in which I had 
declared that the people of the country themselves must fight, in peaceful 
ways, of course, for deliverance from the corrupt system under which they 
were suffering. Apart from corruption, they must also fight hunger, 
unemployment, inflation, social and economic injustice of many kinds, the 
futile class system of education, which in the first place left most of their 
children educated and in the second place mis—educated the rest. It was 
against this background of calls for peoples’ and students’ action to tackle 
their problems themselves that both the Gujarat and Bihar students’ 
movement took place. 


All talk of man’s primary, morally based laws and democracy, 
however; could turn futile under conditions of exploitation of man by 
man himself. One form of this exploitation according, to JP, was political 
dictatorshtp. When this actually happened in this country in 1975, JP 
advocated a simultaneous resistance movement to this evil through 
struggle, even while developing a movement for strengthening people’s 
power through self-education self-development. Such ideology, JP felt, 
would help to implement the national ideals stated in the Indian 
Constitution. 

JP purposely reminded us about celebrating 26 January as Republic 
Day every year since 1950. But this celebration has an earlier history he 
emphasised. It was in 1930 that the nation first decided to celebrate 26 
January as an Independence Day. On that memorable day hundreds of 
thousands of men and women all over the country took a pledge which 
became famous as Independence pledge. The pledge affirmed “the 
inalienable right of the people not only to have freedom” but also “to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life so that they 
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may have full opportunities of growth.” The pledge also asserted that 
“if any government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses 
them, the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it... .” 
Indeed, using the words of the Independence Day Pledge, it can be 
asserted that it has ruined Bihar “economically, politically, and 
spiritually.”*4 2 

In the days of the Bihar movement JP repeatedly stressed the 
supremacy of the people against the government and called those 
enemies of democracy who were opposed to peaceful demonstrations 
and protests of the people.* JP believed that in the absence of the right 
of the electorate to recall deirant representatives, people’s political 
participation is reduced to mere casting of votes.4 As the repository of 
all powers, people must have the right to recall their rulers when they 
forfeit their confidence. The struggle in Bihar was an assertion of the 
principles of continuous and continuing accountability -of the 
reprsentatives of the people to the people. It stood for a dynamic 
doctrine of democratic correctives. To borrow a phrase from Burke, it 
asserted that democratic institutions are not a control upon the people 
but a control for the people.” The system of recall demanded: by JP 
should be understood in the spirit in which he and many others have 
demanded it. Under the present system, the elected representatives of 
the people soon become unrepresentative. They fail to keep their 
promises, not because too many of them succumb to corruption—in 
the Gandhian as well as in the more mundane sense.48 

_ AN. Das has observed that the questions JP has forced on the 
attention of the Indian public are basically concerned with the nature 
of democratic political system and properties of the democratic 
mandate.” JP declared that if the people were not satisfied with the 
way the government was being carried on, they should not sit quiet till 
the next election came around. The right to recall should be given to 
the people and the Constitution should be amended for the purpose. 
He replied to those who charged him of weakening democracy that a 
true democracy calls for the operation of people’s power as against the 
power of the government. So JP wanted to make lok shakti superior-to ‘ 
the danda or raj shakti. But the politics of the people’s power would not 
be imposed from above but would grow from below. It would be born 
from the womb of the people’s power. 

However, it was alleged that the movement which JP led in Bihar 
was not based on the principle of lok shakti or people’s power but, on 
the contrary, it was the game of a few and also the handiwork/game of 
party politics. Therefore it had nothing to do with the ideals of 
participatory democracy advocated and experimented with them 
earlier. 
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But JP asserted that it was based on the ideals to which he remained 
committed throughout his life and the movement was based on the 
people’s power and it had nothing to do with party politics. JP's own 
clarification is worth considering. He wrote: 


Moreover, at its start, while the Bihar students’ movement was truly a non- 
party affair and 80 to 90 per cent of the young men and women who 
participated in its programmes had no political party attachments, its 
leadership was surely made up of student and ex-student personnel who 
had strong party affiliations and who undoubtedly were guided by the 

leaders outside. The parties involved were mainly four—Jana Sangha, 
Socialist Party, BLD and Congress (O). At several University centres Jana 
Sangha was the strongest element and in some the BLD and the SP. The 
Congress (O) leadership in the steering committee was quite mature and 
influential, though numerically weak. Now this was the situation when 
my association with the Bihar students’ movement started. The political 
parties were there already. In fact, it will be admitted by all objective 
observers that my influence kept the party influences low, helped to evolve 
a consensus, and gave the movement—at the start the students’ movement 
and then the people’s movement—a non-party political character.”! 


JP further argued: 


After all, the parties that entered the movement in Bihar did not enter as 
parties, as their leaders, workers and sympathisers came as individuals. 
These parties of course at their formal meetings outside the movement, 
passed resolutions and issued statements fully supporting the movement. 


Moreover, what JP said in this context is worth considering. He 
said: “Tt is just not possible to keep political parties from coming into 
ari open mass movement.” The JP movement proved the biggest 
political event in which the awakening of the people was unprecedented 
in the last four-five decades in Indian democracy. This became 
responsible for uprooting a political party from the seat of power having 
a history of more than hundred years. Never before had the world 
experienced this kind of an election. This was nothing but a miracle of 
democracy which the world experienced in the form of elections. 
Virtually elections in the backdrop of the JP movement proved a Janata 
Parva (people’s festival). However, this kind of experiment of JP with 
democracy was not aimed to change the seat of power only but it had 
bigger objectives. The purpose was to assert the power of the people 
and to make a realisation that change could be and should be made 
possible by people and, moreover, this power also should remain 
continuously with the people.” 

On the morrow of Jayaprakash Narayan’s death on 8 October 1979, 
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TheTimes of India editorially commented: “He made his greatest 
contribution to the country in March 1977 when he helped the hastily 
put together Janata party defeat Mrs Gandhi’s Congress which had 
during the 20 months of the Emergency fouled the great record as the 
party of India’s independence and consolidation and thereby restore 
the rule of law-and fundamental rights enshrined in the Constitution.” 
His is a philosophy that deserves careful consideration by all those 
who seriously question the success of the type of societies we have at 
present. No philosophy for political reconstruction is entire in all its 
details of implementation and it would be unjust to JP to assume that 
he is unaware of the human vices which may in the end make much 
less of his philosophy than he intended.” 

_ The details as analysed above reveal that the issues raised by JP are 
still relevant, rather more relevant today. Participatory democracy in 
the true sense of the term requires maximum and continuous 
participation and control of masses in the working of a political system. 
It might have been one of the reasons of the 73rd and 74th Constitutional 
Amendments in 1992 which recognise the importance of Panchayati 
Raj Institutions in the true sense of the term. This development has 
added a new dimension to the working of Indian democracy. The 
concept and nature of elite has also taken a new dimension. And this 
was one of the important issues rai and discussed by JP ina 
systematic manner much earlier. Evén the act of nationalisation of banks 
and abolition of privy purses by the government of India in the year 
1971 might have proved a matter of satisfaction for JP as these issues 
also figured in his 14 points raised as preconditions for joining the 
government in response to the request of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the year 1958.°” However, many more steps are needed to 
fulfil the dream of real democracy of JP. Many of the critical problems 
our democracy is facing today were addressed seriously by JP much 
earlier. 

JP was highly critical of the functioning of party politics in the 
country and also found it responsible for corruption at all levels. The 
increasing tide of corruption at all levels—MP bribery case, Tehelka 
episode and many more cases of corruption at high places—has 

our system in a big way. It also exposes the working of our 
political parties. Moreover, the way political parties of the country have 
reacted to the poll-reforms process, suggested by the Election 
Commission and justified by the law court, has exposed every political 
party and the fear of JP has also come true about the working of political 
parties. There is no denying the fact that the political parties are essential 
part of the parliamentary democracy but at the same time it can also 
not be denied that the present working requires revolutionary changes 
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in the light of basic premises of democracy about which JP has talked 
in his long career of political experiments. Today, more experiments 
are needed to make democracy participatory and real and JP has many 
important things to offer for further experiments. 

It has rightly been analysed that the value of JP’s polity lies not so 
much in its practicality for a new society as in its hope and its essential 
morality. Without vision the people can make no progress. People have 
to be told in every generation that man needs to create a society in 
which all that is essential to him as a man is satisfied. Man’s dependence 
on social and political institutions and his right to expect them to help 
him achieve these needs has to be re-emphasised, so that we see the 
institutions we create not as permanent and immutable creations, but 
as fallible structures erected by fallible men subject to ee and 
modification according to their needs.” 
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| A People’s Common 
‘Minimum Programme 


Shree Shankar Sharin 


A PEOPLE’S COMMON MINIMUM programme kas been felt 
necessary because it states its objectives in the broadest terms, without 
going into detail of how it proposes to address the problems of the 
farmer, the farm worker, the common man, and the poor who constitute 
nearly 20-50 per cent of the population below the poverty line, varying 
from region to region. 

Similar objectives have been a part of the manifestoes of all political 
parties in the past, the Congress party included. The Congress party 
has enjoyed the longest tenure of office in the government of India. Yet 
these objectives still remain unfulfilled and poverty and unemployment 
have not been wiped off the face of India which is an index of the failure 
of the policies adopted and of the poor quality of their implementation. 

Yet the new policies have not been spelled out in a meaningful 
way and do not go much farther than political rhetoric. Past failure lay 
in the details of policies and in the instruments of their implementation. 

We attempt to correct this in this draft of the People’s CMP, which 
of course is by no means exhaustive and is capable of vast expansion. 
We invite the civil society to add to or subtract from it. 

In this context it is impossible not to recall Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi 
had the most complete blueprint of India’s regeneration from her 
miserable condition. The two key points of his plan were village self- 
sufficiency and self-governance through panchayats and revival of 
cottage industry, particularly khadi. He called it Gram Swaraj. 

Gandhi was not anti-science but put man at the centre of science 
and technology that they must atternpt to serve. Men should not be 
slave to technology. It is technology that should be at the service of 
man. 
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Many modern thinkers, particularly those concerned with ecology 
and other maladies of the industrial civilisation, have been influenced 
by Gandhi. Alwin Toffler in his book The Third Wave has devoted a 
whole chapter to Gandhi entitled “Gandhi and the Satellites.” He is of 
the view that Gandhi’s dream of cottage industry has become achievable 
in the age of satellites and the communication revolution. 

Hopes are similarly. raised of dispersal of industry by solar and 
hydrogen power energy. The source of such power is unlimited contrary 
to renewable resources. 

Gandhi chose the “Charkha” as the symbol of cottage industry 
because textile is a universal need and hand—spming and hand—weaving 
a massive source of employment. 

' The argument against Gandhi has been that he offers employment 
at meagre wages. While'it may achieve full employment, it will fail to 
banish poverty, as it is not based on a rise in productivity. 

Although a valid point, no alternative has been offered to employ 
60 crores out ef 100 crores of Indian people with high productivity. The 
organised sector offers employment to only 9 per cent! of our people. 
Modernisation has further cut down its ability to absorb our workforce. 
Recent modernisation with liberalisation has retrenched more workers 
than it has employed. The rate of growth of employment in the 
organised sector in the last decade has been around one per cent. In the 
previous decade it was boosted only by public sector, not private sector 
employment. India has a large service sector but it just cannot absorb 
more than 20-30 per cent? of our workforce. There will still remain an 
unfilled gap. Estimates made by the Planning Commission under V.P. 
Singh's government believed that 10 per cent rate of growth for 10 
years will banish unemployment. These are merely dream figures. 

. Yet our industrial policy in the CMP and the budget looks to more 
rapid industrialisation to relieve unemployment. This can solve the 
country’s ambition to be powerful or the upper or middle class ambition 
to be wealthy. It cannot boost employment appreciably nor dent poverty. 

On cottage industry while expressing lip sympathy, the Finance 
Minister has stressed the importance of making it more competitive by 
technology and helping it to become medium industry. More than 600 
items have been removed from the SSI’s reserve list. Assuming the best 
of intentions in the government, their understanding of rural economics 
seems pathetic.* We do not need rising technology and productivity 
and competitiveness in the rural sector and continue to keep them 
vulnerable. We need more rural industries, whatever be the technology. 
We need protection, not greater competitiveness. With time we shall 
evolve our own appropriate and competitive technology. 

In the agricultural sector, all the instruments that have been thought 
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of, both to raise production and-employment, are old, ee and failed 
instruments. 

They will fail again except the sr ein E A E E, 
gift to us from the Bangladesh poor and their friends. I was stunned 
that the Finance Minister should not make Panchayati Raj the 
instrument of his rural development programme.” To make them 
subordinate instruments of the state.government is to kill them; much 
of it will undoubtedly be siphoned off. A great deal of the programmes 
are offered in good faith but will get diluted by the choice of bad 
instruments. Only good -politics, good administration, and good 
economics can redeem India’s poor. 

It is in this perspective that the present article has been written 
though in rather cryptic style. 

The Common Minimum Programe owe endeavour: 


(i) ity cetate Siclisntlertenicucieene ikem iavaentae se tpeaple 

di) To select employment promoting technologies in each sector. A case in 
point is the construction of Quadrilaterals with such high tech machines 
as to have a very low employment potential. It is necessary to engage 
manual labour in digging, excavating, loading, etc. Similarly, manual 
labour for loading, unloading, etc. should be permitted in coal and 
other mines. 

Git) To protect and promote our agriculture, our largest employer and the 
backbone of our economy, should be our prime duty.. Mechanisation 
of farming threatens employment avenues on farms unless it is 
miniaturised and uses to the utmost only hand driven machines as 
they do in Japan. 

(iv) To expand minor and major irrigation. This will also create 
employment. 

(v) To resist the shackles with which the WTO threatens our agriculture. 
We cannot get the West to withdraw its subsidies, which it cleverly 
dubs as green box subsidies without any trading distortions. We cannot 
match such subsidies for our farmers. No agreement seems in sight. 
We should resist the temptation for global prices for our grains and be 
content with local trading rather than put our farmers at risk. We should 
refuse a lopsided agreement on farm trade whatever its implications 
for the WTO talks. 

(vi) The Dunkel proposals should be anaes While patenting of 
genetically altered seeds cannot be objected to, farmers who have tried 
these seeds should be free to go back to their natural, time tested seeds 
if dissatisfied. The rigours of patent laws as regards seeds must be 
softened. If this means only a one-time profit for GT companies so be 
it. The life of a patents should be five years or thereabouts: Some modus 
vivendi should be worked out about which country should qualify to 
-grant patent for which farm/botanical product. 

(vii) Research in agriculture should be deepened, by linking agriculture 
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colleges /universities with leading companies to fund research, more 
frequent interaction and two way exchanges between farmers and 

agriculture universities and more reduent consultations between 
universities and the government. 

(viii) White collar culture of those engaged in agricultural promotion, 
irrigation, public works should be discouraged by associating small 
and medium farmers in agricultural committees from the panchayat 
to the national level and better courtesy shown to such farmers and 
better advantage taken of empirical knowledge. 

(x) Minimum wages should be revised annually to take care of inflation. 
Some attempt at correcting the imbalance between rural and industrial 
workers wages should be made to stop rural urban exodus. 

(x) Talks should be held with Naxalites, political parties, academics on 
land reforms. The pattern could vary in different regions and agro- 
climatic zones. In the eastern region with a heavy pressure of 
population, a floor rather than ceiling on land holding should be 
considered. Land may be acquired for redistribution or be acquired 
by enforcing ceiling laws more ri 

(xi) To take pressure off land more attention should be paid to agro 
industries. It should be treated as a priority sector and protected by 
subsidy or otherwise. If necessary developing countries should unite 
to get the WTO Charter amended to extend protection to agro industry 
as a poverty alleviation measure. 

Odi) Rural labour should have a chance to live off upgraded cottage industry 
and make products like hand pounded rice, gur, oil crushing, soap, 
pottery, leather industry, etc.; every attempt should be made to revive 


them. Their marketing should be done by cooperatives or states by’ 


suitably branding them and subsidising them, if necessary. 

(xdit) In textiles Khadi should be given a place of prominénce. Cotton 
growing (not BT) should be promoted. So should ambar Charkha as a 
means of promoting employment. Khadi with a small mix of mill- 


made yarn is capable of meeting competition with suitable branding.’ 


The cost may come down to as low as Rs 7-8 per metre with home 
grown cotton. 


Social Security 

One important measure of social security absent in India is a payment 
of unemployment doles. A lot of avoidable social distress is thereby 
caused. The Government should start paying doles from Rs 500 to Rs 
1000 a month to those registered in employment exchanges, who have 
failed to get a job for a period of two years. Doles may be payable for 
three years or so in course of which facilities could be provided to retain 
them in appropriate skills. Government should take a more serious 
notice of its unemployed registered in employment exchanges. There 
should be a social net for retrenched workers charged to the retrenching 
companies for a minimum of two to three years with a responsibility 
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for retraining in new skills. 

In the rural areas there should bé an employment guarantee scheme 
for a minimum employment for 100 days in a year. They should be 
partly or wholly paid in foodgrains and the rest in cash. This is a time 
tested scheme whose details have already been worked out. 


There has been a curious reversal of roles between constitutional 
agencies. The Civil Service is gradually taking over political governance 
of the country, exemplified by Manmohan Singh, Natwar Singh, 
Yashwant Sinha, Ajit Jogi, etc. 

The judiciary has started to be the guardian of ideology as enshrined 
in the Constitution and is proactive in its enforcement. So is the Election 
Commission. 

Merit in the structuring of the Civil Service has been supplanted 
by pliability and loyalty to political masters. Quietly the Indian Civil 
Service is being transformed from the British model of a reasonably 
impartial permanent civil service to a politically committed American 
spoils system. The change is being managed by the characteristically 
Indian way of pretending that it has not changed. Hypocrisy and lack 
of credibility are the strong identifying marks of the Civil Service today. 

Governance is becoming topsy—turvy. There is neither law nor 
reform by law nor meaningful implementation of what law exists. 

Judicial decisions take so long and are so easily manipulated by 
corrupt policemen, dreaded criminals, terrified witnesses, or the 
unscrupulous rich that they are distrusted and detested and bankrupt 
the common man or the poor who sticks with them. There are under 
trial prisoners who have spent more time in jail than the maximum 
sentence of their alleged offence. Some Supreme Court/High Court 
decisions have been shining examples of judicial independence. But 
they are the exceptions than the rule. 

There needs to be greater clarity in the roles of various constitutional 
a 

The PMO and Cabinet Secretariat must oversee the Ministries. There 
should be a senior Minister over them to ensure that individual and 
collective wrongs are redressed. There should be credible secrecy in 
these institutions. The Satyendra Dubey tragedy must never repeat, 
never be repeated. 

There should be a Parliamentary Committee on the pattern of Public 
Accounts Committee to ensure responsible government and the rule 
of law. 

The institution of Lok Pal or Ombudsman should be delayed no 
longer. The last retired Chief Justice of the Supreme Court should hold 
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this appointment for a fixed term of 2-3 years. Government should ` 


have no role in his selection. 

Judicial reforms to cut delays, fewer appeals, speedier trials should 
be expedited. F 
C bj 
Corruption is a big bug that has bitten, distorted, and perverted India’s 
public life, both at the official and political levels. 

A uniform cut of 15-30 per cent is demanded and charged for 
receiving public funds from the Government of India or public agencies 
like CAPART and nationalised banks. Principled and honest NGOs 
shy away from them, the dishonest or pragmatic flourish. 

Corruption must be fought from within and without. People have 
given up the fight for a while while they fight for other rights like social 
equality, economic advancement, and jobs. 

But corruption continues to drag India down economically, slashing 
the rate of return on investment. Worse still, it destroys the zeal for 
development because often enough the rewards of honest labour are 
more meagre than those of deceit and dishonesty. It has plunged the 
nation in a deep gloom, dampened the pursuit of excellence and merit 
because corruption could leverage inferior merit to score over merit 
like in the recent medical admissions scam. 

Corruption at the centre-of political and economic life, not just at 
the periphery, can turn us into a nation of dwarfs and parasites. - 

Luckily there are islands of probity in a sea of corruption. The sea 
is also not yet in high tide because democratic freedom sooner, or later, 
takes the lid off wrongdoings. But much harm is done before it happens. 

. Besides improving the monitoring of performance and making 
monitoring a core duty of public servants, corruption has to be 
combated by making delays, dilatoriness and lack of transparency 
punishable not so much criminally as departmentally. Three months 
should be the outer end for a government decision. A system of 
compensation should be put in place for delays and charged to the 
person responsible. The duty to enforce transparency and right to 
information must be made the specific responsibility of a middle level 
officer. : 


Rules of Business 


Drastic changes are needed in the rules of business. The role of the 
Finance Ministry should be limited to budgeting of funds and 
reappropriation. They could advise on the broad features of a scheme 
and leave the rest to the Financial Adviser. Besides delegating higher 
financial powers to Departmental Secretaries and Heads of 
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Departments, important policy matters should be entrusted to 
committees of Secretaries for advice/decisions. Responsibility and 
accountability of ministries need to be continually reviewed and 
upgraded to accelerate the pace of development. Rules of business 
which amount to subordinate legislation should not override the 
Constitution, in whose scheme of things Government is to be run on 
the advice of a council of ministers and not of individual ministers. 
This grey area should be suitably clarified by the Parliament bearing 
in mind that excessive powers to an individual can breed 
irresponsibility. 

The media can help by holding opinion polls on the Prime Minister, 
Chief Ministers, Central and State Ministers, which will also reflect on 
secretaries and HODs annually. In case of a strongly negative feedback, 
there should be a more extensive inquiry and recall of the functionaries 
with a poor or negative performance. This will meet, to an extent, the 
demand for recall of non-petforming representatives voiced by leaders 
like Jayaprakash Narayan. 


Nexus Bétween Permanent and Political Executtve 


This nexus cannot be broken because of the popular mandate of 
Governments. The nexus has done great harm both to the polity and to 
bureaucracy. It has given each someone to hide behind. The top 
bureaucracy, because of its merit and experience, cannot be divorced 
from policy making, nor can ministers from implementation because 
of their closeness to the people. It leads to subversion of independence 
and of the system or uneasy coexistence. Greater transparency could 
bring round the errant partnership somewhat, but not before damage 
has been done. Several solutions have been i to meet the 
problem. 

The boldest has been in the USSR. It appointed its heads- of 
departments as deputy ministers. 

The British have only tried to privatise on a massive scale. : 

The French have tried to narrow the gap between the two by 
allowing its civil servants to take leave to fight elections and come back 
if they lose. The French rightly believe civil service neutrality to be a 
myth. Worse than political loyalty are the personal loyalties that develop 
in civil servants, human as they are. Civil servants in politics should 
bridge the gap. 

The American solution is a spoils system; it is at least more open 
and honest, not shrouded in our kind of hypocrisy and hush-hush. A 
mix of the two, the British and the American models, suits our needs 
best, as a developing country with a fragile polity, power greedy, 
politicians, and vulnerable bureaucrats. 
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Panchayats should receive their finances directly from the Centre as 
conceived by Rajiv Gandhi to stop state governments from politicking 
with those who have voted for them and those whch have not.... 
Panchayats should be made the focal point for distribution of PDS, 
supervision of midday meals, functioning of schools and dispensaries, 
maintenance of roads, water supply system, etc. The idea of midday 


meals is praiseworthy but should improve in content and try to change ` 


the dietary habits of children by adding fruits, milk products, fish, etc. 
Health and Family Planning 


The core scheme should consist of eradication of infectious diseases by 
full mobilization of government machinery as happened for polio. More 
hospitals should be opened by upgrading dispensaries, and medicines 
to the general wards subsidised if not given free. Doctors should be 
given an option to work parttime or full time, with or without private 
practice, at half or full salary. There should be no non-practising 
allowance. 


Education 


Education should be science—-centric on the one hand and propagate 
human values on the other. It should improve awareness of the cultural 
diversity of mankind. While wholesale commercialisation of education 
may not be desirable as it will hit the poor, colleges, like schools, should 
have the autonomy to raise finances through higher fees for regular 
payment to their teachers, better equip their libraries, and dispense 
with expensive coaching. Drop—outs and girl children should continue 
to receive additional investment in educational facilities. Education 
should be directed against social ills and social and communal biases. 


Fiscal Deficit and Inflation 


We should follow the European example of delinking dearness 
allowance which only fuels inflation, from the cost of living index. DA 
should only be resource based. Salaries and pensions above a limit 
should be paid in government bonds and not in cash. To cut down 
fiscal deficit there should be a contributory scheme for pensions both 
before and after it starts being paid. Pensioners should be subject to 
recall for important duties whenever a need arises. 


The demand for hiking interest rates on PF or small savings is an ` 


argument against cheap money or cheap borrowings and should not 
be conceded. Fixed deposits and small savings should be merged with 
the concerned bank’s mutual fund at the option of the depositor with 
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all its conditionalities. PF should be converted into PPF, again at the 
depositor’s option. 

There should be no rigidity or mental blocks in managing the 
country’s finances. 


Law and Order 


Rather than leave people to the tender mercies of a non-performing 
police and hardened criminals, they should be taught to protect 
themselves through self-defence forces and trained by the police. 
Licences for certain kinds of arms should be scrapped like in most free 
countries. Able-bodied men should be appointed as special constables 
to augment the police force on a casual and need basis. Investigation of 
crime and maintenance of law and order should be separated on a trial 
basis in pilot projects to watch its impact. The right to life must be 
protected for whatever it takes, whether in Gujarat, or Bihar, or Chennai. 
Political or communal irritants in Ayodhya or Kashmir should be 
addressed with dispatch. 


Notes and References 


1. 16 percent, according to Abu Saleh Shariff, Chief Economist, National 
Council for Applied Economic Research, Times of India, 10 July 2004. 
24 per cent, Ibid. 

Internet Figures. 

To be non-charitable betrays a Western/World Bank/WTO mindset. 
In Water Conservation Scheme Panchayats. will be the instrument in 
consultation with State Governments. It will be like running a hurdle 


race. They will need the sponsorship of an MLA/MP/or a powerful 
benefactor. Delays and corruption will be endemic. 
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Notes and Comments 


social Tension and 
its Management 


In ANY DEVELOPING country of continental dimensions like India, 
where scores of languages are spoken and where every religion and 
ethnic diversity abounds, it is natural to come across different kinds of 
tensions—social, economic, political, religious, or ethnic. The Concise 
Oxford English Dictionary defines “tension” as the “act of stretching or 
the state of being stretched.” It also means “mental strain, stress, or 
excitement.” To this list, the Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of 
Current English adds another meaning: “a situation in which people 
feel aggressive or unfriendly towards each other, and which may - 
develop into conflict or violence.” Tension is also understood as the 
opposite of the state of “relaxation,” on the one hand, and of “amity, 
congeniality,” on the other. Further, tension is a variable because it 
increases or decreases, thereby having different values on a continuum 
at different points of time. Sometimes it may be less, sometimes it may 
be more, and much depends upon the causes that produce it and for 
how long. 


e Tension can erupt due to economic deprivation or threat of economic 
deprivation, due to denial of rights to one class, or favour to another. 
It could be over the “reservations” issues. Economic deprivation is a 
factor potent enough to cause violence by the affected group or class. 

e Occupational competition between different groups of people, 
involving territorial encroachment on one side and territorial 
denudation on the other is another breeding ground for tension and 
conflict. 

e Feeling of identity aggression by one community against others is an 
area where tension is aggravated through inflation of ego; and further 
through caste, sect or religion, dialect, and language. It inflates through 
location, region, and state. And when two or three components combine 
leading to a larger identity group, the feeling is extremely aggressive 
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and inordinately volatile resulting in a feeling of harassment, insecurity, 
and unrest among other smaller groups. 

e ‘Terrorism is another factor causing large-scale tension between 
communities as was witnessed between Hindus and Sikhs after the 
assassination of Smt. Indira Gandhi. It need not necessarily be the 
people causing hate, but more often than not, it is the misinformation, 
inaction by the state, undue publicity, misinterpretations, misquotes, 
etc., which result in tensions among the communities. 

e The other cause of social tension in India today relates to the tension 
of caste politics. The rise of the lower castes into political prominence 
in North India in the last three decades has been a remarkable feature 
of Indian politics. In a sense, the political rise of the lower castes has, 
no doubt, expanded the democratisation process in India but it has 
increased social tension also. This caste tension is inevitable, and there 
is no way to get rid of it. , 

e Sometimes tension emerges due to inclusion of certain chapters or its 
exclusion from the syllabus of schoo] curriculum and things like the 
compulsory singing of the National Anthem in schools. There erupted 
serious social tension in the country, mainly in Kerala. 

e India has sixteen recognised languages as listed in the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution. But the number of spoken and /or written 
languages and dialects could run into hundreds. Language disputes 
have been witnessed in many parts of the country in the past. This 
issue has become a little less raucous and inflaming in recent years but 
the linguistic problems remain as sensitive issues and are the ones that 
can cause trouble in India at any time. 

e The attitude of minority community towards majority community and 
majority community's attitude towards minority communities create 
tension among the communities. Social tension between Hindus and 
Muslims emerge to over eating of beef over filming of movies, spread 
of rumours, objectionable speech by both the communities, places of 
worship, feeling of inferiority and feeling of identity. While the Hindu- 
Muslim social tension can be a long running one, the experience about 
similar religion—-based communal tension arising in Punjab in the 1980s 
which tried to stress the identity of the Sikhs from that of the Hindus 
has given us lesson about what could be done to tackle such tensions. 

e Politicisation of state machinery, where everything is controlled by 
politics, suiting the political interest of a particular political set-up 
invariably results in lower moral values and ethics, ending up with 
hate against the haves by the have-nots. 

ə» Many a time the social tension arises because of causes like 
unemployment and the rich—poor divide. The Sikhs, on the other hand, 
were one of the well-to-do communities in the country. Punjab was 
perhaps one of the most prosperous states but still the militancy arose 
based on religious identity. The Punjab militancy generated finally into 
a situation where it became virtually an incentive for the unemployed 
criminal minded youth to take to the life of crime as a means of getting 
the best of life. 
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e Social tensions arise because of political issues. For example, agitation 
for political rights of locals versus non—locals, hills versus plains led to 
tension. Social tension arises out of political decisions during the 
reorganisation of the states on linguistic basis. Even today, political 
tensions arise because of economic factors like the river water disputes 
between Karnataka and Tamil Nadu and Centre Government’s 
financial assistance to the states and union territories. 


Here we can say that social tensions are ubiquitous. They exist in 
all societies, including the small and primitive, developed and 
developing, although societies differ in terms of the causes and the 
degree of manifestation of social tension. The facts indicate that 
developing societies are more social tension—oriented than developed 

Ralph Dahrendorf said that the absence of conflict in a society is an 
abnormality. It may be illustrated with the aid of an example. In a team 
research with the Gaddis of Kangra, the initial impression the 
fieldworkers gathered was that the community was free from conflicts 
and tensions. The people denied vehemently the existence of conflicts 
between them. Also, the records kept at their council office did not 
carry any entry that could have substantiated any episode of conflict 
between families or individuals in the past. But when the members of 
the field team stayed in the village for a longer time, they found that 
there existed a lot of tensions between families and groups; and the 
solution to them was sought from the realm of magic and sorcery. The 
tensions remained hidden. Although the Gaddis of the village gave 
the impression of a well-knitted and consesual community about 
themselves to the outsiders but in reality this image was far from being 
true. An intensive fieldwork proved that like any other community, 
Gaddis were faction-ridden and had all kinds of social tensions. 

India is a multi-lingual and multi-religious society. It has been 
considered as a museum of society by Vincent Smith, the historian. In 
such a society differences are bound to emerge, but the same can be 
settled through democratic ways. Social tension in any society is the 
first symptom of something serious that would follow, if adequate steps 
are not taken at the appropriate time to check it, and it is also the effect 
of something serious that has taken place in the past. So it is the duty 
of the state machinery to control the tensions and regulate them in a 
positive direction. In developing societies, there are more chances of 
social tensions emerging. 

Siddharth Shankar Ray as chief minister of West Bengal showed 
that massive use of power can be one method of tackling social tension. 
Ruthless use of power can be considered as a strategy at least to bring 
down the tension under control in the short term. After all, whenever 
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social tensions take place, they ultimately threaten the legitimacy of 
the state which exercises power to maintain law and order. This type 
of action is suitable for the quick redressal of the tension but is not for 
the sustainable solution of the social tension. For the removal of the 
social tensions we have to look to the causes of the tension and see 
how those can be removed. 

Social tensions can be addressed by facilitating interactions between 
various groups, by creating an order of leadership at various levels in 
each group, by appropriate recognition and respect to each member of 
the group in a larger milieu—in matters of communal, religious, and 
sectarian conflicts. Inclusion of the aggrieved or the so—called minority 
members vis-a-vis the majority community in various segments of 
the government organs like in the administration, police, judiciary, and 
the legislature would help. Non-segregated residential colonies and 
areas would help in integration to foster respect for each other’s ways 
of living. Education being a prime factor, ensuring literacy for one and 
all would help contain strife and develop understanding. 

It is also necessary to prevent dominant character and the hold of 
antisocials like smugglers or underworld dons from becoming 
champions of the weaker sections or groups. The administrative 
machinery should be strengthened so that the emergence of anti-social 
elements as “saviours” is undermined. The so-called “army” of various 
castes or groups should not be allowed to exist under any banner. It is 
also necessary for the government in power to send a clear message 
that it is a government of all and not of or for a chosen few. For this 
purpose, there should be no partisan attitude or occasion for bias or 
favouritism in any sphere of its activity. The attitude and dealing of 
the administration should be unbiased and impartial to all communities 
so that no group or community feels deprived or avoided. 

There needs to be free flow of information, exchange of views, access 
to interaction with the administration and more communication—so 
that rumours do not hold sway and are curbed right at their very 
inception. Administrative decisions like announcements of elections 
should not be at a time when communal feelings are deep—rooted and 
tempers are high. It is also necessary for the government in power to 
ensure across the board a system of grievance redressal machinery, be 
it for the peasantry, the labour, workers’ class, the other deprived 
sections of society, etc.—so that their frustrations are contained, and, 
instead, get channelised for possible remedial measures. 

Police is viewed as the most delivering arm of the governance in 
our country. As a visible and enforcing arm of the government, the 
police plays a vital role in maintaining tranquillity in the social order. 
It is not only in its basic task of maintaining public order, preventing 
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and detecting crime, and bringing to book the perpetrators who violate 
societal norms, but also in being a watchdog over societal tensions that 
the police achieves its ultimate objective of maintaining a tranquil 
society. Police also plays a crucial role in economic and cultural field. 
Today, the police also concentrates in addressing the root cause for 
social tensions that ultimately lead to law breaking, violence, or social 
disorder that hampers its mission of preventing chaos and anarchy. 
That is how police gets involved in chasing even the electricity 
department personnel or the civic bodies in coming to the assistance of 
the communities / people who are aggrieved on that particular score. 
Social tensions have become an integral phenomenon of our society. 
Tensions could erupt due to economic deprivation, occupational 
competition, feeling of identity, terrorism, casteism, politicisation of 
the state machinery. linguistic problem, communal violence and so 
many other reasons. Until social tensions are indicators of the 
possibilities of transformation towards a more promising future, then 
they are good, but if these tensions violate the basic framework of rights, 
are a threat to national integration, then they should be controlled by 
the state machinery. These social tensions should be controlled and 
given a positive direction which can help in striving for social justice, 
maintaining social harmony and ultimately national integration. .°. 


ANUPAM SHARMA 


Taking Poverty to Heart: 
Non-—Communicable Diseases 
and the Poor 


Non-coMMUNICABLE DISEASES (NCDs) constitute the leading 
cause of death worldwide. Their emergence as the predominant health 
problem in wealthy countries accompanied economic development. 
As a result, NCDs are often referred to as “diseases of affluence” But is 
this not a misleading term? It suggests that these are not major problems 
for the world’s poor, which is quite simply wrong, as this article 
illustrates. Is it time to rethink policy on NCDs? - 

NCDs include cardiovascular disease (CVD), such as stroke and 
heart attack, diabetes, chronic lung disease, cancer, diseases of bones 
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and joints, and mental illness. The single biggest killer is coronary heart 
disease, followed by other CVDs, cancer and chronic lung disease. 
Diabetes is a major contributor to deaths from CVD, but also causes its 
own unique complications. Common risk factors for these conditions 
include smoking, physical activity, obesity and diets high in saturated 
fat and sodium and low in fruits and vegetables. 

- By the year 2020, NCDs will be the biggest cause of death in all 
regions apart from sub-Saharan Africa. It is predicted that in the year 
2010, the number of people with diabetes worldwide will be double 
the level in 1995 and that the biggest increase (both proportionately 
and in absolute number) will be in poorer regions. CVD occurs at an 
earlier age in developing countries, increasing the potential adverse 
economic and consequences. 

NCDs are already major health problem for adults in the poorest 
countries of the world. Demographic data show that age-specific death 
rates from NCI in Tanzania are higher than in wealthier countries. 
Mortality rates for some NCDs, such as stroke, are particularly high. 
However, while NCDs account for 80 per cent of adult deaths in 
developed regions, the figure is less than 30 per cent in Tanzania, 
reflecting the continuing burden of infectious diseases. Countries like 
Tanzania suffer the “worst of both worlds.” Even within a country, 
“diseases of affluence” is a misleading term. A more accurate label is 
- “diseases of urbanisation.” Several studies from developing countries 

show increased levels of high blood pressure and other NCD risk factors 
among urban compared to rural populations. Even within urban areas, 
the more affluent do not always suffer the greatest burden. 

The rise of NCDs in developing countries is inextricably linked to 
economic and cultural globalisation. This is exemplified by the activities 
~ of multinational tobacco companies. Tobacco-related deaths will exceed 
the toll due to HIV and become the single largest preventable cause of 
death by the year 2020. Curbing the effects of globalisation on the 
prevention and treatment of NCDs will also require regulation of food 
and agriculture multinationals and the pharmaceutical and healthcare 
industries. 

Much of the projected rise in NCDs is preventable, particularly that 
which is due to smoking, poor diet, physical inactivity, and obesity. 
Early action in some populations could prevent the emergence of these 
risk factors altogether; in others, the challenge is to reduce established 
levels. Although it is unclear whether all major risk factors are equally 
important in every region, the strength and consistency of data on the 
core risk factors in several ethnic groups justify preventive action now. 

Lessons from risk factor intervention studies in rich and middle 
income countries suggest that success requires: 
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Broad intersectoral action 


Community participation 

Appropriate legislation 

Involvement of appropriate NGOs 

Health services changes—to manage those at high risk and promote 
public education. 


Even apparently minor changes, such as a small fall in average 
population blood pressure, can have substantial benefits. However, 
some preventive programmes have produced disappointing results and 
almost all have failed to halt the ubiquitous increase in obesity. This 
highlights the difficulty of promoting healthy behaviour by individuals 
who are surrounded by barriers to change and inducements to lead an 
unhealthy lifestyle. 

Health systems in developing countries face both a growing need 
for prevention programmes and increasing numbers of individuals 

iring treatment. The complications of high blood pressure and 
diabetes can be reduced by the delivery of effective healthcare. Crucially, 
this entails: 


e Partnérship between patients and health professionals with the 
knowledge, ability and resources to take appropriate measures over 
many years 

e Cheap and effective drugs and the implementation of simple treatment 
protocols, as promoted by WHO and the CVD initiative of the Global 
Forum for Health Research. 


An appropriate policy and strategic framework is essential for such 
initiatives to be effective on a large scale. Even in the poorest countries. 
people are already seeking healthcare for NCDs in both the public and 
private sectors, particularly in urban areas. Whatever the balance of 
priorities between different conditions, existing resources should be 
used as effectively as possible. Rapid evaluation methods can provide 
policy-makers with information on the current levels and quality of 
care and identify the main opportunities for improving health services. 

The proper planning and coordination of NCD prevention and 
treatment, whether globally or nationally, requires up—to—date data on 
risk factors and disease levels—currently missing for much of the world. 
To address this lack, the WHO Non—Communicable Disease and Mental 
Health Surveillance section is promoting a standardised approach to 
enable comparisons across regions and over time, preparing the first 
ever “world risk status” report for the major NCDs. This will provide 
a truly global perspective on the size and nature of the problem. 

As this article has shown, NCDs are major health problems even in 
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the world’s poorest countries, including those regions where infectious 
diseases continue to take a huge toll. The NCD burden will grow 
substantially in low and middle-income countries over the next ten to 
twenty years. NCDs will increasingly demand attention and require 
the right balance between competing priorities for prevention, cure, 
and care. In meeting this challenge, national policy-makers will need 
to follow the lead of WHO and develop a strategic framework that 
plans for surveillance, prevention, and appropriate health sector 
reforms. | 


LAKSHMI NARASAIAH 


-Gandhi’s Legacy and Nuclearised 
states of South Asia 


A PERSON IN ACCORDANCE with his viewpoint makes the 
estimated value or assessment of a scholar, or a great man, or a 
philosopher. I have my own conception pertaining the life and work of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Not only in respect of one or two but also of his 
numerous ideologies, I do not concur, for example, with Gandhi's 
acceptance of Hindu Varna system as Godly. He and even stated: 

“In Varna system only, the fourfold creation of society appears to 
me real, Godly and essential” (Young India, 8 December 1920). 

I do not fully agree with this viewpoint. In my view, it never 
remained in that shape as it is presented in its ideal form. 

Mahatma Gandhi had accepted several mythological traditions. I 
may not accept them. I also do not completely fall in line with him in 
respect of women’s education. I truly and explicitly narrate my 
disagreement with the various ideologies of Gandhi. Simultaneously, I 
am an admirer of Gandhi from the core of my heart for the legacy he 
has left for the welfare of the generations to come by his steadfast 
principles and attitudes. Certainly at the basis of his legacy, there is 
Ahimsa [nonviolence]. There is no place in it even for the smallest 
weapon. To talk of atom bomb is the greatest sin. One who talks of 
weapons, goes miles away from Gandhian legacy and anyone keeping 
atom bomb or supporting it and talking of Gandhi or Gandhism will 
be doing a great sin to the human society as a whole. 

This principally scrupulous and practical legacy of Gandhi is not 
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limited up to South Asia or India. It is meant for the whole world. He 
awakened the whole of mankind. The scope of his thinking was not 
only India or South Asia but it was the entire humanity. It is another 
thing that whatever he did practically, besides in South Africa, remained 
mostly confined to India. 

Now it is quite natural for anyone to ask what is the theory and 
practice of Mahatma Gandhi, which I have already described as his 
legacy. In this context, I will once again reiterate my conviction, which 
I narrated while starting the subject. I said that a person, according to 
his viewpoint, makes the assessment of any scholar, great man, or 
philosopher. I too have my own conception about Mahatma Gandhi. I 
believe the very truth about his theory and practice, which I have named 
as his legacy in this context. Many scholars assess the theory and practice 
of Gandhi superlatively. I do not claim to assess according to them. 

While making an assessment when scholars proceed towards 
conclusion, they do not hold identical views of their own. Someone 
believes in a particular portion of his theory and practice as his legacy 
while another one in his other portion. Some one differs from the two. 
It is their right to assess in their own way. I have no objection to that. 
However, it is very well known to me that the theory and practice of 
Mahatma Gandhi is within the circle of nonviolence. Whatever any 
one deduces if it is within the scope of nonviolence, certainly it is 
Gandhism. 

If anyone says that Mahatma Gandhi talks of equality, so the portion 
of equality in his theory and practice is his legacy, I will certainly accept 
it. Why so? It is because no equality is possible in the absence of 
nonviolence. Equality is the complement of nonviolence. Similarly, if 
anyone says that Mahatma Gandhi stresses more on freedom and this 
only is his legacy, I shall also agree to it. 

Dwelling in state of freedom and definitely believing the same for 
others as well is the true interpretation of freedom. It is not possible 
without nonviolence. Therefore the people accepting -Mahatma 
Gandhi's views pertaining to freedom or the work done by him in this 
context, as his legacy, are also just and right. 

Mahatma Gandhi has stated not to bend before injustice. This is to 
say that he invoked and stressed justice. For the establishment of justice, 
he struggled several times. So if certain friends call his invocation of 
establishment of justice as his legacy, it will not be improper. True or 
real justice can only be feasible when nonviolence is at its roots. Certain 
renowned Gandhian call Mahatma’s concept of Sarvodaya his legacy 
for future generations. In Sarvodaya, there is the desire for welfare of all 
from the lowest level. In it there is not the idea of benefit for the 
maximum number; if the welfare of all is the idea, it is possible only in 
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a state of nonviolence. So people believing in the Sarvedaya of the 
Mahatma as his legacy are true and just in their own way. 

Harmony is complement of all immortal values. Simultaneously, it 
is the integral part of nonviolence. And because it is most essential and 
essential too in day-to-day practices, Mahatma Gandhi, up to the last 
moment of his life, worked for it, in theory and practice. In this 
connection he had been laying stress on three aspects: 


To honour the will of others; 
To make continuous progress in the increase of friendship; and 
To imbibe soul patience with devotion. 


While stressing upon the above aspects, which are really humane, 
Mahatma Gandhi gave many suggestions, not only personal or relating 
to family but also pertaining to community, at social, national, and 
international levels. He inspired to work for the same. For example, in 
this series, he considered the education of harmony as compulsory part 
of syllabus; he expressed hope that the educational institutions will 
work for harmony. By doing so, they will be able to fulfil their aim. 

So far as the personal life of Mahatma Gandhi is concerned, it is 
certainly the unique example of harmony, which is also imitable. In 
this connection, many such instances can be cited, which can give us 
surprise. As every one knows, for about thirty years, Mahatma Gandhi 


led the Indians against the British Empire to liberate India. But while: 


doing all this, Mahatma Gandhi never separated harmony from his 
person. In this context, he got justice, while keeping harmony in every 
condition. It is a beautiful and wonderful example before the world. 
Side by side, it is fully humane, and beneficial. Generally we find that 
in the state of struggle, to maintain Harmony is not an easy task. But it 
is also equally true that Mahatma Gandhi continued to maintain it. 

Whenever he came to know that there was danger to harmony in a 
particular community or at a particular place, he girded up the loins 
and started his work and did not return from that place and community 
till he re-established the atmosphere of perfect harmony over there. In 
this respect we can cite many world famous instances. 

What is that which is not possible in the atmosphere of harmony? I 
am firmly of the belief that all which is within the manly strength and 
access can certainly be achieved in harmonious conditions. There occurs 
lack of care and caution. The result is that bitterness or animosity 
prevails. If the condition worsens, it leads to, a dispute. Further a 
confrontation or war may also be ignited. But purity of heart, which is 
the progeny of harmony, bringing all differences, strifes, and wars to 
extinction may enable us to have a glimpse of such a happy morning, 
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which is pleasurable and full of welfare for one and all. So Mahatma 
Gandhi stressed more on this by practising it on himself. So I accept 
this harmony as the most conspicuous legacy of Mahatma Gandhi for 
future generations. It is also the call of time. As I have already stated, it 
is'‘connected with nonviolence. 

I have appealed and stressed that the legacy of Mahatma Gandhi 
is meant for the whole world. It would certainly be unjust to confine it 
exclusively to South Asia or India. Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest 
humanist of his time. Whatever he said and did was for the entire 
human society and is yet and will ever remain so. Yes, it is true that he 
mostly experimented his theory in India. The world is so vast. No great 
man, or even a messenger of God, can make the whole world as the 
place of his practices or activities. Kerma—bhoomi can only be a particular 
place or nation. However, the message of that Karma can be 
disseminated all over the world. 

When atom bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
Mahatma said: “Atomic weapons can never be checked by other atomic 
weapons.” He called it “the severest, formidable and inhuman act” 
and invoked for the total abandonment of all the atomic weapons. But 
unfortunately at that time, nations having nuclear weapons or 
capabilites and even others did not take this inhuman act seriously. 
Billions of dollars were spent on the manufacture of atomic weapons, 
turning the face away from the crores of people, starving, naked, 
deprived of habitation, medicinal treatment and education. 
Consequently, the horrible plight that assumed subsequently is well 
before us. l 

An even more distressing subject is that even the nations of South 
Asia have stepped in this direction. Much ignorant and indifferent from 
the reality and horrible consequences, these nations, it appears, have 
ceased to honour the will of others knowingly or unknowingly. Instead 
of developing friendship and fraternity, they have probably preferred 
the atmosphere of dreadful arms manufacturing competition, and 
increasing tension and animosity. They lack patience. They have now 
hardly any devotion and respect for the path shown and treaded by 
apostles of peace among whom Mahatma Gandhi occupies his unique 
position. There appears less of inclination towards purity of heart, the 
offshoot of harmony. They have gone far away from it and become 
much aloof from the legacy of Gandhi. 

I again reiterate, if there is purity of heart, there can be no dispute 
that cannot be solved. If there is the idea of harmony in the mind and 
every function in life is performed in accordance with it, then everything 
can be achieved in life. Contrary to this, in the absence of purity of 
heart and harmony, we may manufacture any sort of dreadful weapons, 
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create an atmosphere of terror by atomic experiments, but we will not 
be able to achieve anything in life. Yes, we will be losing so many things 
important for running the life from personal level to international 
sphere, and will be constantly suffering and losing. It is a bare fact and 
truth. 

I am in the habit of plain speaking from my childhood. Sometimes 
I have crossed the limits of plain speaking. So I became the victim of 
incurring displeasure of my father, family, and the nearest and dearest 
ones. Not only this, I was also given a sound beating for this attitude of 
mine. Thereafter, in my community, society and country many became 
my opponents. I have love for all All are my own. But what can I do? 
I cannot follow the path of untruth. So I cannot turn my face away 
from the reality. Now if someone is displeased with me and becomes 
my opponent, even then I shall tread on the way I have chosen for 
myself. 

I have also said very plainly here. The nations of South Asia appear 
to have gone astray from Mahatma Gandhi's legacy. The harmony for 
which Gandhi sacrificed his life, these nations are advancing in the 
opposite direction. If they bring even the least the truth and reality of 
life in their mind, they will come to know of the reality of life. Fifty per 
cent people of these nations are living the below poverty line. And as I 
have said earlier, this population stands in deprivation of basic human 
needs. Gandhi wants Sarvodaya through harmony. Then there is no 
need of any arms and ammunition. But what is this? Here the weapons 
are atomic. Certainly it is a dishonour to Mahatma’s legacy. 

I can determinedly assert that the nations of South Asia have been 
competitively engaged in the mad race of dreadful weapons for the 
last fifty years. Some of them have gained nuclear capability. Even then 
their problems, more or less, remain as they have ever been. These 
problems are both internal and external. Now if these nations adopt 
the harmonious legacy of Mahatma Gandhi for twenty-five years or 
so, adopt and follow the concept of honouring the will of others, spirit 
of friendship and fraternity, and simultaneously imbibe soul patience 
and devotion to one and all, certainly they will liberate themselves 
and get rid of all their standing problems. Side by side, we should 
convey such a pious message to the world at large wherein there lies 
complete welfare of mankind. 


RAVINDRA KUMAR 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


[Beginning with Volume 25, GANDHI MARG is serialising small articles on the core 
aspects of Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
persuade Dr Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, to write this series of articles for the benefit of our readers. This 
is the sixth article tn the series—Editors] 


Mahatma Gandhi on Natural 
and Moral Causation 


ON 15 JANUARY 1934 an earthquake shook Bihar and caused 
extensive damage. Mahatma Gandhi declared that this earthquake was 
God’s punishment for the sin of untouchability. Gandhi had no objection 
to the orthodox Hindus’ suggestion that perhaps God was displeased 
with his teaching on untouchability: everyone had a right to interpret 
God’s purpose as he Pleased. For himself, he was absolutely certain 
that the devastation in Bihar was caused by men’s sinful refusal to 
permit the untouchables into the temples. (Robert Payne, The Life and 
Death of Mahatma Gandhi, E.P. Dulton & Co., New York, 1969, p. 456). 

Although the orthodox supporters of untouchability may have read 
the earthquake in a different light than Gandhi’s, they were at least 
interpreting it at the same level. But Rabindranath Tagore challenged 
the very level at which Mahtma Gandhi was interpreting the event. If 
for Mahatma Gandhi the earthquake was a natural phenomenon which 
nonetheless had a moral cause underlying it, for Rabindranath Tagore 
it was a natural phenomenon which could only have been caused by 
natural causes. 

This debate on the point between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore has been understood as a debate between moral 
and natural causation. And to a certain extent, it was perhaps just that. 
When it is viewed purely in these terms, a vital point is overlooked, 
namely, that it is a debate not between rationality and irrationality but 
a debate between rationality and faith. Or, in Aristotelian terms, the 
debate is around the final cause. In order to appreciate this point, a 
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central argument which has been developed in terms of modern theism 
needs to be clearly recognised: that if God really wished from human 
beings to turn to him in uncoerced faith that he would confront us 
with precisely the world we possess, in which we cannot decide on the 
basis of available evidence whether an act is an act of nature or of God. 
The point has been made with exceptional clarity by John H. Hick in 
recent times. 

Mahatma Gandhi was fully aware of this dilemma of faith, without 
which faith would not be faith. He concludes his chapter dealing with 
the illness of his son who he thinks was saved by God’s intervention. 

Hence the earthquake will have to be open to both the explanations 
if Gandhi's interpretation is to be an act of faith. 
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Jayaprash Narayan’s Voyage of 
Ideological Discovery 


Ajit Bhattacharjea 


Forty YEARS HAVE passed since Professor Bimal Prasad edited and 
reproduced a selection of Jayaprakash Narayan’s seminal writings and 
speeches, making it possible for us to follow the thinking of the most 
sensitive, articulate value—based political leader of our times. Published 
in 1964, his Socialism, Sarcodaya, and Democracy contained the most 
original and thought—provoking of JP’s essays written before and after 
Independence. They remain JP’s most outspoken and outstanding 
contributions to political thinking, based on personal experiences that 
took him from the orthodox Marxist belief in revolution through capture 
of state power, expressed in Why Socialism (1936); to democratic 
socialism in My Picture of Socialism (1946); to a concern with ethics in 
politics and rejection of the concept of the state as the sole agent of 
social transformation in Ends and Means (1948) and Materialism and 
Goodness (1952). This led up to the brilliant account of his voyage of 
ideological discovery From Socialism to Sarvodaya (1957) in which he 
explained his resolve to renounce party politics. The following extract 
illustrates the eloquence and force of his writing. 


The past course of my life might well appear to the outsider as a zigzag 
and tortuous chart of unsteadiness and blind groping. But as I look back I 
discern in it a uniform line of development. The groping undeniably was 
there, but it was certainly not blind; there were clear beacons of light that 
remained undimmed and unaltered from the beginning and that led me 
on my apparently tortuous path. I, at least, am not sorry for having made 
this zigzag journey, for it has made me the surer of the path that I have 
‘now decided to tread. 
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These and subsequent collections of JP’s major speeches and 
writings by Professor Bimal Prasad and Brahmanand, JP’s secretary, 
made us aware of the range and originality of his major theses. But JP 
was not an academic, weaving theories from atop an ivory tower. He 
was a practising politician, setting up a new anti-Establishment party, 
seeking mass support, evolving and propagating a value—based 
ideology, arguing in words and writings with rivals and opponents. 
Founded on experience, the learning process gave substance to his 
writings. This—the nuts and bolts of party politics—emerges from the 
array of letters, articles, circulars, statements, interviews, drafts, appeals, 
speeches, and other documents carefully pieced together, dated and 
annotated, with appendices citing relevant documents, by Professor 
Prasad in these four volumes. 

Much of the correspondence is routine. But some letters and party 
circulars bring back an era in which politicians were expected to study 
and discuss books and articles on socio-political movements in the 
world and their relevance to conditions in India. Developments in the 
Soviet Union provided the primary material for discussion. JP set up a 
Socialist Research Bureau to encourage reading. A list of as many as 
148 books was recommended. The Congress Socialist, a weekly journal, 
was brought out, initially by his brilliant acidic colleague, Rammanohar 
Lohia, to promote exchange of ideas. 

These four volumes of JP’s works” take the reader up to 1949. This 
was before the path-breaking essays he wrote in the late 1950s. Even 
so, signposts indicaitng his future course of thinking are visible; though 
locating them is often as difficult as is wading through Gandhi's 
collected works. JP was not as fecund as the Mahatma, nor has every 
scrap of writing been preserved. Yet when complete, his works are 
estimated to fill ten volumes. The documents delineate the image of a 
sensitive, highly intelligent young man impatient and committed, 
despite ill-health and privation, to spread popular awareness of the 
urgent need for revolutionary socio-political change. 

This comes through in one of the first documents reproduced in 
Volume One, a letter from JP to Gandhi dated 24 February 1930, soon 
after his return from his studies in the United States. Referring to the 
job in the Congress Party’s Labour Research Department in Allahabad 
found for him by Jawaharlal Nehru, when he badly needed livelihood, 
he says: “I am starting this work but not too enthusiastically. At times 
I doubt whether it is right for me to devote my time to research in the 
present state of my country. Well, let us see how long I can repress 


*Bimal Prasad, ed., Jayaprakash Narayan: Selected Works, four Volumes, 
Manohar Publications, New Delhi, 2000-2003, pp. 300+318+349+461. 
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myself.” The contents provide evidence of the lasting link of affection 
and regard between JP and Gandhi despite all their political differences. 
These differences were sharp in JP’s Marxist years as reflected forcefully 
in his book Why Socialism, which is reprinted in full in Volume Two. It 
is a hard-hitting tract poking fun, among other things, of the idea that 
- Gandhi’s Charkha and salt-making philosophy could win 
independence. At the same time, he recognised Gandhi's charismatic 
leadership, always treating him with respect. They moved closer over 
the years, with Gandhi acknowledging JP’s intellectual brilliance and 
patriotism and JP moving from a materalistic to an ethical approach to 
human development. 

In his first year as a Congress functionary, we find JP sending out 
letters and party circulars asking Congress workers to organise meetings 
and protests against the arrests of Gandhi, Nehru, and others for civil’ 
disobedience. A circular to all Provincial Congress Committees dated 
11 June 1932 is notable for the wide range of demonstrations and 
protests suggested, including posters and placards. One announced in 
capital letters: DO YOU NOT WANT TO RELEASE GANDHIJI FROM PRISON? 
THEN TAKE A VOW TODAY THAT YOU WILL NOT BUY TILL HIS RELEASE A 
SINGLE YARD OF FOREIGN CLOTH OR A SINGLE ARTICLE OF BRITISH MAKE. 

But unity in the struggle for freedom could rot camouflage the 
ideological gulf between the Socialists and the Congress leadership. 
The leadership saw JP’s Socialist Research Bureau as advocating 
confiscation of private property on the Soviet model. In a statement 
made on'22 June 1934, JP described a Congress Working Committee 
resolution on the Congress Socialist movement as “shocking beyond 
words. It shows how reactionary the present leadership of the Congress 
has become. For us Socialists it can mean only one thing—the 
redoubling of our efforts to overthrow the leadership.” The Working 
Committee had objected to the Socialist demand for abolition of private 
property in the means of production, distribution, and exchange. JP 
insisted that this did not mean confiscation and the programme would 
be enforced only through legislation. His statement criticising the 
leading conservatives in the Congress, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and 
S.K. Patil, followed. 

Subsequent documents bring out in detail the rigours faced by JP 
in nursing the Congress Socialist Party in the face of strong opposition 
from the conservatives and programmatic differences between its 
sponsors. Differences with the leadership were heightened by its 
acceptance of the British Government’s plan to set up provincial 
ministries in 1935 with limited powers and elected on a highly limited 
franchise, to which the Socialists were bitterly opposed. The text of 
JP’s lengthy presidential address to the Bengal Congress Socialist Party 
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Conference in Calcutta on 21 September 1935 brings out the reasons 
for widening differences with the leadership on this and other issues. 

Acceptance of provincial office under British supervision confirmed 
JP’s worst fears. His article in Congress Socialist in December 1935 
describes in scathing terms the origins of what he saw as Congress 
conservatism and subservience to imperial rule. It begins: “Only 
twenty-eight years separated [the Revolt of] 1857 and 1885 [birth of 
the Indian National Congress]. Yet, the one was an open and armed 
struggle for sovereign power, while the other wa an act of petitioning 
for a Royal Commission, for simultaneous admissions for the ICS, for 
admission of elected members into the ‘Councils,’ and for other such 
petty demands... . It is clear that those whose demand it was that 
more jobs should be given to them could not be the class which would 
strive for freedom from the system that has these jobs at its disposal. . 
.. The Indian National Congress was founded by such people.” JP went 
on to question whether a movement pursuing interests limited to a 
section of the people could even be described as national. The gulf 
between the Socialists from the Congress leadership wa unbridgeable, 
but mutual recognition of the need to preserve unity against British 
rule during the last phase of the freedom movement postponed an open 
split until after Independence. 

The contents of Volume Three (1939-46) reflect the most militant 
phase of JP’s life. His statements and speeches condemn the war 
declared in 1939 by Britain against Germany as imperialist and urge 
complete opposition to it, in contrast to the Congress leadership and 
Gandhi who initially were willing to discuss terms for cooperation. 
His differences with Gandhi are described in “Where I Differ from the 
Mahatma,” a detailed article published in the National Herald on 7 
February 1940, in which he details many points of difference while 
continuing to show the utmost respect for Gandhi. He condemns talk 
of negotiation or a settlement with Britain being considered by the 
Congress and Gandhi and Britain’s offer of Dominon Status after the 
war as a trap. He was promptly taken into custody and charged with 
opposing the effort. The language of his response recalled Gandhi's 
famous plea accepting guilt in the Champaran agitation of 1917. 
Pleading guilty, he told the court: “Thus the charge against me of trying 
to impede the efficient prosection of the war is only the fulfilment of a 
patriotic duty. . . . As for the charge of endangering the defence of British 
India I think the irony of it cannot be lost upon us. A slave has no 
obligation to defend his liberty. His only obligation is to destroy his 
bondage.” He was jailed. 

At the core of the differences between them was Gandhi’s 
unflagging commitment to nonviolence, whereas JP believed that there 
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were circumstances in which violence was justified. After the Quit India 
\movement began, JP broke out of jail to form the Azad Dasta, a guerrilla 

sabotage force based on the Nepal border. He issued two stirring calls 
addressed “To all Fighters for Freedom” in February and September 
1943, in which he clarified his views: “Congress is prepared to fight 
aggression violently if the country becomes independent. Well, we have 
declared ourselves independent, and also named Britain as the 
aggressive power; we are, therefore, justified within the terms of the 
Bombay [Quit India] resolution itself to fight Britain with arms. .. . So 
far as I am concerned, I feeel I should be completely justified as an 
honest Congressman, without in any manner intruding my socialism 
upon the question, in repelling the British aggression with arms.” But 
there was little support for his recourse to arms and the revolt was 
crushed. JP’s differences with Gandhi narrowed after Independence, 
but he drew the line at condemning such reactive violence as throwing 
stones in response to police initiated violence. 

JP was free for ten months and ten days before being rearrested on 
19 September 1943 and incarcerated in Lahore Fort. The British 
Government regarded him as a bigger threat than other Congress 
leaders. Reports of his exploits had made him a national icon, especially 
for the youth. He was released in April 1946, long after the Congress 
began talks on terms of British withdrawal. He did not welcome the 
earlier release of Congress leaders, fearing prophetically that the spirit 
of revolt ignited in 1942 would be forgotten in the talks and the British 
Viceroy would be able to negotiate from a position of strength. 

During his long spell in jail JP wrote elaborate notes spelling out 
his views on issues facing the country. They are reproduced in full in 
this volume. He poured out his anguish in the notes at reports of 
criticism of outbreaks of violence in the 1942 movement by Gandhi 
and Congress leaders. “For many weeks now, since Gandhi made his 
comments on the August movement, a great bitterness has been 
gnawing at my heart. . . . I just cannot shake off this bitterness that 
daily eats deeper into my bieng,” he wrote on 5 August 1944. Lakhs of 
patriots who had sacrificed everything for the cause had been let down, 
“great deeds of heriosm, of nonviolent heroism, were performed. They 
deserve to be made immortal in song and national history. But, I fear, 
they will rather be treated as ugly spots disfiguring the purity of the 
Congress name and flag.” This underlined JP’s appraoch to 
independence as a mass struggle forcing Britain to yield power in 
contrast to the Congress leadership’s willingness to negotiate for a 
peaceful transfer of power, a process in which the Imperial government 
set the terms. 

Volume Three sheds more light on JP’s transition from Marxism to 
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a recognition of the need to pursue ethical values as well as material 
benefits. This emerged clearly in the essay he wrote in 22 July 1944, 
titled “Bricks of Society,” which has been published in earlier selections. 
His shift towards a village—oriented polity on Gandhian lines is 
documented. Several jottings have expressed increasing criticism of 
the Communist role in India. Thanks to his friends outside, particularly 
Minoo Masani, who sent a wide range of books to him in prison, JP 
was able to keep abreast of the latest thinking on current affairs as well 
as sample the latest novels. 

Volume Four covers a climactic period of history, beginning with 
the talks on the future governance of India and later Pakistan with the 


British Viceroy and Cabinet Mission; the setting up of the Constituent ° 


Assembly; the formation of the Interim Government under the Viceroy; 
communal disturbances; partition; independence limited by Dominion 
Status; the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. JP expressed strong views 
on all these developments. His first public speech made by him after 
being released from his protracted incarceration, in Patna on 21 April 
1946, gave voice to the disappointment he noted in prison with criticism 
of the 1942 movement. He blamed the Congress leadership for raising 
the-standard of revolt, in which 40,000 died, without proper guidance 
and planning. He was outspoken on the question of violence: “I find it 
difficult to practise a brave man’s nonviolence. I therefore prefer to 
fight with a gun.” He goes on to point out the contradiction between 
the willingness of the Congress to fight the Japanese if there was a 
national government but not against the British: “If we could fight the 
Japanese with violence, why should we not fight the same way against 
the British? The fact is that ahimsa is being exploited for power politics 
inside the Congress.” 

JP insisted that the British Government had been forced to discuss 
independence because the 1942 movement, the naval mutiny, Netaji’s 
Azad Hind Fauj and other deelopments had convinced it that they could 
no longer rule India. But, instead of pressuring the British to quit as 
soon as possible, the Congress leadership was trying to negotiate a 
peaceful transfer of power, which allowed Britain to strengthen the 
forces of partition by creating communal tension and to determine the 
nature of India’s constitution and style of governance. This continued 
to be the theme of his speeches and writings but he soon saw that it 
was a losing battle. On 5 February 1947, he said: “Delaying tactics gave 
the British a renewed footing and weakened the freedom movement. . 
. . Indians are now more particular about sugar, kerosene oil, licences 
and offices than for real service and sacrifice for the country. Had we 
prepared and given a fight a year ago, independence would have been 
attained by now.” Communal riots were strengthening the demand 
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for Pakistan. l 

JP and the Socialists were criticised for failing to oppose the 
acceptance of partition by the All India Congress Committee in June 
1947. His explanation to a student gathering in Bombay on 21 July 1947 
dwelt on the threat of communal violence. “Revolution at the time was 
out of the question,” he said. “Developments in the Punjab and Bengal 
and all over the country had reached such a crisis that bloodshed had 
to be ruled out as a method to achieve unity.” Nevertheless, he insisted 
“the responsibility for acceptance of the partition plans lies entirely on 
the rightist elements in the Congress.” On 10 August, decrying advance 
celebration of independence, he said the country was being dragged ` 
towards destruction. “The destruction that would have been caused 
by another freedom struggle would not have been one-tenth of the 
destruction that took place in the country in consequence of communal 
disturbances.” 

In subsequent speeches, JP’s main concern was the emergence of 
the “cry of Hindu Raj” generated by the coming of Pakistan. On 31 
October, he warned: “The idea of Hindu Raj, if encouraged, will result 
in in the balkanisation of India. Ram Raj is not Hindu Raj. Ram Raj, as 
visualised by Gandhi, was samajwad. That can be attained ony if they 
tear the Bhagwa flag to tatters and follow the way of the Mahatma.” 
He went on: “The sinister implicaitons of Hindu Raj is to drive out the 
vast mass of Muslims who are still with us on the point of bayonet and 
that can never be done. . . . Hindu and Muslim masses have the same 
economic problems and they can be solved only when they establish a 
Socialist state. Neither Hindu Raj nor Pakistan can deliver the goods.” 
Again on 17 December at a peace meeting in Delhi’s Jama Masjid, he 
said: “The Hindu Mahasabha, the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh, 
the Akali party and other communal organisations are: deluding 
themselves by aspiring to establish Hindu Raj in India. Where were 
those members of the RSS, who are now dishonouring the tricolour, 
when India was fighting for freedom? . . . If Hindus and Sikhs want 
that Pakistan should be made to realise its own mistakes, then it is 
their duty to rehabilitate Muslims and create conditions in which they 
can feel secure in India.” 

In the circumstances, JP asked the Socialists to support the Nehru 
government: “Socialism is the aim of the Socialist Party but there can 
be no hope of socialism-being established unless perfect peace prevails.” 
But the truce did not last long. From January, critism of Congress 
corruption and vested interests grew stronger, with JP clarifying his 
views in a lengthy article “The Transition to Socialism” published in 
Janata on 26 January 1947. The policy statement, draft constitution, and 
other relevant party documents providing detailed accounts of the 
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party’s views on current issues, reproduced in the Appendices, will be 
of value to research into the period. 

Jp reacted to the assassination of Gandhi in a public needing in 
New Delhi on 2 February by calling for an immediate ban of all 
communal organisations, naming the Hindu Mahasabha and RSS. But 
he advised against counter—violence. He urged a general election. Next 
day, he demanded that the Government formally resign “in symbolic 
atonement of the evil deed” and a change in the Home and Information 
ministries (headed by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel). He softened his 
criticism of Patel, but insisted that a man of 74, heading more than one 
department, was too old for the onerous job of eliminating communal 
organisations. But on 29 February, he was quoted as insisting that the 
Home Ministry should be in the hands of a man “definitely known to 
be entirely free of communal bias.” __ 

Towards the end of Volume Four is JP’s detailed report and reply 
to the historic Nasik Conference of the Socialist Party on 19-21 March 
1948, at which the party decided finally to break away from the 
Congress. These excerpts from JP’s speech at this conference indicate 
the course of his thinking. 


wags like to sum up the present situation in the quip: The British have 
gone, the ICS have come. In the days of the British, the Congress was the 
conscience of the people and their tribune. Now the Congrese is so identified 
with the Government that it has lost the power to protect the rights of the © 
people. 
There is much in common between the Congress and the Socialist Party: 
their faith in secular democracy brings them nearer together than any other 
two parties in the country. This means that the Socialist Party shall ever be 
ready to fight for the defence of the State and of democracy against the 
forces of communalism and reaction; and in this fight, it would be happy 
always to join hands with the Congress. 
I for one have come to believe that for the achievement of Socialism a strict 
regard for means is of the highest importance. . . . If by Socialism we mean 
a form of society in which the material needs of every individual are satisfied 
and also in which the individual is a cultured and a civilised being, is free, ` 
and brave, kind and generous, then I am absolutely certain that we shall 
- never reach this goal except by strict adherence to certain human values 
and standards of conduct. 
There is a view held by some that all politics are power politics. I consider | 
this to be a disastrous point of view. . . . Democracy requires that the people 
should depend as little as possible on the State. 
Your main attack [in the debate] has been on spiritual regeneration. ... The 
happenings of the past few months have made me reconsider the whole 
position. Humanity has been uprooted. There have been mass murders. 
Women have been raped. Children have been cut to pieces. Blood has flown 
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freely. Corruption is rempant. Blackmarketeering has not stopped. And 
the greatest of these tragedies has been the murder of Gandhiji. . . . Ido not 
believe that the Socialists alone can eradicate this poison spread and spread 
rapidly. What will be the harm if the help of spiritual leaders is sought? 
Socialism will not die because of it. 


The last three letters written by JP in January—February 1948 are to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, whom JP always addressed as “Bhai.” He explains 
why the Socialists are leaving the Congress and that the decision was 
delayed only because of Nehru’s and Gandhi’s advice. It concludes 
affectionately: “Tt is not going to be easy at any time to make a decision 
which goes against your wishes, but we all hope that howsoever we 
function, if we honestly work for the country, we will never forfeit your 
affection and your blessings. And we hope that as an opposition party, 
we will not weaken but strengthen your hands.” 

These four volumes of JP’s selected works provide valuable, 
transparent documentation of divergent strains and forces in the 
Congress party in the crucial period before and immediately after 15 
August 1947 that defined the nature of the Indian State. The process is 
seen through the youthful eyes of Jayaprakash Narayan leading the 
Socialists against the entrenched conservatism of the Congress 
leadership. Its impact on the making of history emerges principally 
from the detailed notes he wrote while incarcerated by the British in 
Lahore Fort. JP’s expressed fear that negotiations with the British would 
lead to partition and to conservative governance can now be viewed in 
retrospect. He was confident that they could be thrown out by another 
movement, but the Congress leadership felt otherwise. 

The documents are notable for shedding fresh light on JP’s 
relationship with Gandhi. While always close to him, JP believed in 
open debate. His article “Where I Differ From the Mahatma” appeared, 
in 1940. Perhaps the most poignant reference to him was written in 
1944 during his incarceration in Lahore Fort “For many weeks now, 
since Gandhiji made his comments on the August movement, a great 
bitterness has been gnawing at my heart. . . . I just cannot shake off this 
bitterness that daily eats deeper ito my being.” This reflected his belief 
that armed resistance was legitimate in freeing a country from foreign 
rule and that the thousands who had sacrificed their lives in the Quit 
India movement had been let down by Gandhi and the Congress. _ 
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6TH AUGUST 
HIROSHIMA DAY 
OBSERVED 


To commemorate Hiroshima Day, Sarvodaya 
Mandal, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, and NSS Units of 
Mumbai and SNDT University, organized an anti- 
nuclear Peace March in which a group of 20 Japanese 
students and teachers, 1376 students and 16 
programme officers from 43 colleges of SNDT and 
Mumbai University participated in the rally carrying 
banners and placards with slogans like, “No more 
Hiroshima,” “make world nuclear-free,” “we want 
bread, not bomb” and “students for peace.” They 
were joined by NGO’s journalists and the peace 
activists in the city. 

T The march was organized with a view to 
. showing solidarity with the people of the world and 
join in the prayers for peace and a Nuclear Free World 
and to create Social Awareness about the holocaust 
of nuclear armaments. The Peace March commenced 
= from Azad Maidan and concluded at Hutatma 
_ Chowk with a pledge to work for peace and nuclear- 
free world, administered by Ramesh Deokar, NSS 
Programme Officer, Mumbai University. A street play 
was performed on the holocaust of nuclear weapons 
by the NSS students of Maniben Nanavati College, 
_ Sameep Pratishthan and Indian Drama & 
Entertainment Academy (IDEA). 


with warm regards, peace and love, 
TRK Somaiya 
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Rajendra Vora and Suhas Palshikar, eds., Indian Democracy: Meanings 
and Practices, Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2004, pp. 447 


Given the pessimism that greeted democratic experiment of India when — 
it began, and all the anxious questioning about “After Nehru who?” 
half a century later, the very survival of the democratic project in India, 
except for a brief aberration with the Emergency of 1975 to 1977, is 
surely a monumental achievement, more so when seen against the 
faltering experiences in the rest of South Asia and indeed in the 
developing world by and large. The question to ask now is whether 
this democracy has truly evolved into a substantive one, or it has 
- remained within the contours of merely a procedural democracy. 

The chapters of this volume are divided into two parts: The first 
focuses on “Reappropriating the Meanings” of democracy and the 
various contestations that have gone with this; and the second describes 
“Practices,” particularly those that have emerged in the 1990s and the 
“expanding spaces” it has created to cope with the various crises that 
Indian democracy has had to face. 

Rajni Kothari begins with an “Overview” of the “Issues before 
Indian Democracy” (pp. 45-54), raises incisive questions about the limits 
to which the system of representative democracy has reached, and the 
two genres of politics that seem to have co-opted and stymied it from 
being an effective instrument of social change. Identity politics, either 
of the Mandal caste based type or the Mandir religion based one, has 
dominated the polity even as the political economy is more and more 
integrated into a neo-liberal globalising world and the strategic issues 
in South Asia become more critical with the nuclearisation of the 
subcontinent. He urges an effective devolution and sharing of power 
at more local levels, which will make possible micro innovations in a 
down-up process, that needs to be facilitated by macro changes in a 
top-down movement as well. What some of this might entail is spelt 
out in part two that describes evolving practices (p. 233). 

D.L. Sheth traces “The Crisis of Political Authority” (pp. 55-78) to 
the “supply of legitimacy” from various sources running dry. The 
credibility gap between populism and performance now stands exposed 
and the possibility of bridging the chasm now seems to be very small. 
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The compulsions of coalition politics makes it an unlikely candidate 
for this challenge. What is required is a new politics from outside the 
state system, “a new kind of politics, the politics of non—party and ‘non— 
electoral’ organisations and movements. .. . i.e., to the politics of civil 
society” (p. 74). 

In trying to come to terms with “What is Happening Inside Indian 
Democracy?,” Javed Alam (pp. 79-98) uses various surveys and 
statistics to show that in spite of not being able to solve people’s 
problems, people still have confidence in the system though they have 
lost faith in their politicians. For one thing, democratic participation 
not only gives them a sense of self-respect but also creates space for all 
kinds of participants to express their interests and contest others. The 
danger to Indian democracy comes less from the people than from the 
inability of its leaders and elites to run it properly in terms of addressing 
the real problems of people and also in the propensity of these leaders 
and elites it to violate rules and proceurures for the sake of their short- 
term vested interests. If Indian democracy is still constrained by “the 
hegemonic bourgeois conditions” (p. 96), the question of whether these 
will be overcome still remains an open one. 

Manoranjan Mohanty indulges in an exercise in “Theorising Indian 
Democracy” (pp. 99-126). His “creative theory of democracy” implies 
a swarajtantra in which “oppressed groups such as adivasis, dalits, 
peasants, workers and women” challenge the hegemony of the upper 
class, upper caste, patriarchal, non-tribal Hindu-oriented character of 
the Indian state. . 

In asking “whose democracy are we talking about?” Suhas 
Palshikar (pp. 127-164) examines hegemony and democracy in India. 
There is today “a conceptual construction of democracy” that is really 
“a dominant normative regime upheld by one section only” (p. 127). 
Thus the story of Indian democracy “is a story of the co-existence of 
subordination and democracy, the co-existence of domination and 
democracy” (p. 135). There is a growing strength in the hegemonic 
project, and the challenge would be “to protect the transformative and 
the formal procedural spaces that are now available” (p. 159) to precisely 
these non—-dominant and subaltern groups. 

In his attempt at “Understanding Indian Politics” Jayant Lele (pp. 
165-214) has a threefold focus on the internal forces such as class, caste, 
alliances, and conflict, the state as an actor historically constituted by 
historically evolved institutions, and the international system that 
directly influences this (p. 166). 

Rajeev Bhargava’s analysis of “Egoism and Altruism” (pp. 215- 
231) traces the unabashed generalised egoism in Indian society to the 
insecurity created by the transition from a hierarchical to an egalitarian 
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order (p. 216). To address this he urges an egalitarian ethic and also 
insists that a proactive state must encourage equal respect. 

Part II of the book deals with the practices that have resulted in 
expanding the space for democracy. 

Thomas Pantham starts off covering some familiar ground in 
“Understanding Indian Secularism” (pp. 235-256). He begins with Ashis 
Nandy’s anti-modernist critique that sees communalism as a pathology 
of the aggressive rationalism and secularism of the West.-Against this 
we have Achin Vinayak’s Marxist critique that urges not so much an 
“anti-religious struggle as a pro—-democratic socialist project” (p. 243). 
Pantham’s own position leans more to the Gandhian one, though he 
would distant himself from neo—-Gandhism. For Gandhi, as he rightly 
points out, secularism was not simply to be rights based. This would 
not go beyond political secularism. Rather it demanded not just 
equidistance from all religions but equal respect for each, sarva dharma 
sambhav. 

Gopal Guru’s survey of the “New Dalit Politics” (pp. 257-270) 
points to their lack of organisation in urban areas and the sharp divisions 
in rural ones. He bemoans the manipulation of the dalit masses by an 
identity politics that is premised on what he calls a “thick 
emotionalism,” that enslaves dalits through symbolism and tokenism 
while isolating them from the real circumstances and concerns of their 
oppressions. In this neither the leadership nor the dalit middle class 
plays a constructive role, rather they “further manipulate dalit emotions 
for their personal gains” (p. 269). 

Rajendra Vora’s piece anticipates the inevitable “Decline of Caste 
Majoritarianism in Indian Politics” (pp. 271-298). This is “a hollow 
ideology with a shaky foundation” (p. 296). Eventually the internal 
contradictions must come to the fore even as the bahujan samaj 
movements enter into electoral politics, their victuals can only be short- 
lived. In fact, such movements are already falling prey to the Hindutva 
forces. What is needed is for backward caste movements to engage 
themselves in “a transformative and egalitarian project” (p. 296). 

In his appraisal of “Rise of the BJP and the Decline of the Congress,” 
V.B. Singh (pp. 299-324) argues that the “BJP seems to have completed 
its journey from the periphery to the centre (p. 323). The time of one- 
party dominance at the centre has now given way to coalitions and 
governments that are dependent on regional local parties that hopefully 
will “play a major role in moderating and correcting any anti-popular, 
anti-democratic, or anti-secular stands taken by the coalition leading 
partners” (p. 324). 

Sandeep Pendse traces the contours of “Predicament of the Left” 
(pp. 325-361) and thinks that the left has indulged in the “politics of 
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weakness,” of reaction not proaction because it has failed to recognise 
the fundamental changes in the Indian economy with the advent of a 
new capitalism. This has, in fact, altered its own support base. However, 
he still finds “a readiness to grapple with contemporary issues and 
problems” (p. 355). 

“The Increasing Fluidity in Electoral Contests” is the subject of 
Sanjay Kumar’s study (pp. 362-378). Summing up the data he finds 
that the anti-incumbency factor is not the set pattern for electoral 
contests. There is also some evaluation of governmental performance. 

Rajeshwari Deshpande concerns herself with the critical question: 
“Social Movements in Crisis?” (pp. 379-409). She reviews trade unions’, 
the Naxalites,’ the farmers,’ the OBCs,’ and the women’s movements. 
She even includes middle-class activism and the various grass roots 
and alliances of people’s movements that the voluntary sector has 
spawned. What she does point to is the shifting base of various 
movements, from the poor and working classes to the more middle- 
class sections of society, as is evidenced in agrarian movements and in 
the OBC movement. She also points out how a less inclusive 

e, sometimes even a single issue programme, only narrows 
the base of appeal 

Gail Omvedt attempts a balanced approach to “Envionmental 
Movements and the State” (pp. 410-431). She compares the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan to the Krishna valley water movement in Maharashtra. 
Whereas the first was a “Struggle against Dams,” the second was a 
“Struggle for Water.” Both were movements against the Indian state, 
but in the second, the leadership of the movement was from among 
the project affected people themselves. She sees the secession proposed 
by the NDA as a kind of pre-industrial romanticism, whereas she 
characterises the Krishna valley movement as pragmatic and in the 
end successful. In the end she would advocate a more realistic approach 
to the market economy as proposed by Amartya Sen, to make a realistic 
use of both market and state. 

The editors have put together contributions by well-known and 
established scholars who have engaged themselves in a thought- 
provoking and stimulating discussion. Moreover, the contributors 
complement each other as they focus on different aspects of Indian 
democracy. If the book calls for any criticism, it might be that there is 
too much agreement among the various contributors. But if they all 
_ appear to be on the same side, it is because they are all committed to 
the democratic project, perhaps more than the politicians who exploit 
it for electoral and other gains. Now, even as we struggle along to make 
our procedural democracy a more substantive one, we might well be 
asking: “If not democrcy, then what?” This is a seminal volume and as 
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such makes an essential reading for students of democracy in India 
who are looking for an answer to this question. 


Rudolf C. Heredia 


M.V. Naidu, ed., Perspectives on Human Security: National 
Sovereignty and Humanitarian Intervention, Canadian Peace Research 
and Education Association, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, 2001, pp. 231 


The book under review is a welcome addition to the growing literature 
on human security and the issue of relevance of national sovereignty 
in the context of our world becoming more and more interdependent 
and in the wake of the growing hegemony of the US along with other 
dominant members of the NATO. It is an edited book with the editor 
being a major contributor who has provided two extensive and incisive 
chapters on “Human Security: Issues of Conceptualisation and 
Concretisation” and on Kosovo Crisis: A Case Study of Military 
Intervention in Support of Human Security. In all there are ten chapters. 
The book is an extensive study of NATO’s intervention in Kosovo, 
wherein the raised pertinent questions about military intervention to 
stop violation of human security. 

Protagonists of human security have strongly favoured use of 
military force irrespective of the national sovereignty, instead of silently 
watching sufferings of thousands of human beings under the dictational 
regimes. However, Professor Naidu has rightly argued that a military 
intervention in a state not mandated by the United Nations is nothing 
but gunboat diplomacy, NATO’s military intervention in Yugoslavia 
without the UN sanction being a clear case of gunboat diplomacy. He 
has also rightly contended that military intervention is not possible 
against a nuclear power, members of particular military alliances like 
NATO, big states with huge population like China, Brazil, and India, 
and highly militarised states like Pakistan, North Korea, South Korea, 
Taiwan or Japan. According to Professor Naidu, realistically, 
international military interventions are possible and feasible only 
against states that are militarily weak and economically poor and 
territorially and demographically small. Instead of a universal, there 
are multiple standards for military intervention. However, the 
possibilities of an effective military intervention are remote, if it is not 
supported, initiated, or approved by the US in a substantial way. At 
the same time, the author in no way argues and condones massive 
human security violations in the Third World. He, on the contrary, 
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argues for tackling of the grave violation of human security through 
military intervention but only by the UN. 

The first chapter by the author deals with conceptualisaton and 
concretisation of issues relating to human security. Human security is 
a situation in which the life and well-being of human persons have 
been protected through the use of physical force. The author gives an 
account of human security in the historical context, in addition to 
discussing the concepts like state, nation, human rights, multinational 
states facing religious, ethnic, linguistic conflicts. Conflicts escalating 
into genocide, ethnic cleansing, religious and racial oppression, internal 
displacement of minorities, refugee influx, mutilations, constituting 
serious violations of human security. A section details with the history 
of human rights. Human rights protect and empower the individual 
against the state. However, there are conflicts between the rights of the 
individual, the group and the state. The recent focus on human rights 
seem to combine individual and group rights in opposition to state 
rights, that is, human security vs. state security. 

The author has argued for tackling the root causes that lead to 
violence and violation of human security, causes like insensitivity of 
the governments, availability of small arms, psychological alienation, 
genocide, ethnic cleansing, religious persecution, concentration camps 
for certain tribes, castes or classes, imprisonment and torture of certain 
religious minorities and linguistic groups, and lack of democratisation. 
States should take steps against violation of human rights, encourage 
disarmament of conventional weapons, and encourage democratic 
governance. 

Naidu’s second contribution specifically deals with the Kosovo 
Crisis. The author has raised some appropriate questions relating to 
the NATO military intervention in Kosovo, like was NATO using double 
standards in their determination of human rights; did NATO had the 
authority to unilaterally dismiss UN involvement and determine itself 
violation of human security in Yugoslavia and undertake military 
intervention in the name of humanitarianism; should Belgrade’s 
communist government be perceived as a threat to NATO state’s 
security and world peace; should national sovereignty of all states be 
` abandoned in order to uphold internationalism and humanism; was 
NATO “war on Yugoslavia illegal;” are NATO leaders guilty of war 
crimes. 

Ernie Regehr, in his chapter “Defence and Human Security,” touches 
upon the core of security issue in terms of providing human beings 
with economic security. In his view, primary threats to the safety and 
welfare of the individuals are not external military forces bent on 
imposing their will on an otherwise safe and stable national order. 
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Rather, the primary threats to people are internal and they are manifest 
in conditions of economic failure, the violation of basic rights, and 
political marginalisation. The author rightly comments that it is not 
the doctrine of human security which emphasises personal security 
over state security, rather it makes “human safety” the measure of state 
security—the extent to which the people of a particular state live in 
freedom and safety, under just laws, and with their essential needs met 
is the extent to which that state is secure. Human security values identify 
the safety and welfare of people as the central objectives of state security. 
He also rightly opines that the human security doctrine in the final 
analysis asserts-the long-term safety and well-being of individuals and 
communities does not depend on military protection as it does on the 
favourable and sustainable social, political, and economic conditions. 
The doctrine of human security, while giving prominence to the non- 
military foundations of security, has brought into prominence the 
current demand for military intervention where individuals and 
communities are in grave peril and where local, social, political, and 
security institutions cannot protect them. 

Walter A Dorn has highlighted the threat of small arms to human 
security. He considers them as real implements of evil, whether in school 
shoot outs, mafia operations in Russia and Asia, militia massacres in 
Rwanda and East Timor, or warlike attacks in the Horn of Africa. 
Approximately 700, 000 deaths a year are directly attributed to the use 
of small arms in worldwide conflicts. The author makes a strong case 
for disarmament in conventional arms. 

Hanna Newcombe’s contribution “Conflict Prevention through 
United Nations Intervention” delves into the role which the UN can 
play in preventing the international conflictual situations as well as 
internal conflicts, with a view to protecting human rights. The author 
deals in detail UN Secretary General Boutros—Boutros Ghali’s “Agenda 
for Peace” of June 1992 and highlights his proposal for instituting a 
permanent UN force either under article 43 of the Charter or by using 
earmarked national contingents standing permanently in readiness. 
This an arrangement much better than the present ad hoc arrangement 
for each peacekeeping operation separately. 

Erika Simpson’s article entitled “Games, Strategies, and Human 
Security,” attempts to use game theory to generate ideas about how to 
enhance human security. It deals with game theory’s chicken model 
and prisoner’s dilemma, and tries to apply them to the Kosovo crisis. 
In his view, though in a complicated manner, the game theory can be 
used to generate ideas about how to encourage international’ 
cooperation based ‘on strategies such as “trust,” “trust but verify,” 
“change the pay off,” “tit for tat.” Taking a game theoretical approach 
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to thinking about ways to enhance human security can engender more 
ideas about preventive measures to reduce vulnerability and minimise 
risk.. 

The article “A Consciousness Based Approach to Human Security,” 
by Rachel S. Goodman, David H. Goodman, and Richard Wollfson, 
deals with human security with a focus on the individual’s right to 
live a life free from fears of threats to survival, progress, and enjoyment 
of life. Apart from violent threats to life, unemployment, poverty, and 
homelessness represent a threat to economic security and human well- 
being. ‘Economic inequalities can lead to desperation leading to crime 
and terrorism, which are further threats to human security within the 
society. In the authors’ view, “true security arises from alleviation of 
stress in the individual and the society, breaking a vicious cycle of 
desperation, maladaptive behaviour and resultant entrenched societal 
problems.” 

The last article by Sue MC Gregor, “Consumerism, Human Rights, 
and Human Security,” is quite interesting as it analyses the relationship 
between human rights and human security along with a discussion of 
consumerism—it is an acceptance of consumption as a way of self- 
development, self—realisation and self—fulfilment. People tend to buy 
more than they need for basic subsistence and end up being concerned 
for their self-interest rather than mutual, communal interest or 
ecological interest. 

The book has provided various perspectives on human security 
with a focus on the violent threat to human security, whereas the non- 
violent threats, economic, deprivation, food security, and provision for 
quality of life of the human being which should be ensured by any 
model of development does not find a proper treatment. 

The real threats to human security come from the economic and 
social deprivation which must be alleviated if the true human security 
has to be ensured. 


K-D. Kapur 


B.R. Nanda, Three Statesmen: Gokhale, Gandhi, and Nehru, Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 2004, pp. 520+272+312 


This book is an omnibus edition comprising the biographies of Gokhale, 
Gandhi, and Nehru. Each of these biographies has been much acclaimed 
for their extraordinary blend of scholarship, objectivity, and profound 
insights. In a new introduction, specially written for this volume, 
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B.R. Nanda makes a comparative study of the backgrounds, 
temperaments, and ideologies of the three leaders. The relationship 
between an individual and his/her times is always rich in complexity 
and contradictions, ambiguities, and ambivalences. Over the years 
B.R. Nanda has mastered the method of recreating the individuality of 
a historical personality through the exploration of diverse historical 
forces as they emerge from conjuncture to conjuncture to shape.up 
human action and choice. 

The Gandhi-—Nehru relaitonship is fairly well-known to a large 
audience of the literate Indians but the Gokhale—Gandhi relationship 
does not form a part of the popular nationalist memory. 

In popular imagination, the Indian nationalism continues to be 
represented by an iconography of those revolutionaries, through, poetry, 
films and calendar art, who offered their heads to mother India. In a 
sense, such imagination continues to make a sharp distinction betweeen _ 
the “nationalist politician with an eye on the questions of power” and 
the “selfless revolutionary imbued with the spirit of sacrifice.” This 
imagination is less than interested in the complexities of nationalist 
politics of a bygone era and the sophistication of Gandhian strategy of 
nonviolence. The only thing whch continues to move them emotionally 
are the activities and lives of those adventurous young men who wanted 
to uphold the honour of mother India. For the young and the 
inexperienced, even Gandhi continues to be an embodiment of 
“mujboori.” Even today, the masses eulogise only the “sarfaroshi ki 
tamanna,” that is the spirit of martyrdom. No wonder, today, Gokhale 
hardly figures in popular imagination except vaguely as a member of 
that “gullible” group of politicians, the moderates, whose 
compromising politics is supposed to have been first eroded by the 
extremist tide, and finally washed away by the Gandhian deluge. 
Gokhale belongs to that tradition of Indian intellectuals who had 
emphasised the necessity of evolving sensible and practical politics in 
the years before the First World War, when the prestige of the British 
empire was at its height, and the bureaucratic monopoly of power 
seemed almost absolute. When looked through the perspectives of 
intellectual history, Gokhale certainly emerges as a stalwart in the pre- 
Gandhian political traditions of constitutionalist nationalist politics. 
Starting with Nehru, the significance of this form of politics was almost 
ridiculed by every radical nationalist. The credentials of being a national 
revolutionary required that constitutionalist path and its concomitant 
politics must be denounced. It is very difficult to bring home the fact to 
contemporary youth that being “moderate” in politics does not mean 
defending status quo, whether in society, politics, or economics. No 
other leader except Gandhi could grasp this truth of Gokhale’s 
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experiments. Only a passionate moderate, which Gokhale certainly was, 
refuses to oversimpify the tasks of politics or economic reconstruction. 
He wrote to a friend in 1909: “Our problem is indeed an enormously 
difficult one. I sometimes think that no country in the world has ever 
been called upon to face such a problem as ours. Endless divisions and 
sub—divisions in the country, the bulk of the population ignorant and 
clinging with tenacity to old modes of thought and sentiment., which 
are averse to all change and do not understand change; seventy millions 
of Mohammedans more or less hostile to national aspirations, and all 
power lodged in the hands of a fleeting body of foreign officials, most 
of whom generally represent Tory principles at their worst. . . . But out 
of this mass, an India has to be evolved strong, free, united, democratic, 
and qualified generally to take proper place among the nations of the 
world.” 

Gokhale was remarkably free from sectarian religious sentiments 
and he usually succeeded in enlisting the support of his Muslim 
colleagues in the Imperial Legislative Council. When Sarojini Naidu 
told Gokhale in 1912 that Hindu-Muslim unity would be achieved in 
five years, Gokhale replied: “Child, you are a poet, but you hope too 
much. It will not come in your lifetime or mine. But keep your faith 
and work for it if you can.” 

In the last two decades, a large number of scholars, including 
biographers and freelance writers, have written about Gandhi. Their 
historical evaluation of the Indian National Congress and Gandhi, feels 
Nanda, is not based on evidence. He formulates all these criticisms of 
the Congress and Gandhi in the form of six important questions and 
then exposes the flimsiness of their arguments by providing very 
formidable and convincing evidence. The choice of this method of 
presentation of facts about Gandhi’s life (question—answer style) makes 
the text not only interesting but also easily intelligble to the students. 
Following are the six significant questions: 


(i) Was Gandhi’s emergence as the pre-eminent leader in Indian politics 
due to his exploitation of regional, religious, and local sentiments? 
(ii) Was the withdrawal of the British Raj in 1947 an entirely voluntary act, 
and not influenced by the Gandhian struggle? 

Gii) Is it not a fact that Gandhi’s civil disobedience campaigns were 
suspended or withdrawn by Gandhi or suppressed by the superior 
might of the British government and were therefore a failure? 

(iv) Did Gandhi introduce religion into politics and thus widen the gulf 
between two major communities leading to the partition of India? 

(v) Was Gandhi a utopian thinker, a traditionalist, a conservative against 

i radical action against vested interests such as those of capitalists, 

landlords and princes? 
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(vi) Did Gandhi’s role end with the attainment of Indian independence 
and have his ideas no relevance today? 


Nanda is of the view that those who blame Gandhi for mixing 
religion with politics evidently do not know what he meant by religion. 
There is no excuse for this ignorance, for Gandhi repeatedly made his 
position clear. For example, in reply to the criticism in a British Journal 
that he was introducing religion into politics, he wrote in 1920: “Let 
me explain what I mean by religion. It is not the Hindu religion, which 
I certainly prize above all other religions, but the religion which 
trancends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, which binds 
one indissolubly to the truth within and which ever purifies. It is the 
permanent element in human nature which leaves the soul restless until 
it has found itself.” l 

His was not the religion that hates and fights, but the universal 
religion of Toleration. It meant a firm belief in ordered moral 
government of the universe. This religion transcended Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, etc. Gandhi's concept of religion had thus little in common 
with what generally passes for organised religion. It was simply an 
ethical framework for the conduct of daily life. It is true that by religion 
Gandhi meant something beyond that conception of which was popular 
among the large sections of the middle class. Strangely enough, people 
followed him without committing themselves to his ethical framework. 
The inescapable conclusion is that though he was considerably 
successful in passing on-his political methods to his followers, he 
completely failed in his efforts to convey his notion of religion to them. 
His uniquely personal religious convictions—a sort of modern version 
of Din-e-elahi, in no way stopped the other version of religion, which 
he considered sectarian, promoting hates and fights, from playing a 
vital role in politics. Majority of the Muslims perceived him as a Hindu 
and for a small minority of the Hindus, he was not sectarian enough to 
be “a genuine Hindu.” Gandhi deliberately fostered the idea of his 
own intellectual mediocrity. “The secret of Gandhi’s greatness,” 
according to N.K. Bose, “lay not in the absence of human failings and 
foibles, but in his inner restlessness, ceaseless striving and intense 
involvement in the problems of mankind. He was not a slave to ideas 
and concepts, (which) were for him aids in grappling with human 
problems, and were to be reconsidered if they did not work.” Today, 
this is one of the important lessons which the intellectuals of this country 
need to learn from Gandhi. 

No political leader, with the exception of Gandhi, has ever stirred 
the minds and hearts of the people of India so long and so deeply as 
Nehru did. Forty years later, the pendulum has swung to the other 
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extreme. The two issues on which Nehru has in recent years drawn 
flak are economic planning and non-—alignment in international 
relations. Nehru’s economic policies were assailed in his lifetime both 
by the Right and by the Left. His leftist critics charged him with over—’ 
indulgence to the private sector, urged him to live up to the socialist 
faith of his youth, and objected to the very concept of a “mixed 
economy.” The right-wing critics charged Nehru with blindly following 
the Soviet model, sinking scarce resources in heavy industries with 
long gestation periods, and enlarging the public sector, with its 
inevitable concomitants of bureaucratisation, delays, and corruption. 
In January 1958 Nehru acknowledged that his party was suffering from 
a “deep malaise.” Nanda suggests that he might have been able to revive 
it had he followed his own instinct, and retired even temporarily from 
the office of the Prime Minister, and devoted himself entirely to party 
work. An important institutional change, which was urgently needed 
but was botched up, was land reforms. The plethora of controls devised 
by the central and state governments bred delays and corruption. The 
production of shoddy and costly goods crippled the ability to compete 
in the world markets. Similarly, Nehru’s belief that public ownership 
of the means of production would promote a high degree of social 
responsibility and work ethic proved illusory. It is Nanda’s considered 
opinion that India’s economic crisis in the early 1990s could have been 
avoided or at least considerably moderated if Nehru’s successors had 
modified his policies to suit the changed economic realities in the 1970s 
and the 1980s. Nanda seems to be soft in his criticism of Nehru while 
discussing India’s war with China in 1962 by placing the Indian 
debacle’s responsibility entirely on Krishna Menon. Gokhale, the eldest 
of the trio, was born in 1866, and Nehru, the youngest, died in 1964. 
Thus, three of them together spanned an eventful century of modern 
Indian history. This omnibus volume not only gives us a glimpse into 
the lives of three great Indians but also a well documented and balanced 
interpretation of modern Indian history. Nanda is a master story-teller 
and these biographies should be recommended as essential pao 
for the history students at the college level. 


Bhagwan Josh 
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Christopher Thomas, Faultline Kashmir, Brunal Academic PORANGI 
Ltd., p UK, pp. 299 ' 


` The writer believes that Kashmir is a most likely e Batieseound 
among many nations such as Pakistan, the United States, India, and 
others. Pakistan, an Islamic country, was created out of the belief that 
Muslims are a different nation within India and should be separated 
from Hindu people. India is a home for all religions without any 
discrimination bécause of its secular ideology. This mission of 
secularism is defeated when Kashmir is squeezed between South Asia’ 8 
two regional superpowers as the test.of their rival beliefs: Kashmir isa . 
model of religious tolerance but now has been torn apart by powerful 
forces with negative and dangerous motive across the border. . 

Faultline Kashmir tries to clear the situation of Kashmir evenly. This 
book defines how the struggle, which has Muslims of Kashmir valley, 
launched in 1931 to save “Kashmiriyat” has now turned violent and 
bloody. Mr Christopher Thomas has done a-splendid spadework. He 
visited both the countries as he wanted to, crack the reality- of this 
dispute, He also achieved suacess to some extent in his target. Being a 
correspondent, he is, very clear in his thoughts and lucidity of 
expression. He says that Kashmir has become a theatre.where militants 
are staging a horror show for innocent Kashmiris; whether Muslims or 
Hindus; they are not bothered about the. age and: gender of the 
Kashmiris. Militants are using holy mosques .as-hideouts and 
inflammable speeches. They are misleading the Muslims in the name 
of “Jehad”, that is, holy war for liberation of Kashmir. These.so—called 
Jehadis are mercenaries, not Kashmiri: Muslims. Christopher Thomas. 
clearly mentions that police has become a passive spectator of violence 
and in some cases active participant also. Even local Kashmiri Muslims 
are also suppporting: terrorists directly or indirectly which are 
supported by Pakistan Government.. They are running training camps 
in Pakistan occupied Kashmir [P O K] and elsewhere.in Pakistan. ‘These 
terrorists have misguided and pressurised innogent Kashmiri youth in 
the name of Jehad resulting.in the degradation of socio-economic and 
religious life of the people. _ . 

- Definitely Faultline Kashmir has eal presence among all the books 
written on the Kashmir problem because the writer visited India and 
Pakistan to find out the root cause of this international problem which 
is responsible for the downfall of the splendid Kashmiri tradition. He 
visited Pakistan’s weapon producing town of “Parra” where the local 
Shefars have a wide range of weapons, from guns to rocket launchers. 
The people, of this village claim that they can reproduce any type of 
weapons once they have seen its production. They proudly admit that 
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they have grown up with guns and the Pakistan-Government has no 
interference in their business. This fact shows that these illegally 
manufactured :-weapons are smuggled to India in Kashmir and North- 
eastern parts. Christopher Thomas, the writer of the book, also cross- 
checked the pulse beat of Kashmiris to know the facts about the working 
pattern of military officials with the common people and analysed it 
impartially. He is bold enough to comment on the misbehaviour of 
army personnel. He says that innocent people are also victimised by 
army officials in the name of search operations for nabbing militants. . 

The writer aptly comments that Pakistan always camouflages the 
struggle of Kashmiri people for getting them justice at the international 
stage. He observes and talks about the militant groups which are 
supported by Pakistan Government for their own interests. He mentions 
a striking fact that now villagers have no soft corner for militants as 
they are fed up by daily strikes and gory bloodshed of their own 
relatives for nothing. They also want a peaceful and normal life for 
themselves and for their future generations. 

Christopher Thomas firmly believes that the Kashmir problem is a 
political creation because a common man is concerned with his bread 
and butter only. He focuses that Kashmiri Muslims are being isolated 
by culture, mountains, geographical barriers, and virulent politics of 
the regional, national, and international superpowers. The writer has 
done a tremendous job of making an in-depth study of the Kashmir 
problem with its regional ramifications. 

There are eleven segments in this book. Every chapter contains very 
interesting material which can be used as adocument. The mental ethos 
of the people of every walk of life in Kashmir penetrates the soul of the 
readers. The book also mentions the historical perspective'and mental 
status of Maharaja Hari Singh when he’signed the instrument of 
Se ee a ee ee 

all the eleven chapters of Faultline Kashmir empower 
with a new angle of vision and realistic flavour of facts. It gives us an 
inner story of the problem. The min-boggling presentation of 
Christopher Thomas guides us to distinguish between the problem of 
common Kashmiris and the problem created by politicians of national 
and international level. He clearly states that Pakistan alone is 
responsible for this problem and warns the governments of both the 
countries. i 


Lalita Joshi 
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Gail Omvedt, Buddhism in India: Challenging Brahmanism and Caste, 
Sage Publications, New Delhi, 2003, pp. 314 


Gail Omvedt is a well-known author of many books dealing with the 
issues pertaining to Dalits and their social movement against oppressive 
Brahmanism in India throughout the ages. She is provoked to write 
the present book as a response to today’s Hindutva forces, which have 
thrust upon the country a social and political debate over the issues 
concerning different practising religions and “cultural nationalism” as 
envisaged by these forces. As a consequence, the non-Hindu religions 
such as Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and Sikhism have gone on the 
defensive to redefine their identity roles, and contributions to their 
historical, cultural, and social development of India as a nation and 
state. She has taken Buddhism, as a case study, to show its challenge to 
an earlier version of Brahmanism and its ugly casteism which have for 
more than two thousand years maintained Brahmana’s superiority and 
fractured humanity all along. For this reason, Ambedkar unhesitatingly 
took Brahmanism responsible for “most of the evils affecting India” 
and he found its cure in Buddhism as a powerful alternative, which 
treats every member of humanity at par with others and structures it 
on ethical ground as against the metaphysical and hereditary ground 
of the Brahmanic world-view (p. 1). The Dalit movement, as inspired 
by Buddhism and carried on zealously by Ambedkar, precisely aims 
at exposing “the role of Brahmanic Hinduism as the ideological- 
religious factor behind the caste system” (p.2). Ambedkar’s rediscovery 
and radical reinterpretation of Buddhism with a new name “Navayana” 
aims at transforming it into an exclusively world—affirming religion as 
a means to social action and social change in today’s context. He 
criticises Buddha’s theory of suffering and finds contradiction in its 
twin theoris of Karma/rebirth and non-existence of soul. His emphasis 
is more on the sociology of religion rather than on soteriology of religion, 
which must address itself to the ways of finding an empirical solution 
of the empirical suffering, the responsibility for which lies with the 
Brahmanic social structuring, of the humanity. The challenge of 
Buddhism to this defective system must be understood in the right 
perspective to suit the present-day suffering as the universal human 
conditions created by man of vested interests. Omvedt succinctly puts 
Ambedkar’s main concern as follows: “Can we ‘think’ the Buddhist 
Dhamma without the cosmological framework of karma/rebirth, in 
isolation from the social/cultural conditions of the first millennium 
BCE in India? This is precisely what Ambedkar’s ‘Navayana’ Buddhism 
requires us to do?” (p. 14) She competently elaborates this point in 
great detail in this book. 
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Further, Ambedkar’s diagnosis of Brahmanic caste system has been 
explained and analysed brilliantly by Omvedt throughout her book 
under review. It is true that the Brahmanas, who claimed superiority 
by virtue of birth, created a caste-system, which emphasised, among 
many things, endogamy as an unjust function of social order and 
corresponding to it various closed pockets of morality, i.e. different 
sets of morality to different sets of moral norms (pp. 42-43). In this 
system, caste duties and religious duties were identified with each other 
and tied to karma-rebirth-liberation system. It is also’ true that the 
denial of internal mobility within the caste system, laid in the name of 
divine arrangement, to oppressive and exploitative social system. The 
Buddha’s corrective measure, which denies soul, but reasserts 
individuality, in ethical restructuring of the humanity and ethicisation 
of karma and the whole universe, despite some of its conceptual 
contradictions, inspired Ambedkar to get engaged in social activism to 
bring in revolution to liberate the Dalits from the oppressive Brahmanic 
Hinduism and converted himself into Buddhism. His predecessors like 
Ravidas, Periyar, Jyotiba Phule, and Sahu Maharaj had set the tone 
and prepared a strong background for it. As a result, a widespread 
awareness and social activism for radical social and political change 
have been taking place among the Dalits. In Ambedkar’s analysis, the 
blame for the lack of any social revolution in India, i.e. against the 
oppressive Brahmanic social system, lay with this ruthless system, 
which assimilated and thus eliminated Buddhism as a potential threat 
against it. He writes: “Why there have not been social revolutions in 
India is a question which has incessantly troubled me. There is only 
one answer which I can give and it is that the lower classes of Hindus 
have been completely disabled for direct action on account of this 
wretched system of Chaturvarna” (p. 135). 

Omvedt’s detailed discussion of all these issues presents a 
fascinating and illuminating reading. She has a very clear 
understanding of the history of Indian social system and doctrinal 
conflicts between and Brahmanic and Buddhist systems of thought. 
Ambedkar, she says, never compromised with the Brahmanic/Hindu 
world-view, and so he declared, “Although I have been born a Hindu, 
I will not die a Hindu” (p. 244). He did so just before his death in 1956, 
when he embraced Buddhism along with lakhs of his followers. The 
reason: He was convinced that Buddhism had tremend: “is potentiality 
to be socialised with this worldly emphasis and hencr in this form, it 
could be used as the most effective instrument in re dlutionising and 
transforming the Indian society. In this respect, he- ven socialised-the 
Mahayana theory of paradise (sukhavati) in terms of this life (pp? 277- 
278). He found Buddhism a truly universalisable and humane f eligion 
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based on wisdom, compassion, and moral values. Omvedt seems to be 
a little uncomfortable with Ambedkar’s interpretation of Buddhism as 
“a very ‘this—worldly’ interpretation of Buddhism, one that could even 
be called ‘over—socialized’”” (p. 4). 

Another significant challenge to Brahmanism and its caste system 

came from the Bhakti movement, most notably between the eighth and 

-the eighteenth centuries CE. It was, in a true sense, a revolt against the 
oppressive Brahmanic system, but, unlike Buddhism which had both 
mass appeal and the staunch support of the ruling class for more than 
a millennium; this was at the level of certain individuals only, such as 
Tukaram, Kabir, Nandanar, Cokhamela, Bahenbai, and Mirabai. This 
was a genuine revolt against the solidified caste system and the 
Brahmanic claim to superiority. Omvedt’s analysis of the Bhakti 
movement clearly shows that despite these isolated individual noises 
of revolt, the overwhelming Brahmanic dominance remained in full 
force. The Shudra and Dalit sants were still shown to be of “low birth 
for ‘sins’ in a former existence. . . . they were physically repressed. ... 
untouchables and low-caste devotees socially and -religiously 
discriminated against, barred from temples and sometimes beaten when 
they tried to come to gods... .” (p. 215). 

Finally, I must say that I have enjoyed Omvedt’s critical and 
insightful accounts of the various challenges posed against Brahmanism 
and its oppressive caste system. It is not possible in this short space to 
discuss all the merit points of her excellent piece of scholarship on the 
subject. At a very few places I could disagree with her interpretation of 
certain Buddhist doctrines, one of them is pratityasamutpada. It is of no 
use to elaborate these issues here. Undoubtedly, the book is a serious 
academic work, which, Í am sure, would equally be of great interest to 
philosophers, historians, sociologists, political scientists, religionists, 
and, above all, those who are interested in the area of Dalit movement. 


ELR. Prasad 
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Unfortunately, the human race still lacks both a lexicon capable of fully expressing that 
disaster and suffiaent Imagination to fill the gap. Thus, most of us float idly in the current of 
the day, douding with self-indulgence the lens of reason through which we should be studying 
the future, blithely turning our backs on the courageous few. * : 

As a result, the egocentric worldview of the U.S. goverment is reaching extremes. Ignoring 
the United Nations and Its foundation of Intemational law,‘the U.S. has resumed research to 
makè nuclear weapons smaller and more “usable.” Elsewhere, the chains of violence and 
retaliation know no end: reliance on violation—amplifying terror and North Korea, among 
ral buying Into the worthless polky of “nudear misurare: | are salient symbols of our 
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ee We must percerve and tackle this human crisis within the context of human history. In 
the year leading up to the 60th anniversary, which begins a new cyde of rhythms in the 
Interwoven fabric that binds humankind and nature, we must retum to our point of departure, 
the unprecedented A-bomb experience. In the coming year, we must sow the seeds of new 
hope and cultivate a strong future—oriented movement. 

To that end, the city of Hiroshima, along with the Mayors for Peace and our 611 member 
cities in 109 countries and regions, hereby dedare the period beginning today and lasting until 
9 August 2005, to be a Year of Remembrance and Action for a Nudear-free World. Our goal 
is to bring forth a beautiful “flower” for the 75th anniversary of the atomic bombings, namety, 
the total elimination of all nudear weapons from the face of the Earth by the year 2020. Only 
then will we have truly resurrected hope for life on thts “nothing will grow” planet. 

Around the wortd, this Emergency Campaign is generating waves of support. This past 
February, the European Parliament passed by overwhelming majority a resolution specifically 
supporting the Mayors for Peace campaign. At its general assembly in June, the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, representing 1183 U.S. cties, passed by acdamation an even stronger resolution. 

We are sting to communicate the message of the hibakusha around the world and 
promote the Hiroshima-Nagasaki Peace Study Course to ensure, especially, that future 
generations will understand the inhumanity of nucear weapons and the cruelty of war. In 
addition, during the coming year, we will implement a project that will mobilize adults to read 
eyewitness accounts of the atomic bombings to children everywhere. 

The Japanese government, as our representative, should defend the Peace Constitution, 
of which all Japanese should be proud, and work diligently to rectify the trend towards open 
acceptance of war and nuclear weapons Increasingly prevalent at home and abroad. We demand 
that our government act on Its obligation as the only A-bombed nation and become the world 
leader for nudear weapons abolition, generating an antrnuclear tsunami by fully and 
enthusiastically supporting the Emergency Campaign led by the Mayors for Peace. We further 
demand more generous relief measures to meet the needs of our aging hibakusha, Induding 
those living overseas and those exposed in black rain areas. 

RekIndling the memory of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, we pledge to do every thing in our 
power during the coming year to ensure that the 60th anniversary of the atomic bombings will 
see a budding of hope for the total abolition of nuclear weapons. We humbly offer this pledge 
for the peaceful repose of all atomic bomb victims. 

Tadatoshi Akiba 
Mayor 
The City of Hiroshima 
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Gandhi After 9 /11: Terrorism, 
Violence, and the Other ` 


Douglas Allen 


Ever SINCE THE tragedy of 11 September 2001, terrorism and 
security have been at the centre of US political and military policies, 
media coverage, and public concerns. On 9/11, appoximately 3,000 
people were killed as civilian airliners were transformed into weapons 
of mass destruction and two planes were made to crash into the World 
Tratle Centre in New York, another plane was crashed into the Pentagon 
in Washington D.C., and a fourth plane crashed in rural Pennsylvania. 
Although people in India arid other parts of the world have had many 
experiences of terrorism and mass destruction, this came as a shock to 
the US public. Key figures in the Bush Administration repeatedly: justify 
violent policies and the curtailment of civil liberties by maintaining 
that “everything changed with 9/11.” : 

Sirice 9/11, I have given many lectures in the United States, India, 
and other parts of the world focusing on Gandhi's analysis of violence 
and nonviolence, terror, and terrorism. Audiences always seem curious, 
fascinated, and even sympathetic. When time comes for questions and 
answers, the first question is usually some variation of the following: 
What would Gandhi have done about the 9/11 terrorists? What would 
he do to stop the suicide bomber? How would he stop the determined 
rapist at the moment he is about to rape his victim? The questioner 
usually seems very confident that Gandhi has nothing relevant to offer 
the contemporary world when it comes to certain kinds of violence, 
terror, and terrorism. At best, Gandhi, in his extreme commitment to 
nonviolence and pacifism, is nafve and completely irrelevant. At worst, 
Gandhi is complicit in furthering terror and terrorism and is culpable 
since he opposses the very violent measures necessary to deal with 
post-9/11 crises that threaten to destroy us. 
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In my approach and interpretation, Gandhi is very insightful and 
relevant in serving as a gadfly and a catalyst challenging dominant 
immoral and unsuccessful positions. He challenges us to rethink our 
views on violence and nonviolence, terror and terrorism, insecurity 
and real security. My position is that Gandhi, when interpreted and 
applied selectively and creatively, provides a radical critique of 
dominant, contemporary, political, economic, social, cultural, and 
religious priorities and policies. He provides invaluable insights and 
positive directions allowing us to reformulate our views about 
terrorism, violence, and our relations to others. Gandhi does not have 
all of the solutions, but Gandhian analysis, when integrated with other 
complementary approaches, offers real hope for dealing with 
contemporary terrorism and with the billions of human beings now 
being defined, devalued, and destroyed as “the other.”! 


What ts Terrorism? 


“Terrorism” is a difficult term to define. A “terrorist” to some is often a 
“freedom fighter” to others. From the perspective of British colonialists, 
many American or Indian revolutionary “freedom fighters” could be 
classified as terrorists. In the 1980s, Dick Cheney, later Vice President 
under George W. Bush, and other key policy makers in Washington, 
repeatedly described the anti-apartheid African National Congress as 
a terrorist organization and its leader, Nelson Mandela, as a terrorist 
who should not be freed from imprisonment on South Africa’s Robbin 
Island. 

As will be seen in my definition of terrorism and my presentation 
of Gandhi’s analysis of violence, terrorism always involves explicit 
violence or the threat of violence. As defined by Webster's Revised 
Unabridged Dictionary and other standard dictionaries, violence has two 
major meanings. Many definitions emphasize that violence is a quality 
or force that is intense, immoderate, fierce, and rough. In addition, most 
definitions emphasise a negative meaning. Violence is a force that 
involves aggression, infringement, assault, oppression, and injustice. 
Terrorism is not simply violence: Terrorism is a specific kind of violence. 
Most violence cannot be subsumed under my definition of terrorism. 

Terrorism also always involves the infliction or threat of terror, a 
specific kind of violence. Terror involves extreme fear and anxiety and 
the experience of violent dread. Perpetrators of terrorism certainly 
intend to create great fear in the victims of their terror. In addition, 
conditions of terror breed certain kinds of terrorists. Many people who 
live under daily conditions of terror, who experience humiliation, 
domination, and hopelessness, sometimes find messages of terrorists 
appealing or at least they see no alternatives. 
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Nevertheless, terror can be distinguished from terrorism. Terrorism 
involves a specific kind of terror. Human beings, who experience terror, 
when confronting their own mortality or other existential crises, rarely 
transform their sense of terror into any form of terrorism. Even most 
people living under humanly caused, socio-economic and political 
forms of terror, do not turn to terrorism. Their sense of hopelessness 
and despair resulting from such terror frequently leads to withdrawal 
and passivity in which they accept oppressive conditions as 
overwhelming, natural, inevitable, or eternal. Only under certain 
conditions do a minority of people, who are terrorized and living under 
conditions of terror, turn to terrorism as a means for expressing their 
sense of humiliation and rage. 

What then is this specific form of violence utilising terror that can 
be considered as “terrorism?” My definition of terrorism, consistent 
with Gandhi's approach to violence, is the following: “Terrorism” 
consists of intentional policies and actions that use explicit violence or 
implicit forms of violence and threats of violence—economically, 
militarily, psychologically, politically, culturally, religiously—primarily 
directed against civilian populations in order to terrorize or inflict 
extreme fear and insecurity as the means to achieving political and 
other objectives. Discussions of terrorism are invariably linked with 
demands for “real security.” I use the term “security” as freedom from 
danger and risk and involving a well-founded confidence. 

As is evident in the above definitions, I (and Gandhi) use such terms 
as terror and terrorism, violence, and insecurity and real security, in 
much broader ways than one finds expressed by politicians, business 
leaders, and media figures. I find that the usual, much narrower uses 
are oversimplified, inadequate, self-serving, and used to obfuscate and 
justify ideologically questionable policies and actions of dominant 
power interests. Consistent with my definition, 9/11 hijackers, suicide 
bombers, and small terrorist organizations certainly perpetuate 
terrorism. However, in my definition involving much broader uses of 
key terms, US and other military and economic forces can be seen as 
actively creating, funding, supporting, and benefiting from policies and 
actions of terror and terrorism. In addition, my definition also points 
to much of terrorism as rooted in the violence of the status quo. One 
can speak of corporate and state terror and terrorism and of policies of 
terror and terrori rmulated by dominant, “respectable,” poweri; 
economic, political military forces. 

Critics have mainly challenged the component of my definition 
claiming that terrorism is\‘intentional.” It may be true that individual 
terrorists and small group y calculate and intend the devastating 
consequences of their aftions, but this cannot be said of dominant 
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economic, political, and military interests and the violence of the status 
quo. Critics submit that the devastating terrorism of such corporate, 
state, and military policies and actions is usually unintended. It is better 
to delete the unnecessary and questionable “intentional” from my 
formulation. 

Although this criticism has its merit, it seems important to me to 
try to retain the intentional component of terrorism, and there are 
several possible responses to such criticism. First, I would submit that 
justifications for dominant policies arid actions are too apologetic. 
Multinational corporate chief executive officers, military officers, and 
political leaders are not sd nafve or uninformed about the likely 
terrorism resulting from their priorities and decisions. They usually 
are very aware of such destructive consequences but they do not care 
or they have other priorities that overrule such concerns. One thinks, 
for example, of political and military leaders who employ weapons of 
mass destruction with the predictable death and suffering inflicted on 
innocent civilians and then cover this up or rationalize this as 
unintended “collateral damage.” ` 

Similarly, one thinks of war profiteers and other corporate leaders 
who do best when selling profitable weapons of mass destruction and 
when exploiting conditions of insecurity, fear, violence, war, and 
terrorism. One thinks of corporate leaders, with their focus on fiduciary 
responsibility and maximizing profits, who maintain high prices and 
control supplies of medicine intentionally denied to poor people who 
are not a source of profit; they cannot then claim to be oblivious of the 
fact that terror, suffering, and death of millions of poor innocent human 
beings is related to their corporate policies and actions. 

Second, there certainly are cases in which those perpetuating 
terrorism may be completely unaware of the consequences of their 
policies and actions. It is revealing to note that even Gandhi, who so 
focused on the moral will, motives, and intentions, often writes of how 
he was uninformed or how he misjudged situations, and how his actions 
then produced unintended violence and other negative results. Much 
of this he learned from unintended consequences, from failed 
experiments in truth. For example, he realizes later that his language 
or emotions had sometimes been unintentionally violent. He realises 
later that much of the earlier confidence and faith he had placed in the 
noble intentions of British colonialists and their British law had been 
uninformed; that with the best of intentions, he had underestimated 
the violent nature of British colonialism and modern civilization. In 
terms of his well-known Satyagraha campaigns in India, Gandhi realises 
later that he had sometimes misjudged the moral and spiritual 
preparation and commitment of other Satyagrahis. Although Gandhi 
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had the best of intentions in launching campaigns, he later recognized 
that several of these experiments were failures either because some 
Indians revealed that they were not sufficiently committed to 
nonviolence or because they lacked the courage necessary in order to 
submit to brutal violence and self—suffering. In short, in numerous 
examples of violence, Gandhi later acknowledges that the violence was 
not intentional, desired, or even willingly undertaken in terms of 
conscious awareness and choice. 

In those cases in which it ddes seem that the perpetrator of terrorism 
is unaware of consequences and there is not such an intentional 
structure of consciousness, we may respond as follows. It is usually 
possible to reconstruct the intentionality of a rationally informed 
consciousness with the reasonable requirement that one will attempt 
to understand the objective situation and likely consequences resulting 
from one’s policies and actions. In such cases, ignorance is no excuse. 
If one sells powerful weapons to brutal dictators, who have known 
records of repression and human rights violations, one cannot 
rationalize that the resulting predictable terror and terrorism were 
completely unintended. 

Third, in some: of the examples seemingly lacking a human 
intentional component, there is, indeed, devastating terror but not 
terrorism. One thinks of human beings being terrorised as a result of 
natural disasters, of terrifying experiences with animals, or of many 
relations with others with power and authority to make life and death 
decisions affecting one’s survival. In such cases, there is terror but 
usually no sense of terrorism. l 

In such cases of terror when relating to those with power and 
authority over one’s life, it is important to examine closely to ensure 
that structures of terrorism are not in fact present. To provide a dramatic 
illustration from the Abu Ghraib prisoner scandal in Baghdad that was 
revealed in 2004, US authorities grant that Iraqi prisoners were subjected 
to all kinds of abuses that involved terror, including degrading sexual 
practices and defencelessness before viciqus dogs. The defence is that 
these were isolated acts of terror inflicted by a few soldiers and civilian 
contractors. However, it seems much more likely that these acts of terror 
were part of policy of terrorism in which prisoners were intentionally 
terrorized in order to obtain information and achieve certain objectives 
as part of the Iraq war and the war on terrorism. This possibility of 
terrorism is evident in many cases of economic, political, and military 
power relations, but it also extends to illustrations such as educational 
relations. A teacher, for example, may intentionally use grades and other 
hierarchical power relations to inflict terror on students in ways that 
satisfy all of the conditions in our definition of terrorism. E 
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Finally, and perhaps most seriously, challenging my inclusive 
formulation, there are economic and other impersonal structures of 
power domination, including many structures of the violence of the 
status quo, that seem to function completely independent of any human 
agency with its intentional structure of consciousness. Marx tells us 
that capitalism, as a structural system of economic relations, consists 
of foundational principles—such as the centrality of exchange value, 
the extraction of surplus value, and laws of capital accumulation— 
that function regardless of the intentional consciousness of individual 
human beings. Structuralists are also correct in maintaining that one 
cannot understand objective reality, including contemporary terrorism, 
by reducing it to the functioning of intentional consciousness of subjects 
with intended consequences. 

My response is to grant that such structures, including those of the 
violence of the status quo that can result in terrorism, do, to some extent, 
assume a life of their own independent of intentional consciousness 
with its intended consequences. There is a real world of objective 
structures and relations that exist independent of what I intend and 
that determines, to a great extent, the limits and possibilities of my 
human existence. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to analyse such structures 
in completely impersonal terms as if they are totally detached from 
human agency. Human beings have constituted and continue to 
reconstitute these structures, such as those disclosed in the dynamics 
of terrorism, and they continue to maintain and develop such structures. 
What may seem to be completely impersonal is in fact an intentional 
structure that is disclosed as being for human consciousness and one 
that is contingent and open to our dynamic reconstitution. 


Gandhi's Unique Approach to Violence and Terrorism 


Gandhi's most important contribution towards our understanding of 
terrorism is seen in his lifelong attempt to redefine, broaden, and deepen 
our understanding of violence. In radically transforming our 
understanding of violence, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
Gandhi transforms our approach to those forms of violence classified 
as terror and terrorism. 

In most discussions of violence, including the contemporary focus 
on violent terrorism, the contexts and meanings of “violence” are 
restricted to expressions of overt physical violence. Gandhi also devotes 
a lot of attention to such physical violence as seen in the wartime acts 
of death and destruction, killings and acts of domestic physical abuse 
directed at family members and those of oppressed classes and castes, 
acts of religious communal violence, and so forth. 

However, for Gandhi, such important acts of overt physical violence 
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are only a small part of overall violence. In his attempt to broaden and 
deepen our sensitivity and awareness of violence, Gandhi claims that 
most of us who profess to stand for peace and nonviolence are actually 
very violent. For example, Gandhi always emphasizes internal violence 
as well as external violence. Love, often identified as ahimsa, is 
nonviolent, whereas hatred is violent. I may not kill you or inflict direct 
violence on you, but if I have a violent will and if I am full of hatred, 
then Jam a violent person and my violence will be manifested in violent 
relations towards myself and towards others. 

Gandhi broadens and deepens our approach to violence, and hence 
to terror and terrorism, in two significant ways. First, he emphasizes 
the diversity, multidimensionality, complexity, and interactional nature 
of overt and subtle forms of violence. Second, his approach to such 
complex multidimensionality of expressions of violence is especially 
insightful in emphasizing the usually neglected structures of the 
violence of the status quo. Such violence of the status quo is part of our 
“normal” everyday life, part of business as usual; and it is usually not 
even recognized as violent. 

For example, from the Gandhian point of view I am presenting, 
much of seemingly nonviolent therapy consists of identifying 
“dysfunctional” acts of individual overt conflict or violence and then 
attempting to transform the “antisocial” person so that she or he is 
harmoniously integrated into the structures of the violence of the status 
quo. 
In addition to acts of overt physical violence, Gandhi primarily 
emphasizes multidimensional foundational structures and diverse 
kinds of violence: economic violence, psychological violence, linguistic 
violence, social violence, cultural violence, religious violence, 
educational violence, and so forth. It is inadequate to restrict our 
attention and approach to overt acts of suicide bombers and other 
individual terrorists. We must primarily focus on the many dimensions 
of violence that get at the foundations, root causes, and key 
determinants of such terrorism and that continue to fuel terrorism. Not 
only must we come to terms with these diverse kinds and structures of 
violence, but we must also recognize that they cannot be understood 
and approached as separate isolated expressions of violence. They 
mutually interact and reinforce each other as integral parts of a violent 
whole. 

For example, the 9/11 terrorists and Al Qaeda use violent language, 
often presented in violent jihadist formulations. To understand such 
holy war language, with its classification of others as infidels and its 
language of victimhood and martyrdom, one has to understand the 
underlying historical, economic, cultural, and religious conditions that 
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both fuel such violent language and provide it with an ideological 
appeal and justification for millions of human beings. To the extent 
that it takes hold, such violent language has a profound effect on 
redefining and reinforcing interconnected economic, cultural, religious, 
national, gender, and other relations. 

From Gandhi’s perspective, the very same observations can be 
made with respect to the Bush Administration’s violent language often 
presented in formulations of the war on terrorism. To understand these 
dominant versions of this holy war language, in which God is on “our” 
side and the others are evil, one has to understand the underlying 
historical, economic, political, cultural, religious, racial, and other 
conditions that provide the contexts and ideological appeal and 
justifications for such a violent worldview. Such violent language then 
reinforces and furthers the relations of the permanent world economy, 
justifies doctrines of might makes right and the need for pre-emptive 
war, and promotes relations with “friendly” dictators who act in the 
US interest, as defined by certain power interests, even if they terrorise 
their own populations. ' aan 


Economic Violence: An Illustration 


Gandhi's different approach to violence and terrorism can be seen in 
one of his major concerns: economic violence. It is easy to recognize 
Gandhi’s emphasis on some other kinds of violence, such as 
psychological violence with his focus on ego—driven feelings and 
thoughts, selfishness, greed, hatred, and other motives and inner states 
of consciousness. However, it is also easy to devalue the emphasis of 
the “spiritual” Gandhi on economic conditions and violence. Such 
violence, primarily manifested through the “normal” structures and 
relations of the status quo, is normally overlooked or deemphasized 
by others in their approaches to violence and terrorism. l 

Unlike many others who share Gandhi’s emphasis on the need for 
a spiritual and ethical approach, Gandhi emphasizes the importance 
-of economic and material causes and conditions in shaping our lives. 
Gandhi tells us that it is only when one has focussed on basic material 
necessities of life and dealt with basic human needs for survival 
dominating the lives of staring and impoverished human beings, then 
we can address Swaraj, freedom, and “higher” ethical and spiritual 
values.* Gandhi sometimes writes about poverty as the worst form of 
violence. In most of his uses, violence is synonymous with exploitation. 
Although Gandhi resists personalizing the struggle against violent 
oppression, thus keeping open the possibilities for personal 
recohciliation, he repeatedly identifies with the plight of peasants, 
workers, and others who are disempowered. In his approach to violence, 
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Gandhi is always attentive to unequal, asymmetrical, violent power 
relations in which some, who possess wealth, capital, and other material 
resources, are able to exploit and dominate those lacking such economic 
power. 

A Gandhian approach to violence, terror, and terrorism today 
emphasizes the following kinds of economic violence. The economic 
violence of the status quo is expressed through the incredible 
concentration of wealth and power, whether defined by the domination 
of multinational corporations and the military—industrial complex 
globally or the domination of the ruling class domestically. True 
nonviolence, security, and democratic empowerment are only possible 
under economic conditions and structures of a more decentralized, more 
equitable distribution of economic resources and power. 

The economic violence of the status quo is expressed through tthe 
permanent war economy which removes vital resources that could be 
used to meet human needs and which flourishes most under conditions 
of terror, insecurity, violence, and war. The economic violence of the 
status quo is also expressed through dominant economic power 
relations, both globally and domestically, in which indigenous and local 
self-sustaining economic relations are destroyed, and food, medicine, 
and other commodities are produced on the basis of profit for the least 
needy and more privileged and powerful who can afford them. 

. . The main concern for Gandhi, in all such economic violence, is that 
it involves humanly—caused exploitation, domination, and suffering. 
Gandhi goes so far as to tell us that if my neighbour is impoverished or 
suffering in other ways and if I could change the conditions and help 
alleviate the suffering, but I choose not to get involved, then I am 
complicit in the violence of the status quo. As Gandhi learned from the 
Bhagwad Gita, inaction is a kind of action. If I do nothing about economic 
exploitation and refuse to serve the needs of other suffering human 
beings, I perpetuate and am responsible for the economic violence of 
the status quo. 

If we want to understand and confront contemporary terrorism, 
Gandhi challenges us to examine economic violence. Otherwise our 
understanding is limited and our approach inadequate, self-defeating, 
and dangerous. It cannot be overemphasised that in providing such an 
explanation, trying to understand terrorism does not amount to 
justifying terrorism. As Gandhi repeatedly said, we must first 
understand violence and terrorism before trying to combat them. 

_ Only by understanding economic violence can, we understand the 
suffering, humiliatiorr, hopelessness, rage, terror, and violence of those 
committing overt violent acts of terrorism and of those supporting or’ 
not opposing terrorism. And itis only by understanding such economic 
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violence that we can understand how those with dominant economic 
power, as expressed through the violence of the status quo, create-and 
maintain conditions of exploitation, domination, and terror, and exercise 
their own forms of terrorism. 

A common refutation to any economic analysis of 9/11 especially 
with power, is the obvious objection that Osama bin Laden is extremely 
wealthy and therefore his Al Qaeda terrorism has nothing to do with 
any experience of economic violence. It seems to me that this “obvious” 
objection completely misses the strength of Gandhi's analysis. First, in 
focusing on economic violence, Gandhi is not a simple, deterministic, 
economic reductionist. Violence is multidimensional, has multiple 
causes, and religious and other causal factors someties become major 
determinants. Second, the fact that bin Laden is personally wealthy 
does not mean that he has not been motivated by his claims about the 
economic exploitation, oppression, and humiliation of Islamic societies. 
Third, and most important for our analysis, Gandhi’s analysis of 
economic violence is very significant for understanding why so many 
millions of human beings are receptive to bin Laden and other terrorist 
messages. i 


Terrorists and Means—Ends Analysis 


Gandhi was very aware of terrorists, their arguments, and their 
refutations of his position. Indeed, throughout his life, he attempted to 
engage in dialogue with terrorists in order to understand their positions 
and to attempt to persuade them of the greater morality and 
effectiveness of nonviolence. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 
contains numerous writings on terrorism and terrorists, often addressed 
to extremists, anarchists, and revolutionaries.? 

Gandhi's Hind Swaraj, written in only ten days in November 1909 
while on a ship returning from England to South Africa, may be his 
most important single work for grasping the fundamental principles 
of his life and his philosophy.* Gandhi formulated Hind Swaraj as a 
dialogue between a newspaper Editor, representing Gandhi’s views, 
and a Reader, representing the contrasting views of “modern” Indians, 
including expatriates he had met in London. These Indian expatriates 
' included those who accepted violence and terrorism as legitimate means 
in the struggle for independence from British colonial rule. A particular 
mention may be made of V.D. Savarkar (1883-1966), who lived in 
London during 1906-1910 and was an influential figure among the 
Indian expatriates. The revolutionary Madan Lal Dhingra (1887-1909), 
who came under Savarkar’s influence, asassinated Sir William Curzon— 
Wyllie, the aide-de-camp to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for 
India, on 1 July 1909, a few days before Gandhi arrived in London. The 
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same Savarkar is also believed to have had a great influence on the 
assassination of Gandhi on 30 January 1948. The assassin, Nathuram 
Godse, was a Savarkar follower. In his Rediscoverig Gandhi, Yogesh 
Chadha devotes considerable time to reconstructing the hatching of 
the plot and the assassination of Gandhi and the debate over whether 
Savarkar was directly responsible for Godse’s killing of Gandhi. Many 
passages expressing Gandhi’s views on Krishnavarma Shyamji, 
Savarkar, Dhingra, and terrorists or those justifying violence and 
terrorism can be found throughout The Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Although Gandhi sometimes asserts that Madan Lal Dhingra and 
other terrorists act in a cowardly manner, since they are willing to inflict 
violence on others without suffering the violence themselves, such a 
simple impression can be misleading. On the whole, Gandhi’s approach 
is very different from that of President George Bush and his 
administration after 9/11. Unlike Bush, who repeatedly described the 
terrorists as cowards who simply envy and resent our freedom, Gandhi 
acknowledges that terrorists are often patriots who act with courage 
and are willing to die for their cause. 

In this regard, Gandhi’s position on terrorism is similar to a position 
on violence that he expressed in numerous passages. Some soldiers 
and other perpetrators of violence have high ideals, are brave, and are 
more courageous than the cowardly response of so—called nonviolent 
people who are passive and refuse to get involved in resisting oppresion 
and injustice. Gandhi prefers courageous violence to cowardice. 
However, he usually adds a third alternative, that of the Satyagrahi, the 
nonviolent peace and justice activist, who expresses the most moral 
and spiritual position; this is the bravest position that requires the 
greatest courage in voluntarily accepting self-sacrifice and self- 
suffering without inflicting violence on others. 

Gandhi strongly refutes the terrorist position. First, although some 
terrorists are brave, there is a morally and spiritually superior position 
that requires far more courage: that of nonviolent resistance in which a 
person would refuse to inflict violence and suffering on others. Second, 
Gandhi repeatedly claimed that Indian expatriate terrorists and other 
proponents of “modern civilization” actually” imitate the worst features 
of colonial and other oppressors. Indians, as victims who accept the 
legitimacy of terrorism, are linked in the Gandhian thinking with the 
violence and terrorism of the modern civilization of the British 
oppressor. Violence and terror, if successful in driving out the British, 
` will lead to a false independence, not real Swaraj, in which Indian violent 
oppressors simply replace British oppressors. Third and most 
importantly, expanding the second objection, Gandhi repeatedly 
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introduces his famous analysis of the integral relation of means and 
ends. 

Gandhi rejects utilitarianism and many other contemporary 
positions, including various justifications of terrorism, which maintain 
that the ends justify the means. We must emphasize both means and 
ends and their integral, mutually reinforcing relations. On the whole, 
Gandhi places even more emphasis on means because he tells us tht 
we often have much greater control over our means, whereas noble 
ends may be unattainable because of unintended consequences or 
because they express ideals that are beyond our power of realization. 

Regardless of short-term benefits, Gandhi repeatedly emphasizes 
that we cannot use violence to overcome violence and achieve 
nonviolence. We cannot use terror and terrorism to overcome terrorism 
and achieve real security free from terror. If we use violent and impure 
means, these will shape violent and impure ends regardless of our 
moralistic self—justifying slogans and ideology. 

In a language similar to formulations of the law of karma, Gandhi 
repeatedly warns us that violence leads to more violence, terror leads 
to more terror, and we become entrapped in an endless vicious cycles 
of escalating violence. The only way to move towards more nonviolent 
ends, free from terror and terrorism, is to introduce nonviolent causal 
factors through the adoption of nonviolent means. Such nonviolent 
factors will begin to weaken the causal factors that produce violent 
chain reactions and will undermine the mutually reinforcing causal 
relations that keep us trapped in destructive cycles of violence. 

Gandhi's warning and critique can be illustrated by any of the 
contemporary sites of overt terrorism. In the Middle East, more 
powerful Israeli governments and their military forces have spent 
decades inflicting terror and terrorism on Palestinians in order to break 
the Palestinian will of resistance and achieve security for Israel. And 
for decades, Palestinians have attempted to inflict terror and terrorism 
on Israelis in order to break the Israeli will and achieve Palestinian 
objectives. The result has been mutually reinforcing, escalating cycles 
of violence and terrorism with no real security for either Palestinians 
or Israelis. 

The most obvious illustration, at the centre of the Bush 
Administration’s post-9/11 war on terrorism, is the US war in Iraq 
that began in March 2003. Through pre-emptive war and the 
overwhelming use of means of terror, including actions and policies of 
terrorism that involved larger regional and global objectives, the US 
would overcome terrorist threats and be more secure. Instead, the US 
has found itself drained economically and militarily, trapped in a 
quagmire of escalating violence and war without end. Before March 
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2003, Iraqis had been terrorised by the brutal Saddam Hussein 
dictatorship, but there was no evidence of Al Qaeda or other terrorist 
links or weapons of mass destruction threatening US security. Following 
Gandhi's approach, we can better understand how US terror and 
terrorism has not trapped the US in destructive cycles of violence; it 
has created and conditioned new forms of anti-US terror-so that today 
Iraq is indeed a centre of terrorism. Such massive US violence has made 
the US much more vulnerable to terrorism and much less secure. 

In many respects, Gandhi’s means~ends analysis is similar to the 
Buddha’s formulation of this Doctrine of Dependent Origination 
(pratitya—samutpada). Through his formulation of the twelve links or 
factors, Buddha analyses how we become imprisoned in this cyclical 
world of existence (samsara), the world of suffering (dukkha). Samsara is 
the world of dynamic, impermanent, interdependent relatively. There 
is not one independent, absolute cause to our entrapment in this world 
of suffering. Each relative and contingent factor is conditioned as well 
as conditioning; caused by antecedent causal conditions and is itself a 
causal factor shaping future conditions. The Buddhist path involves 
identifying these causal factors and gradually weakening the causal 
links that keep us trapped in cycles of ignorance and suffering by 
introducing more ethical and spiritual causal factors. 

Gandhi’s means-ends approach to violence, terror, and terrorism 

shares much with this particular Buddhist orientation and other Indian 
orientations. Violence, terror, and terrorism are not independent, 
inevitable, eternal, or absolute. They exist within a violent phenomenal 
world of impermanent, interdependent relativity. Terrorism and other 
forms of violence are caused and conditioned, and they themselves 
become causes and condition other violent consequences that then 
become new violent causal factors. The path and goal for Gandhi 
involves focusing on the means that allow you to decondition such 
violent causal factors and conditions, to introduce nonviolent causes 
and conditions; that will lead to more noriviolent results that will then 
become new causal factors moving you closer to your nonviolent ends. 
The means-ends relation involves mutual interaction, since the 
adoption of nonviolent ideals as ends will also have a causal influence 
on shaping appropriate means. 
_ Inthis way one aims at transforming the causally connected, means- 
ends, interdependent whole, of which you are an integral part, from 
one constituted through ignorance, violence, and suffering to a more 
moral and spiritual relational whole. This very process of means—ends 
causal transformation, by which one transforms relations with others 
in order to serve their needs, is the very process by which one transforms 
one’s own self towards greater freedom and self-realization. 
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Here and in so many other ways, it is important to note that Gandhi, 
while deeply influenced by Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain approaches and 
analysis, is not a “traditional” Hindu or Indian. He is an original, 
creative thinker who often rejects dominant, traditional, Indian 
approaches and reconstitutes positions in new ways. To use the present 
illustration, Gandhi accepts the rather traditional Indian approach of 
viewing the karmic world of illusion in terms of causally connected 
negative relations of ignorance, violence, bondage, and suffering. 
However, unlike most of traditional Indian philosophy that views this 
worldly existence as imprisonment in vicious causal cycles and has the 
spiritual goal of freeing oneself from such worldly involvement, Gandhi 
places a much higher value on our human relations in this world. For 
him, an essential part of the moral and spiritual path is the 
transformation rather than the transcendence of such violent human 
relations. 


Gandhi's Preventative Approach and Short-term Violence 


The tremendous contribution of Gandhi’s approach to 9/11, terrorism, 
and violence lies not in any insights about how to respond when the 
terrorist is about to strike, but rather about what to do beforehand. 
Gandhi's major focus is always on preventative measures that we must 
take in order to transform and remove the violent conditions and causes 
before they reach the point of exploding into terror and terrorism. 

This emphasis by Gandhi on the larger picture and the need for 
preventative approaches should be evident from previous sections, 
especially from the formulations of Gandhi’s deeper and broader 
analysis of violence and terror, including economic violence, and his 
analysis of means—ends relations in terms of a larger framework for 
getting at roots causes and conditions underlying violence and 
terrorism. As- Gandhi repeatedly warns us, if we do not understand 
and respond to the larger framework of complex, multidimensional, 
interrelated structures and relations of violence, if we do not address 
the root causes, conditions, and dynamics of violence, then our short- 
term responses will not be sufficient for dealing with escalating violence 
and future terrorism. 

This is why Gandhi, in his approach to violence and nonviolence, 
devotes so much time and effort to a radically different model of 
education with emphasis on character building and moral and spiritual 
development. This is why he is preoccupied with expanding our 
psychological awareness and analysis of how we constitute and must 
decondition ego—driven selfishness and greed, defence mechanisms 
responding to fear and insecurity, hatred, aggression, ard other violent 
intentions and inner states of consciousness. This is also why Gandhi 
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is so attentive to political, cultural, social, economic, linguistic, religious, 
and other aspects of our overall socialization that contribute to, tolerate, 
and justify violence, terror, and terrorism. — 

A frequent response to such a Gandhian nonviolent approach is 
that it may have value for longterm preventative measures, but what 
do we do about the short-term threat of terrorism? Unfortunately, the 
argument goes, we cannot wait for long-term educational and other 
preventative measures gradually to reconstitute our human relations 
in more nonviolent, ethical, and truth ways. We live in a contemporary 
world of terrorists who are intent on inflicting terrorism on us right 
now. 

In this regard, it is important to emphasize that Gandhi's 
preventative measures are intended not only for the gradual long-term 
changes that are most important for dealing with violence, terror, and 
terrorism. His preventative approach also has profound short-term 
benefits. 

If I am relating to someone intent on inflicting short-term violence, 
there are many Gandhian responses that may be effective in preventing 
violence and terrorism. If I manage to limit my own ego, achieve a 
larger perspective, and empathize with feelings of the terrorist, even if 
I find them inadequate and dangerous, this may allow for dialogue 
and for creating non-threatening relations with the other. In addition, 
as Gandhi repeatedly asserts, while intellectual approaches with 
rational analysis often have no real transformative effect on the other, 
approaches of the heart involving deep personal emotions and feelings 
often have profound, relational, transformative effects. If I refuse to 
strike back and am willing to embrace self-sacrifice and self-suffering, 
this can disrupt the expectations of the violent other, lead to a decentring 
and reorienting of an extremely violent situation, and touch the heart 
of the other. Throughout his writings on Satyagraha and other methods 
for resisting and transforming violence, Gandhi proposes numerous 
ways for relating to short-term violence and moving towards conflict 
resolution grounded in truth and nonviolence. 

Nevertheless, I acknowledge that Gandhi’s nonviolent propsals are 
sometimes completely ineffective in preventing certain kinds of short- 
time violence. I would submit that non-Gandhian proposals are also 
ineffective in preventing such violence. What does one do about the 
suicide terrorist about to explode a bomb? What does one do about the 
madman about to shoot innocent people? What does one do about the 
pilot about to drop napalm on innocent civilians? What does one do 
about the determined rapist as the victim is being raped? 

The major difficulty with these and related questions, often 
presented as refutations of Gandhi’s approach, is that there is no 
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opportunity for empathy, communication, changing causes, and 
conditions and human relations, or any of the other preventative 
measures that are the strength of Gandhi's orientation. Terrorism and 
other forms of violence are at the explosive stage and beyond our 
nonviolent preventative interventions. They are also often expressed 
through completely impersonal structures and relations in which there 
is no possibility for constructive, personal, nonviolent interaction. 

It may surprise some readers to learn that Mahatma Gandhi, the 
best-known twentieth-century proponent of peace and nonviolence, 
sometimes concludes that violence is a necessary response. To 
understand on what grounds Gandhi allows for violent preventative 
-intervention in certain extreme situations, we must turn to his key 
distinction between absolute truth and relative truth. Although 
Gandhi's distinction of relative and absolute truth resembles 
formulations of the “doctrine of two truths” found in Indian philosophy, 
Gandhi's approach in significantly different from the one found in 
Sankara’s Advait Vedanta or Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika Buddhism. 


Absolute Truth, Relative Truth, and Terrorism 


In'many of his writings, Gandhi conveys the impression of a rather 
simple, rigid absolutist with respect to violence, nonviolence, and other 
ethical and spiritual concepts and values. A more comprehensive and 
adequate ‘examination reveals a Gandhi who is much-more nuanced 
and recognizes the complexity and difficulty of sorting out and 
resolving conflicts and contradictions in human relations. 

It is true that Gandhi is firm in upholding ideals of absolute truth, 
love, and nonviolence. In terms of such absolutes, he resists many 
contemporary views of complete subjectivism or unlimited facile 
relativism. Gandhi would never agree that the infliction of terror and 
terrorism may be wrong for him, but it may be right for the terrorist. 

What is often overlooked is that Gandhi also repeatedly emphasizes 
that he and others exist in this world as relative, finite beings of limited 
embodied conciousness. Our knowledge is conditioned and 
perspectival. As Gandhi repeatedly tells us, he at most has “glimpses” 
of absolute truth and nonviolence. Since we have partial truths, we 
should be tolerant and open to other points of view; others Have 
different relative perspectives and glimpses of truth that we do not 
have. Our ethical and spiritual path is to move from one relative truth 
to greater relative truth. As relative finite beings with limited 
knowledge, we often misjudge situations and even misjudge our 
motives, and that is why we must learn from our errors in the movement 
towards greater truth and nonviolence. I previously emphasized 
Gandhi’s focus on intentions as essential to the good-will and his 
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rejection of utilitarianism and consequentialism. It is also an error to 
classify Gandhi’s approach as Kantian or purely deontological. In 
Gandhi's approach, one must focus on both intentions and results, as 
seen in his emphasis on both means and ends. Gandhi is very practical 
and there is something very pragmatic about his approach to violence 
and terrorism. Often we have the best of intentions, but our experiments 
in truth are failures because of unintended negative consequences. 
Sometime Gandhi assesses and reconsiders his own motives and 
intentions based on later negative consequences. In short, Gandhi may 
emphasize intentions and means, but his approach includes the 
importance of both intentions and consequences and hew they are often 
dialectically and integrally connected. 

One of the most arrogant and dangerous human moves is to make 
what is relative into an absolute. This is the move of those inflicting 
terrorism; whether emanating from Al Qaeda and other militant 
Islamists or from militants in Washington and the military—industrial 
complex, who act as if they possess the absolute truth and the other is 
absolutely evil. This may pose the greatest challenge to Gandhi’s 
approach to violence, terror, and terrorism: How to deal with others 
who reject the relative—absolute distinction and Gandhi's inclusivistic, 
tolerant approach and framework? 

How does this absolute-relative distinction guide Gandhi in 
approaching the most difficult cases of terrorism and violence we have 
cited: those challenges in which the terrorists or perpetrators of violence 
reject Gandhi’s inclusive, tolerant approach, claim that they possess 
the absolute. truth, and are at the explosive point of inflicting terror 
and extreme violence? Unlike some critical interpreters, I do not think 
that Gandhi is rendered passive. He is not reduced to inaction and 
simply allowing terrorist acts to take place. 

` In extreme cases, in which there are no nonviolent options with 
any possibility of success, Gandhi suggests that we may use necessary 
violence in the cause of nonviolence. We act, using violent means if 
necessary, to prevent the terrorism or extreme violence because that is 
the least violent, effective response possible. Consistent with other 
responses in his writings, Gandhi would tell us to use violent means if 
necessary in order, say, to stop the suicide bomber about to kill many 
innocent human beings. 

It is essential that we distinguish such a Gandhian response from 
the usual, dominant, violent actions and policies endorsed as necessary 
in the war on terrorism and for dealing with other forms of crime and 
violence. First, Gandhi would only advocate such violent means as a 
last resort, when preventative measures have failed and there are no 
remaining nonviolent alternatives. Gandhi, for example, could never 
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support Bush’s “doctrine of pre-emptive war,” used to justify the 
invasion and war in Iraq. In such a situation—in which there were no 
Iraqi weapons of mass destruction, no Iraqi links with Al Qaeda or 
9/11, and no evidence of an Iraqi imminent threat to the US—Gandhi 
would view such a doctrine, justifying war in order to prevent some 
potential future threat, as an early resort, not a last resort. For Gandhi, 
99 per cent of the time that we resort to violence, there are nonviolent 
options and means that we have overlooked or are unwilling to 
consider. 

Second, even in those extreme cases in which we have exhausted 
nonviolent options and in which we are forced to use violent means to 
avoid much greater violence, Gandhi's approach is radically different 
from that of the usual proponents of such violent means. Even when 
we are engaged in relative violence, we must always uphold the 
absolute truth, the ideal of absolute nonviolence. We must never glorify 
violence, even when it is necessary and we have no nonviolent relative 
options. When we use violence, what we do is tragic and is a terrible 
thing. It may be necessary, but it is not moral. That we live in a world 
of violence, terror, and terrorism is an indication of human failure. That 
we are forced to use violence is also an indication of human failure; 
that we have failed to create preventative nonviolent structures, 
relations, and conditions and to take nonviolent actions that could have 
avoided the need for such violence. Rather than extol and celebrate 
such violence, we should be saddened, seek forgiveness and work 
towards reconciliation. 

Most importantly, by maintaining the absolute ideal of nonviolence, 
we approach the use of necessary violence with an attitude, intentions, 
and goals informed by a commitment to nonviolence. This means that 
we severely limit the need for violence and we restrict to a minimum 
the intensity and extent of such relative violence. This means that even 
when we engage in such tragic relative violence, we then do everything 
possible to change conditions and human relations to avoid the 
repetition of such violence. 


Relating to the Other 


Ever since René Descartes’s well-known formulation of his process of 
methodological doubt, resulting in the conclusion that the only thing 
of which he could be absolutely certain was the existence of his own 
ego, Western thought has increasingly focused on the primacy of the 
self. The modern focus on the primacy of the I-me self or ego, with its 
focus on self-interest and individual realization, is reflected in our 
socialization, our economic system, our educational system, our legal 
system, our culture, and all aspects of our life. In this sense, nationalism 
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often appeals to a kind of collective ego; the nation is ideologically 
presented as embodying and expressing the essence of the individual 
self of its citizens. As Descartes established, such a focus on the primacy 
of the self renders problematic any meaningful relations with the other, 
and one is constantly confronted with the possibilities of solipsism and 
various forms of self—alienation. 

Gandhi not only disagrees with this focus on the primacy of the 
ego, but he advocates a radical inversion of the self—other relation. As 
in the case of the Buddha, Gandhi maintains that the construction and 
focus on the primacy of one’s self leads to illusion, unhappiness, 
selfishness and greed, violence, war, and lack of ethical and spiritual 
development. Gandhi, in complete contrast to dominant Western 
modern orientions, proposes that we focus on the primacy of the other, 
by striving to reduce ourself to a state of egoless consciousness and by 
directing our attention towards serving the needs of the other. 

Ever since 9/11, with the overwhelming emphasis on terror and 
terrorism, there has been an increasing anti-Gandhian focus on the 
primacy of self with the devaluation of the other as the enemy and as 
evil. This, of course, is true of those who planned, perpetrated, and 
supported the terrorism of 9/11, but it is also true of those in charge of 
the US-led “war on terrorism.” Both view the world in rigid, 
dichotomous, Manichean terms. We are good and the other is evil. You 
are either with us or you are with the enemy. For Osama bin Laden and ~ 
Al Qaeda, the US and those aligned with it are infidels, an-eyil enemy 
that must be terrorised through policies and acts of terrorism. For the 
neoconservatives, within the Bush Administration and as part of the 
Project for a New American Century and other conservative think- 
tanks shaping Washington’s policies, militant Islamists and others 
resisting US truth and goodness are evil, enemies that must be destrqyed 
through violence and terrorism. 

This may at first seem to be a surprising claim. It is certainly true of 
certain militant Islamists directly involved in the terrorism of 9/11, 
but what about the neoconservatives (“neocons”) in charge of 
Washington’s “war on terrorism?” If one reads the policy positions of 
those identified with the Project fora New American Century and other 
neoconservative policy makers (Vice-President Richard Cheney, 
Secretary of Defence Donald Rumsfeld, Assistant Secretary of Defence 
Paul Wolfowitz, Richard Pearle, William Kristol, and other leading 
neocons), the same pattern emerges. We are in possession of truth and 
goodness, and as the world’s only superpower, we have both the 
capacity and the moral duty to ensure that our absolute values are 
applied globally. Our own national interest is identical with the interest 
of truth and morality. Iraq comes first as we use our power, including 
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extreme shock and awe violence if necessary, to remake Iraq in ways 
consistent with our own model of truth and goodness. Then Iranians, 
Syrians, Lebanese, Palestinians, and others, in awe of our determination 
and capacity to inflict terror on our enemies, will be receptive to such 
radical restructuring according to our values and interests. In our 
attempt to remake the region and the world, we are good and our 
enemies are evil. You can join us, and be part of the coalition of truth 
and goodness, or can oppose us or refuse to join us, in which case you 
support or tolerate terrorism and are part of the axis and the forces of 
evil. Since we already possess truth and goodness, we do not have to 
learn from other points of view. If you do not follow our position, you 
are of no consequence and you will become dysfunctional and 
eventually extinct since our position defines the future. This might seem 
like an unbelievable exaggeration or caricature if it were not tragically 
so consistent with the assumptions and explicit positions of leading 
neoconservative policymakers. It is not that more liberal policymakers, 
often the dominant forces in the US Democratic Party, are necessarily 
less imperialistic and less willing to use violence and terrorism to 
achieve global domination, but the neoconservatives have been more 
transparent in their arrogant, unilateral, messianic intentions and goals. 

In the Gandhian approach I have presented, George Bush and 
Osama bin Laden are closer to each other than either is to Mahatma 
Gandhi. From Gandhi's point of view, each.is sometimes the mirror 
image of the other. Each serves as evil enemy and the other necessary 
for the other’s self—definition as absolute truth and goodness. And since 
each refuses to recognize the limited relativity of their partial truths 
and refuses to privilege the real needs of the other, each becomes 
trapped in arrogant self—assertions and escalating cycles of ignorance, 
violence, and terrorism. 

There should be no confusion about Gandhi’s position on the 
immediate terrorism of 9/11. He would speak out unequivocally on 
how such terrorism is unjustified and must be opposed. But he would 
also maintain that refusal to understand basic conditions, causes, and 
dynamics of escalating cycles of violence and terror, insistence that ends 
justify means, and refusal to relate to the needs of the other and the 
need for a long-term nonviolent preventative approach will guarantee 
failure in dealing with the real problems of insecurity, terror, and 
terrorism. 
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Unlike my previous Gandhi publications, J shall not provide extensive 
documentation from Gandhi's writings. Most of my analysis of Gandhi, 
such as his focus on truth (satya), violence (himsa), and nonviolence 
(ahimsa), is well known and can be found in the 100 volumes of The 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi (CWMG, New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India). For my documentation of major aspects of Gandhi’s philosophy, 
see my “Philosophical Foundations of Gandhi’s Legacy, Utopian 
Experiments, and Peace Struggles,” Gandhi Marg, VoL. 16, No. 2 
(July-September 1994) pp. 133-60; “Gandhian Perspectives on Self- 
Other Relations as Relevant to Human Values and Social Change 
Today,” in Ishwar Modi, ed., Human Values and Social Change, Rawat 
Publications, Jaipur, 2000, pp. 283-309; and “Gandhi, Contemporary 
Political Thinking, and Self—Other Relations,” in B.N. Ray, ed., 
Contemporary Political Thinking Kanishka Publishers, New Delhi, 2000, 
pp. 129-70. 

See Ronald J. Terchek, Gandhi: Struggling for Autonomy (Tanthan, MD: 
Rowmans Littlefield Publishers, 1998), pp. 11-12. 

See, for example, “My friend, the Revolutionary”; Young India, 4 
September 1925. He asserts here: “I do not regard killing or 
assassination or terrorism as good in any circumstances, whatsoever.” 
He also said: “I hold no brief for the terrorists or those who would 
encourage terrorism.” CWMG, Vol. 38, pp. 356-68. 

Swaraj means “self-rule” and “independence.” In his Hind Swaraj, 
Gandhi gives swaraj two interconnected meanings: “Indian Home 
Rule,” Gandhi’s title for his English translation of the work, and 
individual self-rule. Highly recommended is Anthony Parel ed., MK 
Gandhi, Hind Swaraj and Other Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997) with Parel’s excellent introduction. 
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Water and Human Security 


Ramesh Thakur 
Vinayak Rao 


In GANDHIAN THOUGHT and action, humanity can find some help 
it needs for sustainable development and human security. In his 
writings, Gandhi often quoted the ancient Indian text, the Ishopanishad: 
“a selfish man overutilising the resources of nature to satisfy his own 
ever-increasing needs is nothing but a thief, because using resources 
beyond one’s own needs would result in the utilisation of resources 
over which others have a right.” The moral justification for both intra- 
generational and intergenerational equity is clearly implicit in this 
saying and in a conceptual sense this saying even resonates with our 
twentieth century definition of sustainable development as propounded 
by the Brundtland Commission. In a broad sense, the Brundtland 
Commission report said: “Sustainable development is development that 
meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs.” Gandhi was surely ahead 
of his times and he realised that not only man must desist from 
exploiting man, but that he must desist from violence in any form and 
exploitations of nature and natural resources. He said: “Earth provides 
enough to satisfy every man’s need but not any man’s greed.” 

The legacy of a bountiful nature that we have inherited from our 
ancestors is to be held in sacred trust for our descendant generations 
hence, not squandered for immediate gratification. This “need-based 
consumption” idea of Gandhi has much relevance today. 

The current patterns of production and consumption are plainly 
unsustainable if they are not addressed by a new ecological ethic. More 
than anything, Gandhi emphasized the social responsibility of the 
individual and the leadership at all levels. Gandhi also practised what 
he preached: his spartan lifestyle and his living habits had a great 
ecological bearing as they exemplified the need to develop a culture of 
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resource restraint, simplicity, and friendship with nature. 

secondly, the concept of Sarvodaya enunciated by Gandhi is of 
profound significance when we confront today the enormous challenge 
of poverty. Sarvodaya, to Gandhi, really meant the universal upliftment 
or welfare of all human beings and not just the welfare or greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. It is pertinent to recall that Gandhi 
had used the term “Sarvodaya” as the title of a Gujarati translation of 
John Ruskin’s Unto This Last which had a profound impact on the 
evolution of his thinking on issues of starvation, misery, and poverty. 

Finally, Gandhi’s philosophy is a testament to a recent experience 
of humanity—colonialism in India, apartheid in South Africa, and racial 
discrimination in America to name only a few—that man-made 
inequities and injustices can indeed be confronted successfully with 
moral persuasion, enlightened governance, and collective strength of 
the community. 

The application of Gandhian thought to address the modern—day 
ecological problematique has been dealt with in several writings in an 
excellent manner. It is not the scope of this paper to attempt another 
such contribution. The main focus of this paper is to highlight the human 
security dimensions of a natural resource, namely fresh water. It is 
hoped that by examining water as a multidimensional environmental 
and developmental issue, it would spur further thinking on applying 
Gandhian norms to our understanding and managing issues of 
ecological concern. 


Give Us This Day Our Daily Water 


In July of 2004 large tracts of Bangladesh and Northeast India were 
flooded. Some eleven million people were affected just in the state of 
Bihar alone. In Bangladesh, four of Dhaka’s ten million people were 
affected by floods at around the same time. Of course, this also affects 
the supply of potable water: “water, water everywhere and not a drop 
to drink,” indeed! And as the flood waters receded, corpses of drowned 
livestock and people created fresh fears of an epidemic of diseases. 
Water is indispensable and irreplaceable. Yet supply is in steep 
decline because global fresh water consumption has been rising at more 
than double the rate of population growth. The consumption of fresh 
water continues to increase in aggregate and per capita; fresh water 
accounts for only a tiny fraction of total water resources; increasing 
amounts of water are being polluted by industrial waste discharges. 
A country is “water stressed” if its water consumption exceeds more 
than 10 per cent of total supply. Some 80 countries accounting for 40 
per cent of the world’s population are already facing serious water 
shortages. The proportion will rise to two-thirds by the year 2025 if 
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present trends are not checked. The practice of withdrawing 
groundwater in amounts bigger than Mother Nature’s capacity to renew 
it is widespread, from the US to Mexico, China, India, and the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

In parts of China and India water tables are falling from one to 
three metres each year and 80 per cent of rivers are too toxic to support 
fish. Over the next quarter century, half the world’s people will face 
problems finding enough fresh water for farming and drinking. 

More than 20 per cent of all fresh water species are threatened 
because dams and water withdrawals have destroyed the free-flowing 
ecosystems essential for their survival. Fertilizer run-off and chemical 
pollution pose increasingly serious hazards to public health. Over one- 
third of the world’s population lives within 60 kms of the coast, where 
sewage remains the largest source of contamination. 


Human Security 


In parts of Africa women and girls have to spend up to three hours 
each day fetching water. The effort burns up energy that is more than 
one-third of their daily food intake. Such household chores also help 
to keep girls away from school. l 

' But what does all this have to do with security? 

In the traditional framework, security is viewed in relation to the 
absence of wars between countries. In order to defend the nation, to 
pursue national security, many governments have called on citizens to 
make the ultimate sacrifice. This puts the individual at the service of 
the state, including killing others and being killed oneself, as and when 
called for duty by the government of the day. 

Human security puts the individual at the centre of debate, analysis, 
and policy. He or she is paramount; the state is but a collective 
instrument to protect human life and enhance human welfare. The 
fundamental components of human security—the security of people 
against threats to personal safety and life—can be put at risk by external 
aggression, but also by factors within a country, including “security” 
forces. One “leg” of human security is in the human rights tradition 
which sees the state as the problem and the source of threats to 
individual security. The other is in the development agenda that sees 
the state as the necessary agent for promoting human security. Both 
are reflected in the UN policy discourse, and indeed may well explain 
why the human security discourse first arose within the United Nations. 

The multidimensional approach to security sacrifices precision for 
inclusiveness. “Realists” could legitimately argue that only a lean 
conception of security can provide an effective policy tool to cope with 
the mean enemies of the international jungle. They should get real. In 
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many countries the state is a tool of a narrow family, clique, or sect. 
The majority of today’s conflicts are internal, over government or 
territory. “Real” security threats are sector-specific for Muslims, Jews, 
Tamils, Kosovars, Kurds, and blacks in apartheid South Africa, and 
Shiites in Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. 

One possible solution to the definitional dilemma is to focus on 
security poliey in relation to crisis, short of which it is more accurate to 
assesss welfare gains and losses—the development agenda. Even if we 
limit “security” to threats to the core integrity of our unit of analysis 
(human life), many non-traditional concerns merit the gravity of the 
security label and require exceptional policy response, including for 
some countries the threat of total inundation due to rising sea levels 
caused by global warming. The annual mortality correlates of Afro— 
Asiatic poverty—low life expectancy, high maternal and infant 
mortality, much of it due to lack of safe wter—run into several million. 

Five million people die each year of water related diseases around 
the world. When rape is used as an instrument of war and ethnic 
cleansing, when thousands are killed by floods resulting from a ravaged 
countryside, when citizens are killed by their own security forces, then 
the concept of national security is of zero analytic and policy utility. To 
insist on national security at the expense of human security would be 
to trivialise “security” in many real world circumstances to the point 
of sterility, bereft of any practical meaning. A country would not tolerate 
thousands of its citizens being killed every year by a foreign army. 
Why should the deadly effects of air and water borne toxins be treated 
differently? 

Preventable annual deaths, even on this scale, cannot be 
accommodated within the analytical framework of “national security”; 
but they can in “human security.” The reformulation of national into 
human security is simple. Yet it has profound consequences for how 
we see the world, how we organise our political affairs, how we make 
choices in public and foreign policy, and how we relate to fellow human 
beings from many different countries and civilisations. 

Human security gives us a template for international action. It 
serves both as the font of other individual and societal values and as a 
powerful mobilising and convening concept for the improvement of 
the human conditions so as to achieve a better and safer life for all. For, 
the choice between national security and human security is ultimately 
a choice between competing policies for ordering the world and 
conducting its affairs by ways and means that make us all more or less 
secure as peoples, cultures, or countries. 

That is, not only is national security analytically deficient. The 
narrow definition of security falsifies the policy process as well. The 
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military is only one of several interest groups competing for the 
authoritative allocation of collective goods. “National security” is used 
to privilege the military sector and divert enormous sums of money 
into armaments while failing to protect citizens from chronic insecurities 
of hunger, disease, shelter, crime, and environmental hazards. Rational 
policymakers will allocate resources to those components of security 
whose marginal return is greater. From this point of view, it is difficult 
to think of a better security investment than sustainable water supplies. 
Environmental Security 

This paper lies at the intersection of two trends in contemporary 
international discourse: the rise of environmental consciousness and 
the conceptual broadening of security studies. Environmental security 
has three different meanings. - 

When we say that environmental factors are as critical to global 
peace as arms control and disarmament, the analytical focus is still on 
traditional, interstate conflict. Environmental factors become 
explanations for international conflict, and the critical challenge is to 
mitigate and manage the impact of environmental degradation on 
global security. 

Alternatively, we could say that wars and environmental stress are 
often an affront to human dignity and also life-threatening. In this case, 
the central focus of analysis is human security, and war and 
environmental pressures become factors to be studied for their impact 
on human security: increased death and injury, and spread of infectious 
disease and mortality rates, on the one hand; and diminished life 
expectancy and access to food and water, on the other. 

Or thirdly, and finally, we could be interested in the environment 
in its own right. We may then wish to examine the impact of human 
habits (consumption, patterns of production, social practices), or of war 
and conflict, on the environment. For example, when nuclear weapons 
are tested or used, what is their impact on the environment? What is 
the short, medium and long-term impact of our economic dependence 
on extractive and manufacturing industries that are heavily polluting 
on the health and viability of the environment and shrinking 
biodiversity? 

The three different conceptual meanings are not always as clearcut 
in practice as they appear analytically. For example, damage to the 
environment, from whatever source, can aggravate food, water and 
health insecurities; this can generate restiveness against the government 
and outbreaks of instability; the deteriorating food and political 
situation can provoke an outflow of large numbers of people; if the 
exodus is sufficiently large, the burden on receiving countries can be 
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heavy enough to raise cross-border tensions to the point of armed 
conflict; in the resulting war, food, water and other environmental assets 
can become tools and targets of fighting, as the multidimensional crisis 


gets trapped in a self—perpetuating cycle. 
Water and Conflict 


Let us look a little more closely at the first two, while leaving the third 
for another time and place. Resources can be causes, tools, or targets of 
warfare. Disputes over water can cause conflict between nations. 
Upstream states can use water as a tool of warfare by manipulating 
shared river basins to inflict pain on other riparian states. The 
infrastructure of water supplies—dams, irrigation systems, desalination 
plants and reservoirs—can be the targets of attack in times of war. Food 
scarcity and famine, which can be caused by mismanagement of water 
resources, is relevant to conflict to the extent that they can generate 
domestic instability and breakdown of law and order, or provoke mass 
migration of people to other countries and a consequential increase in 
cross-border tensions. 

As the resource crunch and environmental damage worsen, some 
states could resort to military means to protect themselves from the 
cross-border environmental, social, and political consequences of global 
ecocide. Alternatively, if a regime shows itself to be criminally negligent 
with respect to protecting the environment, then, to the extent that there 
is an emerging new norm of international intervention, does the 
international community have the responsibility to protect the 
environment—the common heritage of humankind—even at the price 
of violating state sovereignty? 

Another source of potential interstate conflict over water lies in the 
fact that more than 150 river systems are shared by at least two countries. 
Competing claims to exclusive economic zones and the fisheries that 
lie therein also have the potential to provoke tensions and conflict 
among many countries. In some cases fishing disputes in EEZ are 
intertwined with historical claims to island territories. Some regions, 
including North-east Asia, lack functioning multilateral forums in 
which the competing claims can be mediated and disputes adjudicated. 

More importantly for today’s purpose, environmental pressures 
can degrade human security by causing death and injury, promoting 
the spread of infectious diseases, lowering life expectancy and 
diminishing access to food and water. 

Half of the world’s six billion people lack proper sanitation, and 
One. billion cannot get safe drinking water. Three—quarters of these 
people’ live in Asia. Those of us privileged enough to live in wealthy 
industrialised countries cannot easily imagine the squalor in which the 
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other half is condemned to live everyday. Surface water-borne bacterial 
contamination has the most devastating impact on the poorest members 
of society, especially undernourished women and children who are 
vulnerable to disease and illness and lack speedy access to doctors and 
medicines when they do fall ill. 

East Asia’s mainly marine environment combines aspects of food 
security (almost 70 per cent of ocean fisheries are fully exploited or 
over-—fished) and water security. More than half the world’s fish catch 
is taken in Asian waters; 42 per cent of the world’s registered tonnage 
is in Asia; China, Japan, South Korea, Taiwan and Thailand are among 
the top ten fishing entities in the world. Marine pollution in East Asia 
is relevant more to human than national security through its impact on 
human health, in particular from contamination of marine fish stock. 
The two Koreas, eastern China, Taiwan, and the Russian Far East have 
extensive coastal systems and are dependent on the marine environment 
for quality of life and health. One of the most densely populated and 
fastest developing regions in the world, North-east Asia’s marine 
ecosystem is béing polluted through discharge of agro—industrial 
effluents and heavy vessel traffic. 

The irretrievable loss of biodiversity is also a serious threat to human 
security. Because wild plants are genetic sources of resistance to disease 
and drought, conserving biodiversity-is essential to long-term human 
health and food security. Medicines derived from plants are the primary 
source of healthcare for more than half the world’s people. About 12 
per cent of the world’s quarter—million plant species are said to be at 
risk, threatened by deforestation and by land and water degradation. 

There is a fundamental paradox involved in the relationship 
between environmental degradation and human security. On the one 
hand, poverty aggravates both ecological strains and pressures and 
weakens the state and societal capacity and will to tackle them 
effectively and in time. Poor countries, and the poorest people in the 
poor countries, get trapped in the vicious cycle of ever-increasing 
assaults on the Earth’s resources and environment in order to cope with 
the increasingly harsh consequences of that assault. On the other hand, 
once basic human needs are satisfied, people pursue ever-expanding 
consumer welfare which in time threatens the very basis of assuring 
basic needs. That is, once human security is assured, lifestyle 
consumption patterns place increasing stress on the resources (through 
depletion of finite stocks of non-renewable resources) and the 
environment (through pollution, global warming, etc.). Increasing 
environmental degradation in turn aggravates basic human insecuriti 
like inadequate food and water supplies alongside greater na 
cum—manmade disasters like flooding and acid rain. 
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Ever-—increasing stress on nature’s life-support systems and the 
Earth’s resource base will have at least as serious consequences for 
human security as military aggression by a foreign enemy. The physical 
consequences of deforestation and land degradation include 
desertification, loss of soil fertility, increased and more severe boom- 
bust cycles of drought and flooding, and diminished food production 
and freshwater resources. The social consequences include more acute 
poverty, increased conflict over land tenure and access to water, and 
mass movement of people forced to migrate to more hospitable 
habitations. 

As unsustainable human activity eats into the Earth’s stock of 
resources and causes irreparable damage to the environment, we risk 
decreasing ability to satisfy the minimum food, water, health, and 
housing needs of growing numbers of people. That is, unsound 
environmental practices aggravate human insecurities. For example, 
how much land will disappear underground as a result of rising sea 
levels caused by global warming, which in turn is caused by human 
activity, displacing how many hundreds of million people? How will 
we mitigate the human security consequences of increasing water 
scarcity caused by rising population, water consumption in households 
and for agricultural and industrial purposes, and water pollution? 

One vivid example of the-potential impact of environmental 
damage on human security and welfare comes from the massive project 
to channel the water of the Yangtze river along 1200 km to northern 
China. About 400 million people live along the 6400 km river. The 
destruction of forests, marshes and grasslands in the uplands of western 
China over fifty years has caused water scarcity that is irreversible. 
There is also much international concern that the Three Gorges dam 
project, one of the biggest construction projects in history scheduled 
for completion by 2009, will exact a heavy toll on China’s environment. 

South Korea and Japan consume half and two-thirds more water 
per capita respectively than China. If we think of China’s billion-strong 
population, we can readily understand why any effort by China to catch 
up to its industrialised neighbours in East Asia in water usage would 
be catastrophic for already stressed water resources. Yet this is 
avoidable—China sacrifices economic development in order to appease 
foreign environmental concerns. Water consumption rises dramatically 
with urbanisation; China has been urbanising at a rapid rate; its 
household, agricultural and industrial demands for water will almost 
certainly keep rising well into the foreseeable future. Mismanagement 
of water resources, watersheds and ecosystems has already had 
negative impacts on other East Asian countries too. To what extent 
have the conversion of tidelands and silts into farmland damaged 
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Conclusion 


In some historical civilisations too there was over—exploitation of land, 
forest, and water. The distinguishing features of modern environmental 
crises include waste disposal, not just exploitation of resources to the 
point of their exhaustion; international and global scope, not 
compartmentalised geographic zones; and whole-system dimension, 
not confinement to specific sectors. 

In industrialised countries, the by-products of business and farming 
enterprises poison soils and waterways. In developing countries 
growing populations, shrinking ecosystems, large-scale deforestation, 
continuing industrialisation and rapid urbanisation are all contributing 
to massive environmental degradation. Neither group is immune to 
the consequences of environmental damage caused by the other. 

At the time of the first UN Conference on Human Environment in 
Stockholm in 1972, neither global warming nor ozone depletion was 
on the international agenda. We cannot be prepared, but we should 
expect, yet unknown ecological surprises in the next 20-30 years of 
comparable magnitude and gravity. The security of the environment is 
critical to human survival, individual health, community well-being, 
and economic activity. Environmental global perils do not fit neatly 
into the traditional security paradigm of threat and defence organised 
around territorial borders. The exploitation of nature on an 
unsustainable scale is better described as the “appropriation” or 
“colonisation” of nature. The need for global governance arises as much 
from managing global perils (the consequences of the failure to follow 
sustainable practices, such as ozone depletion, climate change, 
deforestation, threats to biodiversity) as from global commons (shared 
resources of the international community as a whole not subject to 
private or national ownership). 
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- Morality, Legality, and Human 
Rights: Gandhi and Ambedkar 
in a Rights Framework 


~ 


~ Munmun Jha , 


Introduction 


Wen JAWAHARLAL NEHRU sought to establish the first human 
rights organization in India, the Indian Civil Liberties Union in 1936, 
Mahatma Gandhi, the supreme leader of the Congress party and 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s mentor, refused to join the efforts on the pretext 
that it would be a` “political organization.” He wrote to Nehru: “If you 
will not misunderstand me, I would like you to keep me free of the 
(work of the) Union. I do not like for the time being to join any political 
institution.”! This was a seemingly unexpected response from Gandhi, 
an acknowledged champion of human rights. was he no sympathethic 
to the idea of human rights? 

Gandhi has been attributed as being the inspiration or model for 
various rights struggles around the world. The names of Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Nelson Mandela readily come to mind as those who have 
successfully led civil liberties struggles in their respectives countries. 
The influence of Gandhi is, of course, all-persvasive in India where 
not only political parties,‘but also various rights organisations trace 
their beliefs to the “Gandhian ideology.” What is this Gandhian ideology 
that appeals to the activists? And what is its relevance today? 

' In seeking to understand the notion of human rights in the context 
of the approach and ideology of Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the 
Indian nation, I begin by examining the notion of human rights. What 
are human rights? Are they moral rights, or are they legal rights? I 
theri focus on the Indian context, sketching the views of Gandhi, and 
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contrasting these with those of Ambedkar, his arch-rival and the 
architect of the Indian constitution. I finally examine the relevance of 
the two approaches in the concluding section. 


The Notion of Human Rights 


The term “human rights” has been made familiar by its use in today’s 
international political discourse, and the prominence accorded to it by 
the media. However, its meaning is not always apparent or indisputable. 
The term “rights” has been a source of problem for philosophers and 
political scientists, and they have produced varied theories of rights. 
Without going into abstract philosophical debates, it would suffice to 
say that a right is something to which we are entitled. This word in 
ordinary English usage not only means “a lawful entitlement”; it also 
means a “just entitlement.” 

“Human rights” is an even more complex term. The idea of human 
rights or the rights of the individual is commonly associated with the 
various forms of liberal individualism as they developed in the West, 
particularly in Britain, France, and America in the sewenteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The French Declaration of the Rights of Man of 
1789 is often taken as a point of departure in discussions about human 
rights to trace the origin of some of the ideas which it proclaimed. It 
proclaimed that “all men are born free and equal”; it set out a number 
of individual rights; and held the state responsible for the “natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man.” This view of rights has much in common 
with the American Declaration of Independence of 4 July 1776.° 

The human rights movement, as we know it today, began in order 
to check state violation of constitutional rights or norms and make the 
state more accountable. More specifically, it is the result of the 
experiences of the Second World War. At the global level, rights norms 
have been institutionalized in the UN declarations and conventions. 
The Charter of the United Nations (1945) contains seven references to 
the promotion of human rights.* The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (1948) is a historic document propounding standards of rights 
of all members of the human family, as a foundation of freedom, justice, 
and peace in the world. 

There seems to be international political consensus on the list of 
rights in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which is explicitly 
endorsed by all nations. However, there is a lack of consensus among 
philosophers, political scientists, and rights scholars on the philosophy, 
origins, or justifications of the ideas of human rights. Other questions 
that occupy them relate to the universality of human rights and to the 
status of social, economic, and cultural rights. Thus debates about 
human rights have been surrounded by these questions: Is human 
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rights a modern phenomenon or has it existed since antiquity? What 
are the justifications for human rights? Are human rights universal? 
And which rights are more important? One of the many debates 
“surrounding issues of human rights is about the nature and 
hustificaiton of human rights. 

While most authors believe that human rights are vital, they 
disagree about the nature and source of authority for human rights. 
What is the nature of human rights? The contending views are that 
they are either moral rights, that is, they exist independently of any 
legal or institutional rules; or that they are legal rights, that is, they can 
only be established by a recognized authority. The idea of human rights 
seems to have a close relationship with the idea of moral rights. 
Cranston has argued that human rights are a form of moral rights, and 
they differ from other moral rights in being the “rights of all people at 
all time in all situations.”© Milne, too, argues that they are universal 
moral rights. The idea appears to be a rationally defensible one, not as 
an ideal but as a “minimum standard” which is applicable to all cultures 
and civilizations, irrespective of differences between them.” Other 
scholars, however, highlight and emphasize the aspect of human rights 
as a legal right, based on the rule of the law.5 They argue that without 
a legal status, rights cannot be enforced. In this debate it is important 
to note that where human rights are upheld by laws, they can be both 
moral as well as legal rights. 

In this very context, the question of the justification of human rights 
is perhaps more fundamental: How does being human give rise to 
rights? According to a moral or philosophical approach, human rights 
are necessary for human dignity.” Some of the sources of legitimacy 
identified are religion or morality modified by medieval philosophers, 
and later espoused by political thinkers like Locke who see human 
rights as derived from the principles of the law of nature—contending 
that human rights stem from a higher law than the state. The positivists, 
on the other hand, contend that all authority stems from what the state 
and officials have prescribed.!° And thus the debates go on. 

In the modern Indian context, Mohanty contends: 


Rights have been conceptualised not as claims recognised by the state but 
as political affirmations pursued through struggles. This is not to say that 
rights need no sanction of the state. It is to assert that even if they do not 
have the state sanction they are rights because they are accepted by the 
current stage of the human civilisation as basic conditions deserved for 
every human being. The struggle for rights seeks state TeCOe EEN but 
pursues it in society and culture to further realise it in practice.!! 


This is indeed how it was in the colonial period and in the 50 years 
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after national independence. But this way of looking at it brings 
human rights closer to the notion of natural or moral rights. Or, is it, in 
the Gandhian perspective, imposing a duty on the state to recognise 
the rights of the people? As we shall see a bit later, Gandhi’s notion of 
human rights is closer to the views of the moralists. And interestingly, 
the view of Ambedkar, is that rights are positive rights. 


Gandhi: The Moral Perspective 


The role of Gandhi in the national freedom movement can hardly be 
overemphasized. But what was his ideology as far as human rights are 
concerned? As the leader of the national freedom movement, Gandhi's 
objective was to attain independence, but his other objective was to 
save Indian society, and more specifically, Hinduism. He insisted that 
India should show her capacity to reform herself even while asking for 
freedom. His method of integrating nationalist aspirations within the 
framework of social reform explains his extraordinary tactics, for 
example, his manner of suddenly caring off a movement when the 
nature of the movement turned violent.1 

An important aspect of Gandhi’s reform was that it had to take 
place absolutely within Hinduism. This was illustrated in Poona in 
1931 when he fasted to exact fom Ambedkar his withdrawal of the 
demand of a separate eletorate for the Untouchables.'* 

His thrust was that of a social reformer campaigning amongst the 
higher castes of the Hindu community, propagating social acceptance 
of the Untouchables by the community. In this process, he renamed the 
Untouchables “Harijans” (sons of God). Hindu temples had been closed 
for entry to the Untouchables. Through various campaigns, Gandhi 
sought to bring about temple entry, and their acceptance in hotels and 
restaurants, etc.} 

Gandhi's programme of social reform was based on duties rather 
than on rights. He said very clearly that he did not care for rights, but 
for duties: 


If all simply insist on rights and no duties, there will be utter confusion 
and chaos. If instead of insisting on rights everyone does his duty, there 
will immediately be the rule of order established among mankind.'® 


Not only did he value duties more than rights, but went further to 
say that the assertion of rights might even be harmful: 


While it is true that... . hereditary inequalities must go as being injurious 
to the well-being of society, the unabashed assertion of rights of the hitherto 
downtrodden millions is equally injurious, if not more so, to the same well- 
being. The latter behaviour is probably calculated to injure the millions 
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rather than the few claimants of divine or other rights. They could but die 
a brave or cowardly death but those few dead would not bring in the orderly 
life of blissful contentment.” 


He argued that if there were any rights at all, it could only be the 
result of well-performed duties: 


It is therefore necessary to understand the correlation between rights and 
duties. I venture to suggest that rights that do not flow directly from duty 
well-performed are not worth having. a aa! ceca 
discarded the better."° 


' But what happens in case someone does not perform his duty in 
relation to someone else? Gandhi takes the example of the prince and 
the ryot (peasant). He says that if the princes, whose duty is to act as 
servants of the people, fail to perfom their duty, “the ryots not only 
owe no return duty, but the duty devolves on them of resisting the 
princely usurpation. it may be otherwise said that ryots earn the right 
of resisting the usurpation or misrule.” This resistance must, however, 
be peaceful, in keeping with the doctrine of ahimsa (nonviolence): “The 
resistance will become a crime against man in terms of duty if it takes 
the form of murder, rapine, and plunder. "19 

When H.G. Wells% sought Gandhi’s opinion on the “Rights of Man” 
drawn up by him, Gandhi argued for a “Charter of Duties” instead. 
The text of the:cable that Gandhi sent to Wells sets out his views 
regarding rights and duties in no uncertain terms. It is worth quoting 
the text in full:*! 

/ 

Received your cable. Have carefully read your five articles. You will permit 

me to say that you are in the wrong track. I feel sure that I can draw up a 

_ better charter of rights than you have drawn up. But of what good will it 
be? Who will become its guardian? If you mean propaganda or popular 
education, you have begun at the wrong end. I suggest the right way. Begin 
with a charter of Duties of Man (both M and D capitals) and I promise the 

rights will follow as spring follows winter. I write from experience. As a 

young man I began life by seeking to assert my rights and I soon discovered 

I had none, not even over my wife. So I began by discovering and 

performing my duty by my wife, my children, friends, companions, and 
society and I find today that I have greater rights perhaps than any living 
man I know. If this is too tall a claim, then I say I do not know anyone who 


possesses greater rights than L 


Gandhi takes the attitude of a social reformer calling upon the 
higher castes to accept the Untouchables. He does not say that the 
Untouchables have rights, but says that upper castes have a duty 
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towards them. When he advocates resistance, he adds that it must be 
done in the manner of Satyagraha—that is, not by asking for rights, 
but by showing the other person what his duty is. It is obvious that 
Gandhian notions are not sympathetic to human rights unless they are 
products of duties well performed. Yet the relevance of Gandhi today 
lies in the fact that many rights activists identify themselves as 
“Gandhians” or followers of Gandhi. By this, they primarily mean that 
they follow his strategy of nonviolent protest. 


Ambedkar: The Legal Perspective 


Gandhi's views can be contrasted with those of Ambedkar (1892-1956). 
Though both championed the cause of the Untouchables, their 
approaches differed widely. 

Gandhi’s work for the Untouchables was mainly done through the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, of which Ambedkar was one of the early 
members, but later resigned and became one of the foremost critics of 
both the Sangh and Gandhi.” 


What is the object of this Harijan Sevak Sangh? Is it to prepare the 
Untouchables to win their freedom from their Hindu masters, to make 
them their social and political equals? Mr Gandhi had never had any such 
object before him and he never wants to do this. This is the task of a democrat 
and a revolutionary. Mr Gandhi is neither. He is a Tory by birth as well as 
by faith. The work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh is not to raise the 
Untouchables. His main object, as every self respecting Untouchable knows, 
is to make India safe for Hindus and Hinduism. He is certainly not fighting 
the battle of the Untouchables. On the contrary, by distributing through 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh petty gifts to petty Untouchables he is buying, 
benumbing and drawing the claws of the opposition of the Untouchables 
which he knows is the only force which will disrupt the caste system and 
will establish real democracy in India. Mr Gandhi wants Hinduism and 
the Hindu caste system to remain intact. Mr Gandhi also wants the 
Untouchables to remain as Hindus. But as what? Not as partners but as 
poor relations of the Hindus. Mr Gandhi is kind to the Untouchabes. But 
for what? Only because he wants to kill, by kindness, them and their 
movement for separation and independence from Hindus. The Harijan 
Sevak Sangh is one of the many techniques which has enabled Mr Gandhi 
to be a successful humbug.” 


These are indeed strong words. But it must be remembered that 
Ambedkar never forgave Gandhi for his “fast unto death” rather than 
consenting to the demands of the Untouchables for a separate 
electorate.“4 

The Untouchables were designated as Scheduled Castes under the 
Government of India Act of 1935—and this is a term still in use. Gandhi 
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had started and popularized the term Harijan for the Untouchables 
(though many saw it as being patronizing). Ambedkar, however, 
ocntinued to use the term Untouchables.~ The term now being 
increasingly used for them is “dalit” denoting “the oppressed.”” 

Ambedkar characterized the national movement led by Gandhi as 
the “struggle for power distinguished from freedom” and accused all 
political parties of showing no concern for the cause of the 
Untouchables. He argued that the freedom movement was merely a 
movement by the Hindus to restore traditional Hindu India, and saw 
the Indian National Congress primarily as a Hindu body, “a body of 
middle-class Hindus supported by the Hindu capitalists whose object 
is not to make India free but to be independent of British control and to 
occupy places of power now occupied by the British.” He further said 
that if freedom were achieved, it would bring no benefit to the 
Untouchables: “If the kind of freedom which the Congress wants was 
achieved, there is no doubt that the Hindus would do to the 
Untouchables exactly what they have been doing in the past.””” 

He firmly believed that the caste Hindus would not concede any 
rights to the Untouchables due to the very nature of Hinduism itself: 
“The Hindus have an innate and inveterate conservatism and they have 
a religion which is incompatible with liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
i.e. with democracy.””8 It might be said that he simply did not trust the 
Hindus. 


Why should the Untouchables entrust their fate to such people? How could 
the Untouchables be legitimately asked to leave their interests into the hands 
of a people. ... who in all certainty deny justice to them and discriminate 
against them and who by reason of the sanction of their religion have not 
been and will not be ashamed to practise against the Untouchables any 
kind of mhumanity. The only safety against such people is to have the 
political rights which the Untouchables claim as safeguards against the 
tryanny of the Hindu Majority defined in the Constitution.” 


His position thus, led him to assert that the Hindus and 
Untouchables were “not merely different but antagonistic,” and 
demand that the Untouchables ought to be treated as distinct from the 
Hindus. He advocated a separatist policy, including radical changes in 
the village system, that is, forming separate Scheduled Caste villages, 
with land and money for settlement to be provided by the government. 
He called this the “New Life Movement,” whose object was to “free 
the Untouchables from the thraldom of the Hindus.” 

Thus he advocated reservations in government and legislatures, in 
public services, judiciary, revenue and police services for Untouchables 
on the basis of “minimum qualification”—not on the basis of “highest 
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qualification”—for he argued that “self-government is better than good 
government” and that “good government based on highest eae 
will be'a communal government.”?! 

While dismissing the idea of a purely territorial constituency, which 
would “only enable the Hindus to collect and concentrate all political 
power in their hands,” and mixed electorates, where the representative 
would at best only be a “nominal representative” not a “real 
representative” of the Untouchables, Ambedkar augued that there 
should be separate electorates, that is, an electorate composed 
exclusively of Untouchable voters who would elect Untouchables as 
their representatives to the Legislature. His argument was that the caste 
basis of Hindu society required this kind of political structure. He 
believed that only constitutional provisions could guarantee rights to 
the Untouchables. To his critics, he could point out that these measures 
were necessary due to the caste basis of the Hindu society.32 =~ 


Concluding Remarks 


The wider concept of claims is still the starting-point for the 
understanding of the term “rights.” Those claims which are supported 
by are in accordance with some objective standards, whether those of a 
code of morality or those of a legal system—are usually and aptly called 
rights. Depending on the basis of recognition, they may be called moral 
or legal rights. Thus rights which are laid down in law are called 
legal rights. They may be defended in a national court of law. Rights 
arising out of general principles of fairness and justice are called moral 
rights. A moral right may or may not be supported by the law of the 
land. Moral rights are thus claimed by “people in particular situations.” 
They.are not rights that can be claimed by all people in all situations. 
In‘spite of theoretical debates, any movement for social or political 
‘reform which claims to be promoting freedom in some form or other 
(social justice, social transfirmation, etc.) is guaranteed a measure of 
respect. Few among us would want to be identified as hostile to freedom 
or to human rights. The idea of human rights enjoys a place of prestige 
today, even though it remains ambiguous, with claims and counter- 
claims of what constitutes human rights, and what constitutes a human 
rights violation. Rights organizations play a significant role in 
promoting and protecting rights of individuals and groups, often 
mediating between them and the state. A large number of rights 
organizations in India see questions of human rights as necessarily 
having a moral slant; but as they seek solutions to various kinds of 
abuses, they are often forced to recognize the paramount importance 
of the role of governmental agencies. 
To accept Gandhi's notion that rights and duties are two sides of 
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the same coin would be too simplistic. It can be valid only in an ideal 
world, a utopia. But since we do not live in utopias, we have to try and 
understand the different meanings and implications of these terms, 
notions, and concomitant attitudes. In the grim reality of humans 
fighting not only for resources, but for self-respect and dignity, the 
notion of rights assumes added significance. The notion of duties has 
sadly been used by those in position of power either to deny rights to 
others, or to dole out peaceful favours, eroding not only the dignity of 
the recipients of such so-called favours, but also eroding the power of 
the others to work towards standing on their own feet. On this point, I 
find myself in agreement with the views of Mohanty. 


In India the rulers very often do it (link rights with duties). During the 
Emergency, a section was added to the Indian Constitution as Part IV A 
‘Article 51A and called Fundamental Duties. ... This is a legacy of bourgeois 
democracy in which every time the ruling class conceded rights it extracted 
a price from the workers or common people. That is how the rulers linked 
rights with duties. . . . The ethical significance of duties and moral action of 
individuals and groups may have their own value, but they need not be 
tied to rights by the rulers as has been done for centuries.” 


Though Gandhi did not agree to becoming a part of Nehru’s civil 
libeties organisation, he nonetheless has become a symbol for rights 
organisations all over the world. In India, there are several organisations 
that see him as their model. Similarly, Ambedkar is a symbol of dalit 
identity, inspiring several social and political movements with a view 
to restoring dignity to the so—called lower castes: Zelliot has aptly 
summarized the relative positions of Gandhi and Ambedkar. 


Gandhi sought to change the heart of the caste Hindus by moral pressure 
within the framework of Hindu tradition. Ambedkar continued to work in 
the fields of education and politics in an attempt to gain legal rights for the 
Untouchables in the secular world.» 


Ambedkar’s methods and solutions for the advancement of 
Untouchables, through legal and constitutional measures seems more 
in tune with the realities of Indian social order than Gandhi's attempt 
“to change the hearts of caste Hindus.” It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the guiding ideology of the Untouchables, scheduled castes, and 
other backward castes in modern India is that of Ambedkar rather than 
that of Gandhi. It is also amply clear that the final aim of both the 
leaders was the same—to achieve some kind of equality among different 
strata of people, to end exploitation, and to ensure a life of dignity for 
all. 
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Both the leaders have thus in their own ways been responsible for 
the establishment and ideological sustenance of a large number of 
organisations that claim to work in the field of human rights. 
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Gandhi's Approach to 
Hindu-Muslim Unity 


Saral Jhingran 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S TWO main concerns were Hindu-Muslim 
unity and the upliftment of the “untouchables” of Hindu society whom 
he called Harijans. He repeatedly declared that these two causes were 
dearer to him and even prior to the goal of Swaraj. Here I shall take up 
only the first, that is, Hindu-Muslim unity. 

He believed that the Hindu-Muslim unity is a prerequisite of India’s 
independence and nationhood.! He firmly believed in, and insisted 
upon, the basic or fundamental unity of India which included and yet 
surpassed all diversities and even conflicts. To quote him: 


India cannot cease to be one nation because people belonging to different 
religions live in it. The introduction of foreigners does not necessarily 
destroy the nation, they merge m it.... 

If the Hindus believe that India should only be peopled by Hindus, they 
are living in a dreamland. The Hindus, the Mohammedans, the Parsees 
and the Christians who have made India their country are fellow 
countrymen. . . . In no part of the world are one matlonaity and one religion 
synonymous terms; nor has it even been so in India.’ 


If only Indians, including perhaps Gandhi himself, had realized 
that “one nationality and one religion are not synonymous terms,” then 
perhaps there would have been no partition of the country. Also, if 
even now Hindus understand this, they would not be making this 
ridiculous demand of India being declared a Hindu rashtra. Both Gandhi 
and Nehru had rebutted this demand throughout the tumultuous 
period of partition and accompanying holocaust, as well as afterwards. 
Gandhi constantly asked his fellow countrymen how people belonging 
to the same nation, the same race, can become mutual enemies, simply 
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because some of them have changed their religion. He added: “Religions 
are different roads converging to the same point. What does it matter 
that we take different roads so long as we reach the same goal? Where 
is the cause for quarlelling?”? 

l The Mahatma taught nonviolence and forbearance as the guiding 
principles of inter-community relationships. He called Hindus and 
Muslims brothers, and exhorted Hindus to be tolerant and forbearing, 
as elder brothers are towards younger brothers. It is this exhortation to 
Hindus which the communal-minded Hindus resent most, and now 
call it “appeasement of minorities.” But for Gandhi, this exhortation 
fitted very well in his conceptual framework, according to which 
various religious communities of India together form a large joint family. 
. Conflicts arise frequently within a large joint family, in which they are 
never resolved through recourse to violence, and in which the elders 
are expected to be tolerant and forbearing towards the younger 
members of the family. 

..Eve though it may sound as a cliche, the phrase “unity in diversity” 
alone can describe the Indian nation. Gandhi’s treatment of the issue 
of communal violence was a living embodiment of this phrase. His 
tiniqueness lies in calmly accepting and respecting the diversity of 
different faiths and still equally emphasizing the basic unity of Indian 
nation and culture. It also lies in reconciling the two principles of 

tional or cultural unity and religious diversity in such a way as to 
achieve optimum possible harmony between them: 


The need Of the times is not one religion, but mutual respect and reverence 
-of the devotees of different religions. We want to reach not the dead level 
"but unity in diversity. Any attempt to root out traditions, effects of heredity, 
‘climate and other surroundings is not only bound to fail but is sacrilege. 

The soul of religions is one, but it is encased in a multitude of forms. The 
lattér will persist to the end of time.* 
> At the practical or socio-political level we are confronted first with 
the immense diversity of the beliefs and practices of various religions; 
and, second, by the separate claims of various religions to be in exclusive 
possession of supreme truth, and to be the sole vehicle of human 
salvation. As a result, the various religions and religious communities 
do not only exist, they are also often in conflict with each other. The 
real conflict is not due to the presence of different religions but due to 
the claim by all religions for being the final or highest religion. It was 
Arnold Toynbee who first pointed out how the claims of seven world 
religions for finality cancel each other, and how the only solution of 
this contradiction lies in the Indian approach of religious toleration 
and mutual respect and harmonious coexistence of all religions. 
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Gandhi taught a unique conception of religious toleration which 
starts by acknowledging the plurality of world—views and religions, 
and asks us to adopt an attitude of positive understanding and respect 
for those other religions. At the same time, it rejects the claim to finality 
on the part of any religion. According to him, 


. I do not like the word “tolerance,” but could not think of a better one. 
Tolerance may imply a gratuitous assumption of the inferiority of other 
faiths to one’s own, whereas ahimsa teaches us to entertain the same respect 
for the religious faiths of others as we accord to our own, thus admitting 
the imperfections of the latter.” 


We must, however, always remember that, 


If we are imperfect ourselves, religion as conceived by us must also be 
imperfect. ... All faiths constitute a revelation of truth, but all are imperfect, 
and liable to error. . 

The one religion is beyond our speech. Imperfect men put it into such 
language as they can command and their words are interpreted by other 
nai a are equally imperfect. Whose interpretation is to be held to be 
true > 


SO FAR HIS VEWS-on Hindu-Muslim (and other religious minorities) 
unity based on a positive conception of religious toleration are not only 
unexceptionable, but such as can provide the only remedy for a strife~ 
ridden nation (or even world order). And yet I believe that Gandhi 
was wrong, at least to some extent, in his approach to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. Though he insisted on India being one nation in spite of people 
living in it folowing different religions; somehow the sense of 
nationhood, that we find in a Nehru or a Subhash Chandra Bose was 
undermined by his frequent insistence on the separate religious 
identities of the followers of different religions. Hindus and Muslims 
were mostly Hindus and Muslims for him, and rarely only Indians. 
His approach was always that of “we” Hindus and “they” Musalmans. 
He called “them” brothers, called upon Hindus to make all sorts of 
sacrifices for “them,” including the “offering” of the entire Government 
to them! But “they” were “different” from Hindus, with whom Hindus 
had occasional aame and towards whom Hindus should be tolerant 
and forgiving.” 

The language of “communities,” so dear to our contemporary 
secularists, was equally dear to Gandhi, though his communitarian 
mode of thinking was just the opposite of that of secularists. He talked 
of Hindus and Muslims and other religious groups as communities 
because, unlike the secularists he regarded religion as the most 
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important element in a person’s life, and hence as the basis of his 
communal identity. His personal pronoun “we” was reserved for 


Hindus—”We Hindus ought to do or understand this or that.” Or “My: 


Hinduism says this or that.” 

Even that may be all right if my religion or my religious identity 
does not determine my secular socio-political life. But it was not so 
with the Mahatma. He repeatedly emphasized the need for a marriage 
between religion and politics; and the supremacy of religion over all 
walks of life. He used to say that his patriotism was subservient to his 
religion.® He also repeatedly called himself a Sanatani Hindu; and often 
gave quite conservative definitions of such a Hinduism.? If he 
considered himself a Sanatani Hindu, and also believed that his religion 
ought to determine his secular life, or rather his secular identity; then 
others’ religions, conceived in equally traditional terms, would also 
determine their secular activities and identities. . . . If religion is the 
determining factor in a person’s or community’s life, and since religions 
are different, the population would naturally be converted into separate 
“kaums.” Would there be any bridges left between these various 
religious communities? Would there be any common “Indianness” 
among them? What would be there to bring them together as a nation? 

Though Gandhi often gave conservative definitions of Hinduism, 
the religion that he lived and embodied was a spiritual and ethical 
one. His God was Love, Truth, and even Morality.! He was never tired 
of asserting that religion should be in tune with reason; and that if 
Hindu scriptures went against reason and morality, he would reject 
them.!! Such a religion can hardly have a negative impact on secular 
life. 

Yet his reason and morality seem often to go against our 
contemporary ones. As it is all a matter of relative interpretation, all 
religious communities would be free to insist on their respective 
religions being in accord with reason and morality. If religion is 
considered as supreme authority, there could be no cross—cultural, 
cross—religious criterion to judge which religious belief or practice is in 
accord with reason and morality and which is not. And if reason and 
morality are to be the criteria for judging between various religious 
beliefs and practices, then we would have to evolve such reason and 
morality which are not derived from religion. But Gandhi’s morality, 
at least, was so derived. 

However, my main objection to Gandhi’s treatment of the problem 
of Hindu—Muslim unity is his excessive reliance on the category of 
community, and his preconception that Muslims cannot be approached 
or induced to take part in nation’s freedom struggle except through 
appeal to a Muslim religion’s cause. I am referring here to the Khilafat 
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movement. 

When the world war broke out in 1914, Turkey stood opposed to 
the Allied forces, and Indian Muslims feared the fall of the last bastion 
of Muslims’ power. They became emotionally agitated at the prospect, 
and started perceiving the British as the possible enemy of Islam. 
Though the rich titled gentry still kept out of the agitation, all other 
segments of Muslim population took active part in the first unorganized 
agitation in favour of Turkey, and indirectly against the British. Most 
prominent and educated Muslims of the time—Ali brothers 
(Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali), Dr M.A. Ansari, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, as well as some religious leaders, as Maulana Abdul 
Bari, became involved in the pro—-Turkey movement which had yet not 
taken any shape. The British interned the Ali brothers in 1915 for several 
years. This inflamed the popular mood further, and strengthened Ali 
brothers’ anti—British feelings. 

Here a word of clarification is needed. Though I have spoken of 
Indian Muslims, the masses could not have been aware of the religio— 
political details of the issue. It must have been the intellectuals and 
religious leaders (ulema) who were thus agitated at the prospect of the 
fall of the Khilafat. They were already conscious of the Muslims’ loss 
of past glory (probably due to the impact of the revivalist movements 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). They now sought to regain 
some of that glory surrogatively by identifying themselves with the 
destinies of other Muslim nations. Having convinced themselves of 
the importance of Pan-Islamism and support for the Khilafat, they 
mobilized the Muslim masses for the same. Religion being a sensitive 
issue with the people it must have been easy to secure the support of 
the masses for their agitation.” 

Mahatma Gandhi was intensely interested in the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity from the very beginning. When he came back to India 
from South Africa in 1915, he kept aloof from active politics for almost 
two years, as a period of learning. But this did not deter him from 
actively trying to secure the release of Ali brothers. His effort got a 
very amicable response from the brothers who recognized him as a 
true well—wisher of Muslims.!3 Gandhi also attended the Congress 
sessions, but his insistence on nonviolence and passive resistance, his 
involving the masses in the nationalist movement, his tendency to get 
involved in smaller regional issues (such as Champaran and Bardoli), 
or other social reforms (such as the one against untouchability), as well 
as his simple rustic dress, did not make him very popular among the 
English speaking elite of the Congress. 

On the other hand, his constant involvement in the movement to 
save Khilafat and Turkey’s unity made him a popular leader of Muslims. 
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Gandhi suggested the path of passive resistance to the British as a form 
of forceful protest. This went against the grain of Muslim religio— 
cultural mindset, but they still accepted it. The Khilafat movement 
proper was started by various Muslim leaders in the summer of 1919. 
They welcomed the Mahatma’s support for the cause but also made it 
clear that their movement was for a pan—Islamic cause, that is, to save 
the dismemberment of Turkey (the centre of Ottoman empire). 

Meanwhile, Gandhi was busy first in enlisting the support of 
Hindus for the Khilafat movement, and second, in preparing the 
Congressmen for starting the first civil disobedience movement or 
Satyagraha. He at once wanted to combine together the two 
movements—the first Khilafat movement for restoring the pre-war 
status for Turkey and its satellite states (which were set free by the 
Allies) and the other for national freedom. Other Hindu leaders were 
equally generous and they joined the Khilafat movement in the form 
of their own non-cooperation with the British. Gandhi’s main plea for 
this marriage between a pan—Islamic movement and a nationalist 
movement was that by supporting and even co—working with the 
Muslims in a cause dear to them, Hindus would win the goodwill and 
gratitude of Muslims for ever.!4 The Mahatma’s sole aim was uniting 
the Hindus and Muslims, the “upper” and “lower” castes, the rich and 
the poor in one united struggle against the British. He was less 
concerned about the irony of two quite diametrically opposed goals of 
the two parties to the struggle. 

The two groups, the nationalist Hindus and the pan-Islamist 
Muslims, came together under the leadership of Gandhi and accepted 
the non—cooperation movement, consisting of giving up the titles, 
government jobs, schools, boycott of British Courts, and above all of 
products of British industries, especially clothes, shoes, etc. He 
demanded from his followers a total adherence to nonviolence under 
the most difficult circumstances. Even though the number of those who 
actually gave up all the above was not large, the years of Gandhi’s 
non—cooperation saw a heady mixture of politics of agitation a moralist 
approach to it and Hindu—Muslim unity. It brought Hindus and 
Muslims together in a manner which was not only unprecedented but 
was perhaps never realized afterwards. In fact, most Muslim leaders 
took pains to declare that there was no conflict between the pan- 
Islamism of the Khilafat movement and Indian nationalism based on 
territorial identity. They insisted that the two movements were not only 
related, they had one aim—that is opposition to and ouster of the British 
both from India and Turkey.'° Maulana Abdul Bari responded to 
Hindus giving support to a Muslim cause by asserting: 
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[have a desire that the Muslim—Hindu unity be strengthened with sincerity 
and both the parties respect each other’s feelings and be ready to accomplish 
it by every possible means.!° ees 


But this was not to be. In February 1922 a mob at Chauri Chaura 
burnt alive 17 policemen. Gandhi was shocked and he acknowledged 
his personal responsibility for the event. He unilaterally cancelled the 
non-cooperation movement. His followers, both Hindus and Muslims, 
were greatly disappointed. It was more so for the Muslims who felt 
betrayed that they were forced to stop when they were in full steam. 
Some Muslim leaders became passsionately against the Mahatma, while 
there were still others, such as Dr Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Maulana Azad who tried hard to preserve the Congress-Khilafat 
alliance. But the task became increasingly difficult. With the withdrawal 
of the aggressive political movement of non-cooperation the political 
issues receded to the background and religious issues and tensions came 
to the. fore. Hindu-Muslim riots broke out at several places} and the 
goodwill generated during the movement quickly evaporated., 


WITHOUT DOUBTING FOR a minute the sincerity of the nationalist Muslims 
engaged in the Khilafat movement, I would like to submit that pan- 
Islamism could not be compatible with nationalism. It is true that we 
often harbour conflicting emotions and loyalties. But sometimes they 
are contradictory—we can either believe ourselves to be an integral 
part of global Muslim umma, or we can feel that our chief loyalty and 
concern are freedom of our motherland. We can either be Indians first 
or Hindus and Muslims first. The Khilafat movement emphasized pan- 
Islamism to an extent that Muslims’ Indian identity was bound to suffer. 
It is significant that of all the Muslims of the world it was only 
Indian Muslims who got agitated and despondent at the fate of Turkey 
and Khilafat.!7 The Turkey National Assembly, under the leadership 
of Mustafa Kamal Pasha, abolished the institution of the Caliphate 
altogether in 1923. While Ajmal Khan, Ansari and Azad tooka balanced 
view of the whole issue, Ali brothers and Abdul Bari were disturbed 
and gradually severed their links with the Congress and Gandhi. |, 
This artificial alliance of pan—Islamism—an almost anti—national 
approach—and nationalist movement, one totally religious, another 
equally secular, was destined to fail. The religious overtones of the 
Khilafat agitation made it susceptible to fanaticism and violence. Many 
of the Muslims were agreeable to violence as a means, and had accepted 
Gandhi's nonviolence only tentatively. The Khilafat movement 
increased religious passions and fanaticism to a hysterical pitch. Muslim 
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leaders—not only the ulemas but all others as well—sought scriptural 
authority for everything. They quoted extensively from the Quran. 
Demonstrative religiosity became a fashion. Muslim leaders grew 
beards, and Khilafat meetings were discontinued so that the faithful 
may say their regular prayers... . However, as observed by the historian 
B.R. Nanda, the two campaigns, one for the restoration of the Caliphate 
and the second for the achievement of India’s independence, were thus 
joined, but never really merged into an integrated struggle. The Indian 
National Congress and All-India Khilafat Conference had separate 
networks, two separate funds; they held their meetings separately, and — 
Gandhi is said to have had no hold over the Khilafat committees. 

Gandhi frequently emphasized that the religious issue of the 
Khilafat was exclusively a Muslim concern. For him and the rest of the 
participants, it was a secular issue, that is, opposing the British, whether 
in the context of India’s freedom, or in that of the restoration of the 
pre-war status to Turkey. But were the two issues at par? Why should 
the Indian nationalists have bothered about the fate of a far-off nation— 
Turkey? As Sardar Patel put it, “Imagine, our fighting for the freedom 
of Arabs. ... when we ourselves are held as under the British 
bayonets!”!5 Still not only Patel but even Tilak and other nationalist 
leaders supported the Khilafat movement both because of their respect 
respect for Gandhi, as well as in the hope that Hindus’ support for the 
Muslims’ Khilafat issue would bring the two together. Once the 
Mahatma made the observation that he could “wield no influence on 
Mussalmans except through a Mussalman.”!? This was the saddest 
conclusion he could have reached. Does all this mean that Muslims 
were just Muslims and nothing else, that is, they were not 
simultaneously Indians? 

What a sad situation it was when we consider it in the context of 
the early Muslims’ efforts at adapting themselves to Indian culture. 
Muslims of medieval times not only familiarized themselves with 
Hindu customs and mythology, they used local languages and Hindu 
mythology in their poetiy to better express themselves. For example, 
Abdul Rahim and Malik Mohamad Jayasi not only used Awadhi for 
their poetry, they made liberal use of Hindu mythology in their poetry. 
But the most touching example is that of the last Mughal emperor 
Bahadur Shah Zafar, who when banished to Burma jail, lamented, not 
the loss of his kindgom, not that of his two brave sons, but of the fact 
that he could not get even two yards of the earth of his dear land to be 
buried in (do gaz zamin na mil saki kuche yaar main). For Zafar, as for the 
Muslims of medieval period, India was their homeland. That is why 
Aurangzeb outright rejected the claims of the Khalifa of Ottoman 
empire as the overall head of the entire Muslim world. The same Indian 
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Muslims, when deprived of the political power and social status by 
foreign power, sought to achieve a vicarious satisfaction in the 
sovereignty of Turkey—which attempt does not have a rational 
justification. Muslim masses were mobilized by a few Muslim elites 
who had convinced themselves through some distorted logic that they 
could achieve at least some part of their lost glory by their pan—Islamism 
or identification with the entire Muslim world. Instead of going to the 
root cause of their loss of power and prestige, they created an illusory 
dreamland of the integral unity of all the Muslims of the world. 
Naturally emotional identity with other nationalities implied a 
perception of diversity of or cleavage between Hindus and Muslims. 
The uniting of the secular nationalist movement with that of the 
preservation and restoration of Khilafat—strictly a pan-Islamic and 
religious enterprise—gave a certain legitimacy to pan—Islamism which 
it did not deserve. True, Indian Muslims were agitated by the threat to 
the institution of Khalifa in the First World War. True also, as Gandhi 
said, Hindus should have shared the grievances of Indian Muslims. 
But sympathizing with them was one thing, and making the demand 
on behalf of a third country as the national agenda for the non- 
cooperation movement was quite another. Not only the Mahatma, other 
Hindu nationalist leaders agreed to this agenda—why? Perhaps because 
they all thought that Indian Muslims could not be drawn into the 
nationalist movement unless it stirred their religious sentiments. 
Perhaps this was true; and since pan—Islamism was the religious agenda 
at that time, Hindu leaders thought it best to utilize it for their purpose. 
But they were all wrong, particularly the Mahatma who actively 
emphasized this joining of the two mutually opposite agendas. The 
presumption behind this enterprise seems to have been that Indian 
Muslims were Muslim first, and pan—Islamists at that, and Indian after- 
wards; that they identified themselves with other Muslims of the world 
and not with their fellow countrymen; that they looked to other 
countries for inspiration and fellow feeling and were totally 
disinterested in national issues. This seemed to be right at that point of 
time. The Khilafat movement, however, came to a sudden stop with 
the abolition of the institution of Khalifa by the Turks themselves. 
The abolition of Khilafat proved that for Muslim countries their 
national interests were the prime concern, rather than pan—Islamism 
and its associated religious issues. It was only with the Indian Muslims 
that religion seemed to be prior to nation—but that could not be a 
permanent state of affairs. It was a case of mass hysteria which was at 
first incited by some Muslim leaders and ulema, but gradually took its 
own momentum. Suppose Gandhi and other Indian leaders had not 
made it integral to the Indian national cause, it would not have got the 
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legitimacy and prestige that it got, and would have died a natural death. 

Apart from the Khilafat movement also, Mahatma Gandhi was quite 
conscious of the distinction between “we Hindus” and “they 
Musalmans.” Jawaharlal Nehru did not acknowledge this distinction 
since for him all were Indians first and Hindus and Muslims afterwards. 
He also believed that all communal differences and conflicts were due 
to economic deprivation, and hoped that once India was independent 
and Indians were successful in improving their material condition, our 
conflicts would go.® Of course, he was proved wrong by~the-post- 
Independence developments. Also, his contention that the identity of 
all people residing in India was Indian first and that of Hindu, Muslim, 
and Christian afterwards, to which contention I subscribe whole- 
heartedly, is very seriously challenged by both religionists and those 
secularists who emphasize the diversity of Indian populace on the basis 
of religion. I am, however, wrong in undermining one fact, ignored by 
Nehru perhaps out of ignorance, that religion is not only a personal 
relationship with God but also something which claims to determine 
the entire life of the believer. While Hindu texts (like the Manu Smriti) 
make a similar claim, but are often ignored, Semitic religions, 
particularly Islam, claim to govern all aspects of the lives of its followers. 
If a man or woman professes Islam, he/she is expected to accept Islamic 
law in every detail, which probably does not leave any scope for 
developing a secular identity. At the same time, if we look around us, 
do we find people who are literally so determined, barring a few 
fundamentalist groups? 

All members of a given nation-society do have several identities. 
They belong to some one profession, whether as an industrialist or as a 
washerman; they belong to a certain region and speak the regional 
language; and above all they belong to a definite economic group, and 
one’s financial status makes the greatest difference in this world. Not 
only the above three factors but there are others as well, as the level of 
modern education and modernization or secularization, which make a 
difference in a person’s mindset. These different identities also create 
bridges between members of different religious communities (who 
belong to the same secular group). Religion does not, cannot, dictate 
every aspect and every moment of a person’s identity. In fact, it is not 
the protagonists of national identity that are against pluralism; it is the 
advocates of separate identities and pluralism based on religion alone 
who deny internal differences among religion—based groups. The 
nationalist point of view does not derecognize all other identities— 
religious, regional, linguist, economic, cultural and others. It only 
regards nation as an all-comprehensive whole. On the other hand, the 
so—called pluralists deny all these pluralities and diversities. They catch 
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hold of any one identity—religious or economic—and believe that 
individuals belonging to a very large whole but bearing the name of 
this particular identity are all members of an indistinguishable 
homogeneous whole or identity. Thus Hindus and Muslims are Hindus 
and Muslims first and last; their being rich or poor, Bengali or Tamil, 
urban or rural, educated or uneducated, does not count at all. I do not 
agree with this view at all, as these intra-religious differences do count. 
And here is where I differ from the Mahatma. He always talked in 
terms of Hindu Muslim “bhai-bhai.” There is no harm in this 
expression, except that it converts the whole segment of population 
which professes Hinduism into one “bhai” or one identity, and an entire 
segment of population into another “bhai”; it seems to derecognize 
that Hindus and Muslims can have other loyalties, concerns, or goals 
except being a Hindu or a Muslim, and that Muslims could very easily 
have transcended their limiting religious identity and taken part in the 
national movement along with other Indians. Subsequent history shows 
how ulema of Darul-ul-Ulum opposed partition in the name of religion, 
and supported the nationalist movement, without sacrificing their 
religious identity. Bipan Chandra has built up a strong argument against 
the use of the term “nationalities” or even “communities” for segments 
of the population on the basis of religion. He rightly contends that the 
prolonged usage of the term “community” for a social group based on 
religion as an analytical or socio-political category encourages a 
communal approach. He acknowledges the existence of religious 
difference, as also the naturalness of a sense of separate identity on the 
basis of shared religious faith. But these differences cannot, or rather 
must not, be the cause of communal division of the society.*! 


HOWEVER, GANDHI’S APPROACH is quite understandable. For him, 
religion was not only important, it was also the determinative factor in 
one’s life. He also believed in the marriage of religion and politics. For 
such a person there is no alternative but to recognize that Hindus and 
Muslims, being followers of different religions, are different. 
Unfortunately he did not face the fact that he was at once professing 
two very different conceptions of religion: the first understands religion 
as a man’s personal relationship with God, a God who is Truth and 
Love; and the other denotes a religion which is a particular religion 
with specific beliefs and practices. While the first conception of region 
is not against secularism or even the marriage of religion and politics,” 

the second one is antagonist to the smooth functioning of secular socio— 
political order. I do wish that the Mahatma had stuck to his first 
version of religion and had not emphasized the idea of Hindus and 
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Muslims being separate “communities.” We cannot hope that his 
avoidance of the language of religious communities could have averted 
the partition, but at least it would not have given legitimacy to 
communal politics. His support for the Khilafat movement, his talk of 
Hindus and Muslims being separate communities who should treat 
the other as brothers, and his confession that he cannot talk to the 
Muslims without the mediation of some Muslim leaders—all these 
lended legitimacy to communal approach to politics. 

His positive contribution to politics or society, his spirituo—moral 
conception of religious toleration as charity, truth and love, would have 
countered his emphasis on religious differences. But unfortunately it 
is more difficult to follow the positive ideal than to take up a negative 
approach. Present—day Indians, whether religionists or secularists, 
hardly ever talk of equality of religions and the need for a very positive 
conception of religious toleration. But they have taken to the 
terminology of “majority” and “minority” or “communities” in a big 
way, as a result of which our socio-political life has been permanently 
vitiated, thus jeopardizing the very integrity and survival of the nation 
which were so dear to the Mahatma. 
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1921. 
“We Hindus are described, to a certain extent rightly, as the majority 
community. . .. the voluntary surrender on the part of either 


community—preferably by the majority community, of all rights and 
privileges would immediately affect this unity.” Young India, 12 March 
1931.. - 

“I hold my religion dearer than my country and, therefore, I am a Hindu 
first and a nationalist after. I do not become on that score less of a 
nationalist. ...” Young India, 23 February 1922. 

“My patriotism is subservient to my religion.” Young India, 6 April 
1921. 

“My patriotism is not an exclusive thing. Not only that, but my religion 
and my patriotism derived from my religion embrace all life.” Young 
India, 14 April 1929. 

“According to my belief, a Hindu is anyone who is born in a Hindu 
family in India, accepts the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Puranas as 
holy books; who has faith in the 5 yamas of truth, nonviolence, etc.; 
who believes in the Atman and Paramatman... . and believes in 
varnashrama dharma and cow protection.” See M.K. Gandhi, Hindu 
Dharma (New Delhi: Orient Paperbacks, 2001), pp. 9ff., 44 ff., 57 ff., 104 
ff., etc. 

“To me god is Truth and Love; God is Ethics and Morality; God is 
fearlessness; God is the essence of light and life and yet He is above 
and beyond all these. . . .” Young India, 5 March 1921. 

“Faith is nothing but a living, wide-awake consciousness of God 
within.” Young India, 24 September 1925. 

“By religion, I do not mean formal religion, or customary religion, but 
that religion which underlies all religions, which brings us face to face 
with our Maker.” Quoted in R-K. Prabhu and C.N. Rao, eds., The Mind 
of Mahatma Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1987), 
p. 64. 

M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, pp. 9, 39, 43, etc. 

Mushirul Hasan, though sympathetic to the Khilafat leaders, has given 
in detail how the Muslim masses were very systematically mobilized 
by the leaders and particularly the ulemas in favour of the Khilafat 
movement. See his Islam in the Subcontinent: Muslims in a Plural Society 
(New Delhi: Manohar, 2002), pp. 106 ff. 

The Ali brothers referred to Gandhi as “the noblest man in India,” 
“our trusted friend and adviser,” and “guide, philosopher and friend.” 
See B.R. Nanda, Gandhi, Pan—Islamism, Imperialism, and Nationalism in 
India (Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 203. 

“With us both the Khilafat is the central fact with Maulana Mohammad 
Ali because it is his religion; with me because if I lay down my life for 
the Khilafat I ensure the safety of the cow, that is my religion, from the 
Musalman knife.” Young India, 20 October 1921. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


See Mushirul Hasan, Islam in the Subcontinent: Muslims in a Plural Society, 
pp. 96-97. 

Quoted in B.R. Nanda, Gandhi, Pan-Islamism, Imperialism, and 
Nationalism tn India, p. 209. 

In an interesting and very well-documented article Hamza Alvi has 
argued several things—first, the very idea of all Muslims being under 
one Khalifa does not have the sanction of any authentic Islamic 
tradition; and Maulana Azad, while developing his thesis to that effect, 
had depended on an obscure tradition. Secondly, there were many 
claimants to the title of Khalifa in history, and Ottoman rulers’ clatm 
was a 19th-century one. Thirdly, the British were never opposed to 
the Ottoman Khalifa as their'interests were identical. Fourthly, the 
Khilafatists, while fighting for the restoration of Khilafat, were actually 
working against the interests of Turkey. There Young Turks were 
fighting for a sovereign democratic state, who were being persecuted 
by the Khalifa... . And finally, “The Khilafat movement had been 
idealized as an anti-colonial movement. But its main “achievement” 
was the turning away of Indian Muslims from a secular understanding 
of politics, towards a religious and communalist one.” See Hamza Alvi, 


“Tronies of History: Contradictions of the Khilafat Movement,” in 


Mushirul Hasan, ed., Islam, Communities, and the Nation: Muslim 
Identities in South Asia and Beyond (New Delhi: Manohar, 1998), pp. 25 
ff., especially p. 54. 

Quoted in B.R. Nanda, Gandhi, Pan-Islamism, Imperialism, and 
Nationalism in India, p. 222. 


` Quoted in ibid., p. 293. 


See Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India (New Delhi: Oxford University 


` Press, 1989), pp. 381 ff. 


See Bipan Chandra, Communalism in Modern India (New Delhi: Vikas 
Publishing House, 1989), pp. 13, 18 ff., 155, 158 ff. . 

“Religion is no test of nationality, but a personal matter between man 
and his God. In the sense of nationality, they are Indians first and 
Indians last, no matter what religion they profess.” Harijan, 13 


. November 1937. 


See M.K. Gandhi, Hindu Dharma. 
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Economic Globalisation, MNCs, 
and Development Strategy: 
A Third—World Perspective 


Dhurjati Mukherjee 


In HIS BOOK, The BorderlessWorld,! Kenichi Ohmae had pointed out 
that the ongoing process of economic globalisation has led to home 
economy’s loss of significance in the competitive success of the firms. 
Instead, the dominance of the multinational corporations has increased 
immensely most of which have a strong base in North America, Western 
Europe, and Japan. These firms have gained market-access through 
partnerships and thereby dominated markets of Third—World countries. 
Ohmae has rightly argued that international corporate alliances have 
undermined the significance of national boundaries and created 
transnational links that override political differences. Although 
corporate alliances can be identified in almost all industries, they are 
especially important in such high-tech sectors as aerospace, electronics, 
and automobiles which are characterized by high costs of R&D, large 
economies of scale, and a high risk of failure. 

The large size of multinational corporations (MNCs), their market 
power, and their pursuit of global strategies have raised fears in many 
countries that:they will become subjugated to and exploited by these 
MNCs. These concerns are not without reason, as MNCs do represent 
huge concentrations of economic and also political power. But closing 
borders to these corporations has been considered extremely costly, 
for, without access to foreign capital and technology, economic 
development would be very difficult or even impossible. Nobel 
Laureate Arthur Lewis has observed that developing countries must 
have large infusions of outside capital to build the costly physical 
infrastructure required for their economic development.* Although, for 
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many, globalisation is a threat, it is also part of the solution to 
underdevelopment. 

The argument that small and developing countries cannot compete 
in today’s world is not wholly correct. Among developing countries, 
India has become a major international player in computer software, 
Taiwan has a flourishing semiconductor and computer industry, and 
Singapore and Hong Kong have outstanding records of economic 
success. China is also a significant example of attracting high volumes 
of direct investment in recent years and setting up a large number of 
industries with foreign collaborations which have become extremely 
successful. 


The East Asian Example 


The proposition generally advanced by a section of economists with 
reference to the success in East Asian countries includes prudent macro- 
economic policies, high rates of savings and investment, and an 
educated community. But such success cannot be emulated in most of 
the Asian and African countries because of varying reasons, the most 
important of which are high percentage of unutilized labour force, high 
poverty levels and lack of education among 30 to 40 per cent of the 
population. 

The MNC-led growth, which is normally synonymous with 
modérn technology, mechanized operations, and aggressive marketing 
cannot possibly solve the problems of the developing countries. Modern 
technology and mechanized operations will not help in generating 
employment as a result of which unemployment and underemployment 
will persist and the rich-poor divide will further widen. It is clear that 
understanding economic development requires greater knowledge of 
a society's economic, social, and political system and its inherent 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The World Development Report 1997° declared that economic 
development is dependent on a society’s getting its political as well as 
its economic fundamental rights. Without the former, such 
characteristics of the latter sound like macroeconomic policies cannot 
work because social norms, institutions, and customs determine how 
economic inputs will be used and whether success will in fact be 
_ forthcoming. In the case of populous Third—World countries, the priority 
is to ensure both social and physical infrastructure development so as 
to achieve the dual objectives of industrial growth and better standards 
of living for the poorer segments of the population. These traditionally 
have been undertaken by the state and sometimes by the private sector 
(but not by the MNCs) for which the former’s role and effectiveness 
cannot be undermined, as rightly pointed out in the Report. 
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The report returned to a truth set forth in 1952 by Moses 
Abramovitz,‘ a pioneer in the study of economic growth. The 
fundamental requirement for economic development, Abramovitz 
wrote, was social capacity. Economic development is not a technical 
economic problem involving factor accumulation and getting the 
fundamental right, it is a social process that cannot be completed unless 
“the state creates economic institutions, fosters social behaviour, and 
pursues policies favourable to economic development.” 

Increasing Significance 

Despite the increasing significance of economic globalisation, the 
integration of the world economy has been “highly uneven, restricted 
to particular economic sectors, and not nearly as extensive as many 
believe.”” Although the technology leading to increased globalisation 
may be irreversible, national policies that have been responsible for 
the process of economic globalisation have been reversed in the past 
and could be reversed again in future. 

Many of the problems alleged to be the result of economic 
globalisation are really the consequence of unfortunate national policies 
and government decisions. Mention may be made of the destruction 
of the Amazon forest which has been caused by the Brazilian 
government’s national development policies or the acquiring of 
cultivable land by intrusion into forests in southeast Asia by land- 
' hungry peasants. Small farmers all over the Third—World countries 
blame globalisation for their economic plight but there can be no 
denying that such farmers are victims of technological change that have 
increased the importance of economies of scale in agriculture. The 
problem of income disparities, the problem of giving employment to 
the ever-increasing labour force at a time when both industrial (and 
also agricultural) operations are becoming mechanical cannot be 
attributed to economic globalisation but tp the technological changes 
that have taken place. 

It may be worth mentioning here that the international civil society 
has sought alternatives to globalisation of the capitalist system. Many 
of those who accept this concept of a global civil society believe that 
the nation-state has become a servant of global capitalism and should 
share with capitalism the responsibility for such economic and social 
ills as inequality, environmental degradation, and widespread abuses 
of human rights. Similarly, international regimes and constitutions are 
viewed as following the dictates of powerful multinational firms and 
the international capitalist elite. 

Western civilization, as Samuel Huntington® has pointed out, has . 
been challenged and there are hundreds of millions of people who do 
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not subscribe to the materialist way of life. Discontent and inequality 
has grown substantially due to the ongoing globalisation. The challenge 
before us today is to evolve a development oriented strategy so as to 
uplift the approximately 35 per cent of the world’s population from 
poverty and squalor and ensure for them a better life. For this to happen, 
the West will have to make sacrifices which till today they have not 
agreed to do being under the influence of materialistic values. Preaching 
secularism and the importance of human rights, on the one hand, and 
exploiting the Third World countries and keeping them poor and 
impoverished, on the other, have been the strategy of Western 
imperialism. How and when this will change remains the million-dollar 
question today. 

Flourishing in the period from the 1940s to the 1960s, development 
theory has again assumed great significance today. As is well known, 
the prominent members of the development school including Albert 
Hirschman, Arther Lewis, Gunnar Myrdal, Michael Lipton attempted 
to provide an overall explanation of economic underdevelopment and 
a strategy to lift the less developed nations out of poverty. 

Development theorists believed, and quite rightly so, that although 
the precepts of neoclassical economies were applicable to the 
industrialized economies, these theories were inapplicable to the LDCs 
because of their special positions. As Arther Lewis’ has argued, less 
developed economies were burdened by excess labour and low 
productivity in the agricultural sector, surplus workers were paid 
subsistence wages and constituted an immense reservoir that could be 
tapped to accelerate economic development. Added to this has been 
the uncontrolled population growth and poor attention to public health 
and basic education. The theorists further noted that the LDCs, which 
were mainly ‘exporters of commodities and tropical products, suffered 
(and are still suffering) unfavourable terms of trade. “Trade pessimism” 
led these economists to believe that trade could not serve as an engine 
of growth as it had done for developing countries in the North during 
the nineteenth century. 

Trade, in fact, has benefited the West which, with only 14 per cent 
of world’s population, accounts for 75 per cent of world’s gross domestic 
products, the same share as in 1980. The Western countries are raising 
non-tariff barriers, which cost Third-World countries 100 billion US 
dollars a year, twice as much as they received in aid, according to a 
recent statement by India’s then Commerce Minister, Murasoli Maran, 
at the World Bank annual conference at Oslo. Maran further pointed 
out that the developed countries want to prevent the South from making 
use of their only competitive advantage—abundant labour. According 
to an Oxfam report, if the share of developing countries in world exports 
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is increased by just 5 per cent, it would have generated an additonal 
income of $ 350 billion compared with the annual aid of only $ 50 billion 
which these countries receive today. | 

The Oxfam report® introduces an interesting index for “double 
standards” adopted by the developed countries. This index compares 
the level of protection of trade employed by the richest and most 
powerful trading nations against exports from developing countries. 
The European Union ranks high in this double standards index due to 
its peak tariff of 252 per cent, farm producers’ support of 40 per cent; 
and only 24 per cent of already restrained imports liberalized by 2002. 
On the other hand, the World Bank-IMF has been pressing the Third- 
World countries for trade liberalization. This is the picture of trade in 
the era of economic globalisation, completely wedded in favour of the 
West. 

In the first decade of the new millennium the development strategy 
for the Third—World countries has yet to be evolved. In the era of neo- 
liberalism with stress on free markets, a development regime may be 
difficult to evolve. On the other hand, free trade and economic openness 
do not by themselves constitute an adequate solution to the problem 
of underdevelopment. As is widely agreed, a compromise has to be 
formed between the two extremes of abandonment of neo—liberalism 
and total reliance on the market. Sachs? has made an observation 
regarding long-term solutions to the problems of LDCs which include 
(i) tropical and arid agriculture must be improved (a similar point made 
by Arther Lewis long ago), (ii) science and technology must be 
mobilized for development purposes, and (iii) major problems of 
environmental degradation and public health (TB, malaria and other 
tropical diseases including malnutrition) must be reduced or better 
eliminated. 

Real development, as visualized by Mahatma Gandhi and 
economists belonging to this school of thinking, ought to rest on five 
pillars: it ought to be indigenous, self-reliant, need oriented, 
environment friendly and open to institutional change. To achieve this, 
it is necessary to empower the people and recognise the third sector as 
an emerging actor in the development scenario. In fact, the third sector 
should be instrumental in exploring the potential for mobilizing latest 
human and physical resources for development projects, pooling public 
and private financial resources, and taking advantage of the latest 
technology. This would go a long way in strengthening the local 
economy through genuine decentralization and effective people’s 
participation, thereby utilizing local resources of men and materials. 

The whole world must finally grapple with the Gandhian dictum: 
“How much is enough?” In the economy of permanence as proposed 
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by J.C. Kumarappa, satisfaction of genuine human needs goes hand in 
hand with sustainability, conservation of biodiversity and an equitable 
economic order. The race for growth has no meaning where people 
starve and remain impoverished. 
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Compatibility between Economics 
and Indian Philosophy 


Narayan Prasad 


THe PAPER IS divided into five parts. Part one constitutes the 
discussion—what is the end of Economics? There are two views, which 
have been presented on—how to achieve the end of Economics?—the 
Western Economists’ views and Professor J.K. Mehta’s views. These 
have been presented in part two and part three respectively. However, 
certain difficulties arise from practitioner’s point of view in following 
Professor Mehta’s approach in practice and these have been outlined 
in part four. The conclusions and policy implications have been 
provided in part five. 


LIKE ANY OTHER social scientist, the economist studies man. Man is his 
subject-matter. He analyses the human behaviour. Human behaviour 
is significantly influenced and determined by the ends man pursues. 
Hence it is necessary for a social scientist to know what the end of a 
subject, he pursues, is. The end chosen for a particular discipline of 
social science, according to Professor J.K. Mehta, must be consistent 
with the nature of science and the assumptions on which its structure 
rests. 
In order to identify the end of economics, it is, therefore, desirable 
first to know— 


e the nature of science of economics, and 
e the assumptions on which its superstructure rests. 


The nature of science of economics lies in the fact that the economist 
studies the reactions of human beings that arise due to the existence of 
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wants which press for satisfaction. 

The most important assumption in the context of identification of 
the end of economics is that “since wants press for satisfaction, man 
always wants to get rid of them. He wants to be freed from the painful 
pressure of wants as quickly and as fully as possible.” 

Consistent with the nature and basic assumption stated above, “man 
wants Maximum satisfaction” constitutes the end of economics. This 
end, although not explicitly stated, has been well accepted by almost 
all the economists belonging to different schools of thought. 

Once the end is identified, curiosity among us arises on how to achieve 
this end. This question is being dealt with in the next part. 


BEFORE DISCUSSING PROFESSOR J.K. Mehta’s point, we would first like 
to examine the Western economists’ views in this regard. However, for 
the sake of simplicity, we would confine our discussion here to the 
views put forward by Professor L. Robbins and the marginalist 
economists. 

Professor L. Robbins: Professor Robbins, being one of the strong 
proponents of positive economics, had not explicitly recognised any 

particular end of economics. Nevertheless, “maximum satisfaction” is 
implied as the end of economics in his writings. 

Defining economics as a “science, which studies human behaviour 
as a relationship between ends and scarce means which have alternative 
uses,” Professor Robbins recognised the conflict between limited means 
and unlimited wants. This gives rise to the problem of scarcity, the 
solution of which lies in making a meaningful choice from among the 
alternative uses of means to satisfy the wants. 

The difficulty with this proposition, according to Professor Mehta, 
is that wants, although recognised as larger in relation to the resources, 
are taken as given and allocation of limited resources has been offered 
as a solution to satisfy the given wants. But, as we know from our 
experience in day-to-day life, the moment one want gets satisfied, fresh 
wants emerge. Therein lies the basic contradiction. The very process of 
satisfying wants would lead to new wants. 

Thus Professor Robbins’ approach, instead of guiding any 
individual on how to reach a permanent state of equilibrium 
(satisfaction), just provides an interim solution to manage the problem 
of scarcity by an act of economising. 

The problem can be solved either by making the resources abundant 
keeping pace with the unlimited wants or by making the wants limited 
in consistence with the resources available at our disposal for making 
the wants limited. We need the answer to the question why are the 
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wants unlimited. Professor Robbins’ definition lacks this explanation. 

The marginalist economists, confining themselves within the 
framework of utilitarianism, have propounded that the individuals or 
households can attain the maximum satisfaction by maximising utilities 
subject to budget and other related constraints. Similarly firms can 
maximise profit given the constraints of fixed equipment and finance. 

There is an inherent contradiction in this approach as well. The 
process of satisfying ever-expanding wants derails the individuals and 
the society from the state of equilibrium. Wants emerge in the minds of 
the people and once they emerge, they become a source of pain to them 
for not being able to satisfy them. But as soon as a want gets satisfied, 
a feeling occurs in their minds for a recurrent satisfaction of the want. 
At the same time, a new want, which is taking birth, leads to a new 
pain. And as soon as that is satisfied, apart from the feeling of need for 
recurrent satisfaction of the same want, a fresh want again emerges, 
and so on. 

Utilitarian way of deriving maximum satisfaction is essentially 
deep-rooted in the Western paradigm, which reflects a narrow view of 
reality and hence is fragmentary and reductionist in its character. 
“Economic man,” which refers to that dimension of “whole man” that 
is concerned solely and entirely with the economic benefits, is the 
foundation of such an approach. Under such a view, adding rationality 
to the concept of “economic man,” the behaviour of human beings is 
driven by the relentless pursuit of economic benefits. Consumption is 
considered as proxy to welfare and constitutes the sole source of 
enjoyment and pleasure. The hidden features wedded to the philosophy 
of this approach can be summed up as under: 


(i) Man is perceived a mere material and/or physical being. 

(ii) The concept of rational economic man has been overemphasized which 
in turn has resulted in the neglect of ethical foundation of economics 
and non-economic components of human well-being. 

(ii) Satisfaction, happines, welfare and well-being are considered as more 
or less synonymous and, hence, can be used as interchangeable to each 
other 


(tv) Want is perceived as an experience of lack of satisfaction without 

making any distinction between essential and non-essential wants. 
(v) Individualism, standard of living measured in terms of amount of 
annual consumption, and material acquisition are highly valued under 

this system. 

Under such a materialist system, standard of living is measured by 
the amount of annual consumption and hence focus is given on how to 
achieve maximum consumption along with an optimal pattern of 
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Such a dominant view in economic theory has led to several serious 
problems. The limited conception of man taken in such economic 
theories does not recognise that multiplying one’s wants merely makes 
a person a slave to an unending sequence of desires. This leads to 
excessive consumerism, which is unsustainable in character and widens 
the inherent mismatch between “means” and “ends.” Today 20 per 
cent of the world’s richest people account for 86 per cent of the total 
private consumption expenditure and the poorest 20 per cent for only 
1.3 per cent. The gap between the rich and the poor has increased from 
30:1 in 1970 to 74:1 in 2001. Such a consumption imbalance causes strain 
on the overall resource availability and reduced affordability on the 
part of the poor. The pollution and waste generated by excessive 
consumption far exceed the earth’s sink capacities to absorb and convert 
them. The excessive consumption of the affluent has been causing an 
unbearable strain on natural resources. 

Ceaseless multiplication of wants, being erosive of contentment 
and peace of mind, becomes instrumental in activating and intensifying. 
several passions like greed, selfishness, pride, etc. which, in turn, impel 
the human mind. The process of trying to satisfy multitude of wants 
has negative external impacts also. 

Human being’s ever-growing craze of new wants and innovative 
ways of satisfying them is now increasingly being recognised as the 
causal factor for the alarming rate of depletion of the world’s resources 
and consequent threat to human survival. Further, rising tendency 
towards consumption both among the rich and the poor drives them 
to all sorts of unfair means to achieve their aspired goal of consumerism. 

Thus Western Economics simply provides temporary relief 
(equilibrium) in a given situation, the consumer or the society is put 
in. It fails to discriminate between the state of permanent happiness 
and the state of temporary satisfaction. 


AGAINST THE NARROW conception of man taken in the received economic 
theories, Professor J.K. Mehta presents a holistic approach to the pursuit 
of happiness on the line of Indian philosophical way of life. The 
important premises of his approach are: 


(i) An economist studies human behaviour with the object of finding one 
in the many. However, unlike animate objects, subtle mind is the 
instrumental determinant of human behaviour. 

“What is necessary to note is that the manner in which a man reacts to 
stimuli is determined not so much by the properties, physical, and 
chemical, of the material body as by the subtle mind that has a sway 
over it. And this mind is the instrument through which the innerself 
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(whatever its precise nature) tries to satisfy its urges, its wants. The 
body and mind are both instruments in the hands on this innerself.” 
Thus a man is the physical, mental, intellectual, and spiritual being. 

(ii) Mind is a restless bird. The more it gets, the more it wants and still 
remains unsatisfied. 

(iii) The ultimate want, the satisfaction of which frees us from all wants, is 
the want of being wantless. 

(iv) Lack is a state of mind and the condition cannot be remedied until the 
state of mind is altered. 

(v) Since individual’s desires for goods and serivces do not form a fixed 
set, the satisfaction of which would make the individual happy, all 
kinds of desires/satisfaction do not contribute to happiness. 

(vi) The realisation of “maximum satisfaction” refers to the state of 
happiness in which the mind remains absolutely free from the 
tormenting pressure of wants. 


Based on the above postulates, the process of attaining the end (i.e. 
maximisation of satisfaction) can be described as under: 

Since emergence of a want is a painful phenomenon, satisfaction of 
the same yields a pleasurable feeling. However, the satisfaction of a 
want, in Mehta’s theory, is distinct from the satisfaction in Western 
Economics sense. It causes dissatisfaction as new wants enter our horizon 
of desires. While fulfilment of elemental desires for basic necessities 
yields satisfaction, the ever growing craze for satisfying new wants, 
called luxuries, breeds dissatisfaction. 

Thus, in Professor Mehta’s demand theory, we can get maximum 
satisfaction by 


e satisfying the nobler or superior (basic needs) wants, and 
e eliminating the baser or inferior (luxuries) wants. 


Under the method of elimination of wants, efforts are made to kill 
wants only by other wants. That is done by making a distinction 
between inferior wants and superior or nobler wants. The nobler or 
superior wants are employed to kill the baser wants. In this process, 
instead of obeying the orders of wants, we ourselves order the wants 
to quit. Inferior wants are ultimatley killed and better wants are left. 
The better among these wants again are employed to kill other wants. 
In this process of elimination of wants a state comes when we are left 
with only one most superior want, ie. the want of being wantless. Such 
a situation enables the mind to remain free from tormenting pressure 
of wants and we reach a state in which perfect happiness is experienced. 

Thus Professor Mehta’s alternative way of experiencing perfect 
happiness as an end of Economics is quite close to Indian philosophy. 
The teachings of Economics and Indian philosophy in an integrated 
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manner can enable us to attain our goal, i.e. reaching the state in which 
perfect happiness is experienced. Economics can guide us in managing 
the day-to-day economic activities of production, exchange, and 
distribution by applying the engineering approach of efficiency and 
productivity as a means to fulfil the inferior wants and Indian 
philosophy can be the guiding force in activating the final want of being 
wantless through various yoga sadhanas. 

Both economic and non-economic factors are thus crucial in the 
fulfilment of the goal. Economic factors cater to the natural wants, 
whereas non-economic factors like ethics, values, and philosophy help 
in preventing and limiting the ceaseless multiplication of inferior wants. 

Whereas, Western economics focuses on the state of expanding 
wants as a means to achieve the end of maximum satisfaction, Professor 
Mehta advocates the state of limiting the wants as an alternative way 
of experiencing perfect happiness. The roots of differences between 
these two approaches lie in the perception of human beings and their 
underlying value systems. 

In the former approach, man is perceived as a mere physical or 
material being and consumption, individualism, self-interest, 
rationality, etc. are highly valued. On the other hand, in the latter 
approach, man is perceived as a physical, mental, and spiritual being 
and both economic and non-economic components are crucial for 
human well-being. 

The developed countries have opted for the materialistic approach 
as a way of life and the developing countries are being tempted to 
move towards that direction. A careful scrutiny of the facts will reveal 
that this dominant theoretical approach, to a significant extent, has been 
instrumental in generating the passions for more and more goods. The 
roots of today’s serious problems (like environmental degradation, 
widening gap between the rich and the poor, jobless growth, tensions, 
etc.) lie in adhering to this approach in an unquestioning manner. In 
such a situation, Professor Mehta’s alternative approach, which has 
ancient Indian philosophical and spiritual roots as its basis, will lead 
to a better social equilibrium state. 


FROM A PRACTITIONER’S POINT of view, several difficulties are 
encountered in following Professor Mehta’s approach in reaching the 
state of wantlessness as a way of experiencing perfect happiness. Some 
of these difficulties are listed below: 


(i) Like Professor Robbins and utilitarian economists, Professor Mehta’s 
proposition too lacks philosophical explanation of the basic question 
why are the wants or desires unlimited. 
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Lack of the knowledge of the ultimate reality, i.e. our innerself or real 
self (soul) is the root cause of our insatiable desires and wants. 

It is not really for lack of abundance that we are experiencing want but 
for lack of awareness of the ever-present reality of divine substance 
and the faith to shape it into manifest form. 

(ii) No criteria have been laid down for making distinction between 

superior wants and inferior wants. Unless a person knows which wants 
are superior in his day-to-day life, how can he kill the inferior wants 
by employing superior wants? 
Identification of superior and inferior wants will depend on several 
factors like the climate, level of development of a country, value system, 
food habits, etc. Apart from the natural wants like a certain diet, clothes, 
housing, entertainment, etc. justified from the medical as well as ethical 
point of view, the desire for experiencing perfect happiness can be 
identified as superior wants. Lower or inferior desires like jealousy 
and petty sorrows of mundane life, desire for being richer and greater 
than others, etc., can be treated as the inferior wants. 

(iii) The mechanism to kill the inferior wants by employing the superior 

) wants has not been provided. As a result, Professor Mehta’s alternative 
way appears to have only theoretical or normative importance and 
has limited application from the operational or behavioural point of 
view. 

Indian philosophy and its prescriptions in the form of sadhanas (like 
meditation, devotion, satsang, worship, etc.) can be of great help in 
creating and activating the noble or superior wants. Meditation drives 
us towards experiencing perfect happiness and purity in our life which, 
in turn, enables us to control materialism like powerful passions. The 
guidance of gurus or enlightened masters can play a significant role in 
this process and Professor Mehta is right in underlining the need of a 
guru in this regard. To quote him: 

“Every man must have a master, a guru to enable him to activate his 
dormant noble wants.” 


CONSISTENT WITH THE nature and the basic assumptions on which the 
superstructure of Economics rests, “maximum satisfaction” has been 
recognised as an end of Economics by almost all the economists. 
Regarding “how to achieve this goal?”—the Western economists 
particularly, Professor Robbins,’ and marginalist economists’ approach 
implies satisfaction of ever-expanding wants as a way to get maximum 
satisfaction. Contrary to this view, Professor Mehta makes a distinction 
between inferior and superior wants and by satisfying the superior 
wants and eliminating the inferior or baser wants, one can realise the 
goal. Professor Mehta’s proposition is very close to Indian philosophical 
way of life and will lead to a better state of social equilibrium because 
unlike Western economists, it perceives man in a holistic manner and 
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recognises both economic and non-economic components of human 
well-being. 

However, in order to satisfy the baser wants, Western economics, 
as an engineering tool, can guide us in undertaking economic activities 
relating to production, exchange, and distribution of goods and services 
by utilising the scarce resources in an efficient manner. But, for achieving 
the goal of economics, ie. realisation of perfect happiness, we have no 
other path but to follow Professor J.K. Mehta’s route. If, followed in 
letter and spirit, Professor Mehta’s proposition can ensure better social 
equilibrium by changing the attitude of developed countries to consume 
less and diversifying the excess resources with developed nations to 
the poor nations. 
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Arr AND ARTISTIC creation have always given a reflection of the 
social, economic, and intellecutal, environment of a society. This was 
clearly visible even during India’s struggle for freedom. The period of 
Indian freedom struggle was full of patriotism when everybody, rich 
or poor, educated or illiterate, a commoner or an artist, worked together 
under the leadership of great men. 

It is a well-known fact that the Indian National Movement had a 
tremendous impact on public life. The end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries introduced it to a more organized 
and extreme phase which influenced the contemporary artists also. 
Hence they chose the freedom struggle as a subject for their paintings. 
These artists felt that it was a kind of service to “Swadeshi” and national 
movement. On the other hand, some of the national leaders, such as 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, also took help from traditional 
Indian art as an expression of patriotism. To some extent, these national 
leaders also understood the growing popularity and sincerity of these 
artists. Not only Indian artists but also some international artists worked 
in this respect and conveyed their faithfulnes to and regard for the 
Indian National Movement. Although there were a number of known 
and unknown artists who had worked with great sentiments of 
patriotism and contributed to the freedom movement in their own way, 
only some of the artists’ work will be discussed here; as for example, 
Mukul Dey, Nandalal Bose, K. Venkatappa, Vinayak S. Masoji, Jo 
Davidson, Clare Sheridon, Feliks Topolski, and Upendra Maharathi. 

From the very beginning of Mahatma Gandhi’s life as a freedom 
fighter, there had been his portraits by many of his contemporary Indian 
and foreign artists. Sometimes artists also got opportunity to make their 
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art with the presence of Mahatma Gandhi as a model. It is curious to 
note how he managed to make a balance within his tough schedule to 
keep a good relationship with the artists and encouraged them in their 
pursuance of art. 

Nandalal Bose, an artist of Santiniketan, perfectly expressed the 
key of inspiration of the artists from the life of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
wrote: “Mahatmaji may not be an artist in the same sense that we 
professional artists are, nevertheless I cannot but consider him to be a 
true artist. All his life he has spent in creating his own personality and 
in fashioning others after his high ideals. His mission is to make Gods 
out of men of clay. I am sure his ideal will inspire the artists of the 
world.”} 

In 1918 Gandhi met Mukul Dey, another artist of Santiniketan, for 
the first time. He was accompanied by Sarojini Naidu and was asking 
his consent for making portrait. Gandhi did not utter any word, only 
smiled. Then for the next one hour Mukul Dey was engaged in making 
the portrait. His simple dress and simple living attracted the artist. His 
hair was closely cropped, but he had a “Shikha,” the Vaishnava Hindu’s 
tuft of hair at the back of his head. He found a great saint and a political 
leader within the Mahatma.* Most of the time Gandhi remained busy 
meeting people and doing his work. When the portrait was completed 
and put before Gandhi, he asked, “Do I really look like that? Of course 
I cannot see my face from that angle.”* Then he passed the portrait 
round to the persons assembled there. At Mukul Dey’s request he put 
down his signature (in Gujarati) with date on the portrait. 


After ten years of his first visit Mukul Dey tried to meet Gandhi _ 


and work on him with a different medium (dry point). When he 
represented himself before Gandhi with an introduction from C.F. 
Andrews, he was surprised that Gandhi immediately recognized him 
and permitted him to stay in one of the rooms of the school building at 
the Ashram (Sabarmati). Mukul Dey created four different dry point 
paintings and a few pencil sketches of Gandhi and a portrait of 
Kasturba. Gandhi was so kind as to offer him half of the school building 
at Sabarmati to start an art school. 

K. Venkatappa, a student of Santiniketan and a renowned artist, 
had impressed Gandhi, by his paintings of Ooty in different seasons 
and moods. As noted in Young India, “Even a layman could not but be 
struck with Sjt. Venkatappa’s minute attention to detail, and mastery 
of line and colour. His pictures of Down, Morning and Twilight with 
their wonderful cloud—effects produce an atmosphere of peacefulness 
and repose that the artist has assimilated by his long and intensive 
studies of Nature.”4 Gandhi told the artist, “I am delighted. You have 
my blessings, but I may make a suggestion. If the Charkha appeals to 
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you, and if you can point what the Charkha means to the life: of the 
villager, I should be more delighted. That is, of course, if it appeals to 
you. If it does not, it will be no reflection on you.”© 

In 1930, during Dandi March, Gandhi became one of the most 
durable and widely circulated icons of India. From Santiniketan this 
incident was symbolized by the unique art pieces. The art process in 
the 1920s and the 1930s carried the Gandhian imperative of creating “a 
new national art for the people.” When the nation was locating in the 
living tradition of village India, which may call the Gandhian 
nationalism. When there were a number of ways of locating Gandhi in 
the Indian art history of that period. Gandhi as an iconography, where 
the “artistic” mould consciously separate itself from the “public” and 
“popular.” Or, one can see Gandhi as signifying certain ideological 
thrust and motivation in nationalism that would play themselves out 
in the recasting of visual form, and in redefining the very notions of 
“art” and “Indianness.” Nandalal Bose’s iconic lino—cut image of 
Gandhi (“Bapuji,” 12 April 1930) is the example of this period. Actually 
it was prepared on teak wood with tempera showing Gandhi with his 
78 followers. After that the same subject has been treated in linocut in 
the black and white version, where the background with small figures 
(of 78 followers) has been omitted. It is one of several such political 
posters, which Nandalal produced during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, all of which were destroyed. It is the rare surviving remnant 
of a political interlude in the artist’s life—that interlude, one could 
argue, like its perished products, remained marginal in his artistic 
biography.® This image has unilaterally passed into our national public 
iconography. 

Before going through the long connection with Santmiketan and 
Nandalal Bose, let us see the other creations on “Dandi March.” Though 
all the creations had no reflects on any special direction of the art school 
but reflects on the variety of individual’s temperaments from the 
intellectual to the sentimental mood. 

Artist Vinayak S. Masoji made a painting of Bapu’s arrest, during 
the Dandi March, from the camp in midnight. He was listening Gandhi’s 
arrest during his return journey from Dandi. He compared this incident 
with the arrest of Jesus Christ at midnight in the garden of Gethsamene 
by a force of heavily armed, ignorant soldiers. He had expressed his 
feelings in his painting “The Midnight Arrest.” This painting was 
exhibited in the art gallery of the Congress exhibition. When Gandhi 
and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur visited this painting, Rajkumari asked 
Gandhi as this painting was a mere figment of the artist’s imagination 
or whether it had hapened like that, Gandhi quietly and with a smile 
replied: “yes, yes, exactly, exactly. They came like that.”7 
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During Gandhi’s stay in London for the Round Table Conference 
in 1930, the well-know American sculptor Jo Davidson modelled him. 
He had brought some photographs of his earlier works. Gandhi looked 
them and said, “I see you make heroes out of mud.”® He spent four or 
five days with Gandhi and modelled him. The attitude of Gandhi has 
been expressed in the writings of the artist. Davidson wrote: “Gandhi's 
face was very mobile, every feature quivered, and a constant change 
played over his face when he talked. He practised his passive resistance 
on me all the time while I worked; he submitted to my modelling him, 
but never willingly lent himself to it. Never once did he look at the 
clay I was working on. But when I stopped for a breather and just sat 
with him, he was extremely amiable.”? He wrote that there was a 
constant flow of visitors, like pilgrims, who eagerly came to “worship” 
Mahatmaji. Some asked him rather rude questions: some one asked 
Canoni “what Mahatma’ meant?” and he replied “an insignificant 
man.” 

Mahatma Gandhi did not believe in art for art’s sake He had a 
great respect for art, but thought it led to nothing unless it had as its 
motive a religious impulse. Only then, he believed, it rises to its highest 
level. In many cases we find his signature on his portrait etc. with a 
short message. One sketch with a message “Truth is God” with 
signature, dated 4 December 1931 is a good example of this type.” 

G. Venkatachalam had written about Gandhi's reaction to the artists. 
He wrote: “Mahatma Gandhi very much dislikes to be publicized or 
photographed, but he remains the most popular subject to the artists. 
Every man has photographed the elusive beauty of his uncomely face 
with a camera and from all angles.” We have an interesting story 
from Davidson’s experience. A photographer from the Associated Press 
of America came to get a photograph of Gandhi (in London). When 
Davidson was busy in his sculpture, and suddenly looked through the 
window, he saw “a chap with a camera whose lens looked bigger than 
the camera itself. He did not make a sound. He took the cap off the lens 
and put it back again.” That work completed silently without making 
conscious the Mahatma, as they knew that he would not stand for 
flashlights and cameramen.!? Gandhi always refused to sit or pose for 
the artists, however eminent or famous they may be. Clare Sherido, 
the English sculptress, perhaps was an exception. She had to wait and 
snatch such moments as she could spare to make his bust.!* Generally, 
the artists had made quick sketches and made a hasty retreat before 
they were caught in their nefarious act.!° 

In 1936, Gandhi himself called Nandalal Bose to decorate the 
Congress pavilion at Lucknow, where the artist had got a wide 
opportunity to establish India’s history and tradition. With his team 
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from Santiniketan, he decorated the entire exhibition hall in a very 
simple manner with the help of reed, bamboo, and timber. In his speech 
at the exhibition ground (28 March 1936) Gandhi said: “This Exhibition 
to my mind brings out concretely for the first time the conception of a 
true rural exhibition. . . . It is the purpose of this exhibition to show that 
even things which we town—dwellers do not like may be used both to 
the villagers’ and our advantage.” !© About the artist he said, ”. . . . Sjt. 
Nandalal, the eminent artist from Santiniketan, and his co-workers 
who have tried to represent all the villagers’ crafts in simple artistic 
symbols, have done a great job. And when you go inside the art gallery 
on which Babu Nandalal has lavished his labours for weeks, you will 
feel, as I did, like spending there hours together. But even the other 
sections will attract you. You may not find in the exhibition anything 
to amuse you like music or cinema shows but I assure you, you will 
find much to learn.”!” He also informed about the formation of the 
Village Industries Association in order to study the conditions in which 
they (village artists) lived and the state of their handicrafts, and to revive 
such village arts and crafts as may be revived.!§ Nandalal reminded a 
little incident which proves the sharp observation of Gandhi. He wrote, 
“though everything was neatly arranged in the exhibition hall, someone 
had carelessly left a bucket under a table. It escaped our eyes but not 
the sharp eyes of Bapuji. On entering the hall he noticed it at once, and 
said: “Doesn’t that disturb your sense of beauty?” 1? 

At the next session at Faizpur in Maharashtra again, Nandalal 
received a call from Gandhi to decorate the Congress pavilion. He 
informed that he knows nothing about architecture as he is a painter. 
In a reply with his characteristic sense of humour, Gandhi wrote that 
he was not looking for an expert pianist, he wanted a “warm-hearted 
fiddler.””° So Nandalal decorated the pavilion with ordinary materials, 
which were locally available. Gandhi was very much pleased and said 
in his opening speech of that exhibition 25 December 1936: “For he 
(Nandalal) is a creative artist and I am none. God has given me the 
sense of art but not the organs to give it concrete shape. He has blessed 
Sjt. Nandalal Bose with both.”*! About the usefulness of the village art 
he thought: “There is no doubt in my mind that in a country like ours 
teeming with millions of unemployed, something is needed to keep 
their hands and feet engaged in order that they may earn an honest 
living.” “In brief we have to teach them how to turn waste into wealth, 
and that is what the exhibition is meant to teach them.” Nandalal “... 
. has collected things from the neighbourhood of this place. He launched 
out to the villages with the eye of an artist that he is, and picked up 
numerous things from the peasants’ households, things that never catch 
an ordinary eye as striking abjects of art, but which his discerning eye 
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picked up and arranged and thus clothed with a new meaning.” In 
this session Nandalal decorated a chariot with ornamental hangings, 
which were drawn by six pairs of bullocks to carry President Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. After seeing this decoration Gandhi called him and 
said he had made a bet with a little girl on Nandalal’s ability to make a 
duplicate chariot with mock bullocks and gave him only two days. 
Like a child he warned Nandalal that he must be aware to Gandhi's 
will to win the bet. Nandalal and his artist group were highly amused 
at that challenge. They made the chariot with six pairs of mock bullocks 
created with slit bamboo and painted them. After seeing this Gandhi 
burst into laughter and won the bet.** Gandhi kept a great confidence 
in Nandlal’s art. At the time of talking with Congress workers, on 29 
December 1936, he said, “You must give me a detailed account of the 
way in which you gathered your material, the expenses, and your own 
failures and successes. They should prove very useful for future 
guidance. Sjt. Nandalal Bose ought to teach us a little of his art. You are 
all pioneers in this great experiment and your genius for organization 
has made it a success. This is a distinct step towards the attainment of 
Swaraj by nonviolent means.” 

Once Mirabehn was interested in doing some drawing and sending 
it to Gandhi for comments. Gandhi sent these drawings to Nandalal 
for his opinion and informed Miraji that the comments only had to be 
given when Nandalal gave his expert opinion.” Nandalal wrote in his 
letter (C.W. 6393) dated 22 July 1937) to Gandhi’s secretary Pyarelal: “I 
was very much interested to be looked through Mirabehn’s sketches. 
Please tell Bapuji that they show marks of real artistic insight, especially 
one of them, ‘Clear after rain-early morning.’ “. .. . I hope Mirabehn 
will keep up her interest.”*” Mahatma Gandhi also made financial 
arrangement of Rs. 200 per month for Nandalal’s art school, at 
Santiniketan, for as long as it continued satisfactorily and it informed 
Rabindranath Tagore by a letter, dated 6 November 1937.78 

Again in Haripura congress, 1938, in response of Bapu’s invitation 
to decorated the Congress pavilion, Nandalal chose the village folk 
painter’s (‘Patuas’) style and produce the famous set of eighty—three 
panels, generally called “Haripura posters.” Subjects were taken from 
daily village life and its natural surroundings—as cobbler, carpenter, 
tailor, musician, athlete, gods and goddesses, animal etc. Both in style 
and in technique, this type of paintings, bamboo and reed structures 
have came to stay as decorations, symbolic of Gandhian philosophy 
and the term used for them is “Gandhian aesthetics.” In this way 
Nandalal bose created national movement awareness among common 
men, which was his contribution to the nation and he did not charge 
any money for all this work. It was a case of participating in the 
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embellishment of the whole nation’s aspirations.” 

The Russian artist Feliks Topolsky prepared Gandhi's paintings 
with patiene (between 1944-1946). He spent this time rummaging his 
papers to collect every little Gandhi piece he had. They were not finished 
products in the sense of drawing or painting, which emerge from a 
series of conventional sittings. Gandhi gave no sittings to Topolski. 
But the artist was equal to the challenge more particularly as he found 
himself free to observe Gandhi whenever and whatever he liked. The 
result was a number of quick, rough sketches, by a few vivid strokes of 
the pen and brush captured the dynamic personality of Gandhi. They 
are having an interesting criticism that these sketches are the artist’s 
premonition of the assassination of Gandhi. The artist himself has 
neither denied nor confirmed the theory of premonition.” 

In Kala Bhavan, Santineketan, during the last visit of Mahatma 
Gandhi, was seen with wonderful toys made by Abanindranth Tagore 
using of dried piece of branches and waste materials (Abanindranath 
called this art as\“Katum—Katum) when he was informed that the artist 
himself was bed-ridden in Calcutta. He sent his secretary Pyarelal to 
the artist with a personal note to inquire about his health and to tell 
him that he must live long to give more of his beautiful art of India. 
Abanindranath was overwhelmed by Gandhi’s affection and concern 
for him. He never met Mahatma Gandhi face to face but he had a great 
respect on him. We find a painting, which was made on his regard for 
Gandhi. He wrote: “His [Gandhi’s] history, epitomizes the history of 
India’s metamorphosis under Mahatmaji’s gospel of Charkha and 
nonviolence. That is why I worship the Mahatma.”31 

According to Mukul Dey’s recollection of Mahatma’s memory, he 
wrote that Gandhi was every much eager to set up a National Art 
Gallery, Museum and Art school when India had obtained her 
independence. For the last time when Mukul Dey visited Sevagram at 
the time of Mukul Dey’s departure which was Gandhi's silence day he 
gave a note, “Brother Mukul Dey has an intense desire to see the Fine 
Arts flourish. To aspire after a thing is in man’s nature, but God has 
kept in his own hands the fulfillment of man’s desires. Let adoration of 
God be, therefore, the substance of Brother Mukul Dey” (dated 11 
August 1946).52 

Upendra Maharathi was an artist who was deeply influenced by 
Gandhian faith but never came in close personal contact with him. The 
Gandhian path was to him a rediscovery of the way of Lord Buddha. 
We find in his paintings Gandhi's face appearing suffused with a divine 
glow, nay it is the result of a continuity of faith in the perennial values 
expressed in the massages of Buddha and Gandhi.¥ 

Before concluding this discussion we may noted one more example 
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of Gandhi's art appreciation to show how he was able to find the beauty 
within a small thing also. In Nandalal’s first meeting with Gandhi in 
Sevagram, he noticed a Gujarati lota of bell metal covered with an iron 
sheet shaped like pipal leaf in Gandhi’s room. Nandalal’s gaze was 
fixed on the pipal leaf, Gandhi asked, “Is it not beautiful? It bears the 
impress of nature; more over a blacksmith of this very village has made 
it and given it to me as a token of his love. It is precious to me.”*4 
Nandalal felt that a complete explanation of the principles of artistic 
creation is found in these few words. He wrote: “I have depicted bore 
at its corner as the Signature or the seal of the Goddness of Art, that 
burnished pipal leaf.” 

For Mahatma Gandhi the God, Truth, and Beauty are interlinked. 
He had sacrificed his life for the search of Truth. For him the hand 
made objects are the examples of beauty. Generally, it is told that he 
was against the machine, but in his sense it is not true. Machine-made 
things can never satisfy the aesthetic need. This is why Mahatma Gandhi 
was a patron of the artists. Aesthetic quality (rasa) does not quite flourish 
where the stamp of individual craftsmanship and temperament is 
absent. Diversity is the typical characteristic of crativity, and he was 
always looking for this quality. Mahatma Gandhi recognized the art 
and artists according to his own philosophy of life. He could not believe 
in “art for art’s sake.” He liked the beauty of nature and its universal 
appeal, as the true art must speak to the millions and is a symbol of 
happiness. The art also in his philosophy is a harmony between the 
soul and the outer appearance of a human being. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), an autonomous or- 
ganization established by the Government of India, promotes research in 
social sciences and facilitates its utilization. 

It covers the disciplines of (1) Economucs (including Commerce), 
(2) Education, (3) Management (including Business Administratian), (4) Po- 
litical Science (including International Relations), (5) Psychology, (6) Public 
Administration, and (7) Sociology (including Criminology, Social Work). In 
addition, it covers the social science aspects of the disciplines of (1) Anthro- 
pology, (2) Demography, (3) Geography, (4) History, (5) Law, and (6) Lin- 


As part of its activities, ICSSR publishes the following journals, which 
are available for sale as per details given below: 


Indian Social Science Review (Half-yearly) 


The journal brings multi-disciplinary and interdisciplinary approaches to 
bear upon the study of social, economic and political problems of contem- 
porary concern. It publishes articles of general nature as well as those fo- 
cused on particular themes. It also contains book-reviews. 

For subscription, kindly write to M/s Sage Publications Pvt. Ltd., 
Post Box No. 4215, M-32, Greater Kailash Market-I, New Delhi-110 048. 


Subscription Rates Individuals Institutions 
Rs. 250.00 Rs. 495.00 ` 
US $3 US $88 
UK £26 UK £63 


ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and Reviews: Economics (Half- 
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Leadership Based on 
Truth and Nonviolence 


PA. Nazareth 


In CONSIDERING LEADERSHIP and the essential qualities of a 
model leader in our violent modern world, we need to recall and 
consider outstanding leaders of previous eras. Looking back to the birth 
of the modern era, which most historians locate in the French Revolution 
of 1789, the names that emerge are Napoleon, Simon Bolivar, Abraham 
Lincoln, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Leo Tolstoy, Lenin, Kamal Ataturk, Swami 
Vivekananda, Gandhi, Hitler, Churchill, Roosevelt, De Gaulle, Mao Tse 
Tung, Nehru, Kennedy, Indira Gandhi, Nelson Mandela, Desmond 
Tutu, Mother Theresa and the Dalai Lama. All of them had the vision, 
discipline, courage, determination and managerial abilities to inspire 
and lead their peoples beyond traditional political, social, geographic, 
and religious confines, and leave a pemanent imprint on history, 
positive in most cases and negative in others. Which of htese leaders is 
the ideal role model for our terrorism plagued and dangerous times? 
My choice is Gandhi, because with his innovative strategy of Satyagraha 
based on Truth and nonviolence, he not only led India away from violent 
national struggle and brought down the largest, most powerful empire 
in history, but also gestated broad spectrum political, economic, and 
social change in India. His Satyagraha strategy, adopted elsewhere, 


ended racial discrimination in the US and South Africa, and terminated - 


dictatorships in the Phillipines, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
other East European countries. He still countinues to inspire resistance 
and peace movements all over the world as the courageous example of 
Aung San Suu Kyi in Myanmar indicates. In terms of actual and 
continuing global impact Gandhi's achievement is quite unprecedented 
in the modern era. 

How did Gandhi achieve this? He had no training either in 
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leadership or in management. He had studied law. Yet he managed to 
conceptualize an effective strategy, get his message across to the millions 
of his countrymen, to enthuse, inspire, train and lead them, convince 
them that Satya and Ahimsa were efffective weapons, that the mere 
100,000 Englishmen in India could not rule 350 million Indians if the 
latter refused to cooperate, and that all Indians, men and women, rich 
and poor, high caste, low caste and untouchable, had a vital role to 
play in the liberation of India and all subject peoples. By identifying 
himself with the masses, dressing like them, empathizing and living 
among them, he won their respect, confidence, and wholehearted 
allegiance. Millions responded to his call, they spun cotton, they burnt 
foreign cloth, they made salt in defiance of the law, they submitted to 
fines, beatings and imprisonment but never retaliated with violence. 
"He who fears fails” Gandhi had declared. This exhortation was heard 
and adopted. The moment fear was conquered, the colonial master 
lost his psychological hold on India, and Indians became free long before 
Independence came. This was the most amazing transformation of a 
subcontinent, long gripped with fear and despair, into a landmass' 
throbbing with patriotic fervour, with disparate political, economic, 
ethnic, religious, cultural and social interests working together, imbued 
with common purpose and goals, all ready to die for the cause but 
never to kill. 

Judging from the brilliant manner in which Gandhi selected his 
satyagraha issues, and planned and managed his campaigns, one has 
to surmise how he acquired these talents through his "experiments with 
Truth,” He was not born with them for he was timid in his youth and 
failed as a lawyer. In his pursuit of the greatest of all Truths-God-he 
appears to have discovered great truths in other fields, including 
management and leadership. 

Gandhi was neither a philosopher nor a theoretician. "I do not claim 
to have originated any philosophy, nor am I endeavouring to do so. I 
have simply tried in my own way to apply the eternal principles of 
Truth and Nonviolence to our daily life and problems" He was a 
practical idealist and a man of action, His original thinking was ethical 
and social rather than political, economic or managerial He wrote and 
spoke extensively and it is from the vast corpus of his speeches and 
writiings that his seminal ideas in various fields are gleaned. There is 
some inconsistency in his ideas over the years. He was, in his own 
words, "growing form truth to truth." 

Gandhi ardently believed that Truth was an objective moral reality. 
Therefore Truth was what constituted the "Right Path." It was not "might 
which was right" but "right which was might.” Since Humans have 
been created "in the image of God" and have the "divine spark" in them, 
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they have to be motivated by reason and love rather than by fear and 
violence. One has to live, and be ready to die, for Truth, Love, and 
Righteousness, but never to kill. For him, there was no greater strength 
than the strength of the Human Spirit when it is imbued with Truth 
and fearlessness. 

For Gandhi, Truth was so important and fundamental that it was 
Divine. "Truth is God," he often affirmed. Though a deeply religious 
Hindu, for him religion was that "which transcends Hinduism, which 
changes one's very nature, binds one indissolubly to the truth within 
and ever purifies.” His favourite hymn began with the line "He alone is 
a true devotee of God who understands the pains and sufferings of 
others." For him "The hands-hat serve are holier than the lips that pray." 
Gandhi's religion was synonymous with spiritualized humanism. 
Fasting had long been part of the spiritual regimen of India. Gandhi 
made it a powerful weapon in the armoury of Satyagraha. His ashrams 
were not mere places for spiritual seeking; they also offered training in 
social service, rural uplift, basic educaiton, service of untouchables, 
and practice of nonviolence. 

Nonviolence for Gandhi was not mere abstention from physical 
violence but purging oneself of all anger, resentment, arrogance, and 
hatred and to sincerely love everyone, including one’s enemies. In this 
aspect he was much influenced by Leo Tolstoy and the Sermon on the 
Mount of Jeasus Christ. But quite unlike the Christian injunction of 
passive acceptance of pain and suffering, Gandhi's nonviolence had 
nothing passive about it. Deeply inspired by Lord Krishna's message 
in the Bhagvat Gita, he firmly believed that when faced with evil, one 
had the bounden duty to confront and resist it, even when that evil 
was embodied in one's own brother, family, religion, or society. 

To adequately appreciate Gandhi's leadership and managerial 
achievements, an understandingof the Indian political scene, when 
Gandhi arrived in it, is essential. In 1917, the Russian Revolution had 
just taken place. This, and the widespread antipathy for British rule, 
had generated strong revolutionalry fervour among Indian nationalists. 
Their father figure was Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, whose popular 
novel "Anandamath" was the inspiration for secret societies, and its 
hero Satyanand, the model for "revolutionaries." It contained the 
rousing hymn "Bande Mataram.” Aurobindo Ghose was the other 
influential figure. Educated in England, and selected for the coveted 
Indian Civil Service he had given it up to join the "revolution." Like 
many others, including Jawaharlal Nehru, he was deeply impressed 
by the achievements of Mazzini and Garibaldi in unifying Italy. In his 
book "Bhabhani Mandir" written in 1904, he urged Indians to end the 
exploitation of Mother India by worshipping Goddess of Energy Kali, 
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and making great sacrifices in her name. Soon thereafter a friend of his 
launched the weekly Yugantar. It "breathed bombs in very line." 
"Bartaman Rananiti, ("Modern Art of War"), published anonymously 
in 1907, propagated Bakunin's idea that destruction was essential for 
creation and that funds for revolutionary activities might be raised by 
any means includig terrorism. During the 1905-1915 period there was 
a spate of assassinations of British officials not only in India but also in 
England. Among those attacked but fortunately escaped death were 
Vicerorys lord Minto in April 1909 and Lord Hardinge in December 
1912. 

At the 1919 Amritsar Congress session, when Gandhi spoke about 
Truth and nonviolence, Bal Gangadhar Tilak who sympathized with 
the revolutionaries, contemptuously retorted "My friend, Turth has no 
place in politics." Two decades later, another Congress leader, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, declared the nonviolent approach impractical and 
secretly left India for Germany and Japan. In collaboration with the 
latter, he set up the "Indian National Army" with Indian soldiers 
captured by Japanese armies in Southeast Asia. Gandhi's task in 
promoting Truth and nonviolence was therefore not an easy one. He 
succeeded only because of his great moral strength and determination, 
his total identification with the poverty-stricken Indian people, and 
the impressive results his Satyagraha campaigns produced from 1920 
onwards. Besides, Tilak died in 1920 and left a more open arena for 
him, 

Gandhi consistently opposed violence except when it was resorted 
to protect defenceless people. Quite early in his public life he had - 
affirmed "However much I may sympathise with and admire worthy 
motives, I am an uncompromising opponent of violent methods even 
to serve the noblest of causes." In an essay entitled "The Curxe of 
Assassination,” written in December 1928: he wrote: "English books have 
taught us to applaud as heroic deeds of daring, even those of free— 
booters, villains, pirates and train wreckers. Newspapers fill columns 
with exciting stories, real or imaginary, of such deeds. Some of us have 
learnt this art of applauding anything adventurous. this cannot be 
regarded as anything but a bad omen. Surely there is nothing noble 
about a cold blooded robbery or murder.” 

Gandhi not only succeeded in getting the national movement, and 
the Indian people, to accept this unconventional Satyagraha strategy, 
he even managed to get the militant Pathans, led by their outstanding 
(6'6") leader Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan to adopt nonviolence. Ghaffar 
Khan, who created an army of 100,000 nonviolent warriors known as 
"Khudai Khidmatgars," came to be called the "Frontier Gandhi" and 
latterly has even been extolled as a "Moslem St. Francis." 
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The erudite psychologist Eric Erikson minutely studied one of 
Gandhi's early Satyagraha "events" (the 1919 Ahmedabad textile 
workers strike) and in his book "Gandhi's Truth" wrote: "When I began 
this book, I did not expect to rediscover psychoanalysis in terms of 
truth, self-suffering and nonviolence; but now that I have done so I see 
better what I hope the reader has come to see with me, namely that I 
felt attracted to the Ahmedabad event, because I sensed an affinity 
between Gandhi's truth and the insights of modern psychology." 
Erikson went on to construct a parallel between the Freudian technique 
for renewing growth in neurotic individuals and that developed by 
Gandhi to restore hope to a downtrodden and dejected people. Whether 
or not Gandhi restored hope to a downtrodden-and dejected people. 
Whether or not Gandhi consciously employed a Freudian technique, 
the fact remains that his achievement in inducing a whole nationa of 
over 300 million people to accept his gospel of Truth and nonviolence, 
is stupendous and a good measure of his outstanding leadership. — 

Gandhi's steadfast pursuit of Truth made him perceive not only 
the inequities of British colonial rule, but also the dark side of Indian 
society, particularly the indignity and oppression of the caste system 
for those at-its lowest level, viz, the "untouchables." These Gandhi 
renamed "Harijans” (children of God) and made their emancipation a 
prime element in the national sturggle. In Young India (25 May 1921) he 
wrote: "Swaraj or independence is meaningless if we continue to keep 
a fifth of India under perpetual subjection. Inhuman ourselves, we may 
not plead before the throne for deliverance from the inhumanity of 
others." Subsequently he also wrote "If it was proved to me that 
untouchability is an essential part of Hinduism, I would declare myself 
an open rebel against it." He regarded untouchability as a perversion 
of Hinduism and worked strenuously to eradicate it. When he set up 
his first Ashram in India outside Ahmedabad, he named it Harijan 
Ashram. He admitted a Harijan family, and adopted their daughter 
Lakshmi as his own. This resulted in stoppage of financial support from 
some high-caste Hindus but this did not deter him. Subsequently he 
launched his campaign for Harijan entry into Hidu temples. When 
independence came and India's constitution was being framed, he 
insisted that Dr B.R. Ambedkar, the US trained lawyer and untouchable 
leader, should be named Chairperson of its Drafting Committee, even 
though he was his bitter opponent, Dr Ambedkar thus had a free hand 
in including numerous ocnstitutional safeguards for disadvantaged 
groups like his own. As a result, they have emerged as an important 
group, with a political party of their own since the early 1980s. One of 
them, from an extremely deprived background, educated himself, 
acquired a Master's Degree from London School of Economics, become 
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India's Ambassador to China and USA, Vice President, and then 
President of India from 1997-2002. A dalit woman has twice been Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh, India's largest state, during the 1998-2003 

India has traditionally been a man’s country par excellence, the 
woman's role being strictly confined to the family and home. Until 1829 
when "Sati" was banned, she routinely immolated herself on her 
husband's funeral pyre. Organizations like Women's Indian Association 
and National Council for Indian Women, founded in the early 1900s 
consisted only of aristocratic women like the Maharanis of Baroda and 
Bhopal, maintained close connections with the British and focussed 
mainly on "charities." It was Gandhi who first brought middle-class 
and rural Indian women out of their homes and into the public domain. 
Quite early in his public life he declared. "As long as women do not 
come to public life and purify it, we are not likely to attain Swaraj, 
Even if we did, I would have no use for that Swaraj in which women 
have not made their full contribution.” Indian women responded to 
his call in large numbers and played an important role in the national 
movement. Initially they came mainly as volunteers at the annual 
Congress sessions but by the time of Gandhi's anti-foreign cloth and 
salt Satyagrahas, thousands of them were active participants, and 
Sarojini Naidu became one of his deputies. At his gentle urging many 
women donated their jewellery, marched in processions, picketed liquor 
and foreign cloth shops, sold Khadi (handspun cloth) at street corners 
and provided sanctuary in the homes to "Satyagrahis." When the 1942 
Quit India Movement was launched and Gandhi and other leaders were 
arrested and taken away from the Gowalia public meeting in Bombay, 
a brave young woman named Aruna Asaf Ali unfurled the Indian flag. 
Another brave woman Usha Mehta, along with three women, set up 
and operated a secret "Congress Radio from somewhere in India." 
Through Gandhi's nonviolent movement, Indian women for the first 
time combined their roles as devoted wives and mothers with their 
new roles as "nonviolent warriors." When independence came, they 
were unanimously accorded full legal equality with men as also some 
high public offices. In independent India’s first Union Cabinet there 
was a woman health minister. In 1949 Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was 
elected President of the UN General Assembly. Within twenty years 
thereafter, Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister of India and continued 
in that position for 16 years, with only a two-year break. Since then, 
numerous other Indian women have risen to high positions in politics, 
diplomacy, business, banking, newsmedia and other professions 
including aviation. All these significant developments are another direct 
outcome of Gandhi's nonviolent movement and his outstanding, 
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Gandhi argued that India's poverty was partly the result of her 
own making. She diligently produced the cotton for Britain's textile 
mills and then willingly purchased their imported, high-priced cloth. 
The difference between the low price paid for the cotton and the high 
price charged for the imported cloth produced the profit which financed 
Britain's colonial rule in India. It also created the mass unemployment 
among Indian weavers. If Indians would spin and weave their own 
cotton and refuse to buy British cloth, they could undedrmine colonial 
rule and. bring new hope to India's unemployed. With this simple 
argument he persuaded India’s nationalists, many of whom had studied 
abroad and had never before touched a spinning—wheel, to undertake 
daily spinning of cotton and wear only handspun and handwoven 
clothes. This provided the initial stimulus for the revival of India's 
spinning, weaving, and other cottage indusiries. Today, these industries, 
located mainly in rural areas, are providing employment to millions of 
spinners, weavers, and artisans and annually earning India over fifteen 
billion dollars in exports. Gandhi's maxim of "production by the masses 
rather than mass production" has been amply validated. 

. Because of his insistence on hand-spun hand woven cloth, some 
critics have alleged Gandhi was anti~machinery and anti-science. This 
criticism is inaccurate and unjustified. In 1924, asked why he was anti- 
machinery, he replied: "How I can be anti-machinery when I know 
that even this body is a delicate piece of machinery? The spinning- 
wheel is a machine, a little toothpick is a machins. The machine should 
not atrophy the limbs of man... . What I object to is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such. today machinery helps a few to 
ride on the back of the millions.” Subsequently he also affirmed "I would 
welcome every invention of science made for the benefit of all.” 

Before independence, India was a land of Maharajas, Rajas, and 
paupers. The-former (565 in all) lived in incredible splendour, while 
most other Indians lived in abject poverty. The national awakening 
and Gandhi's focus on the oppressed and unemployed created 
widespread antipathy for regal lifestyles. At the inauguration of Benares 
Hindu University in 1916, at which Viceroy Hardinge and many Indian 
Rulers wer epresent, he said: "His Highness the Maharaja of Benares 
spoke about the poverty of India. Other speakers too laid great stress 
upon it. But what did we witness in this great pandal. An exhibition of 
jewellery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of even the greatest 
Paris jeweller. I compare these richly bedecked noblemen with the 
millions’ of the poor and say to them, there is no salvation for India 
unless you strip yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for 
your countrymen in India." Several rulers resented this speech but some 
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were moved by it to support the national struggle. The resentful rulers, 
however, soon discovered that Gandhi's Satyagraha had engendered 
such strong nationalist fervour even among their subjects that they 
had little chance of stemming it. They too relented, though reluctantly. 
Because of this, the post-Independence Indian government was able 
to promptly and peacefully integrate all except three princely states 
into the Indian Union. This is another significant outcome of Gandhi's 
nonviolent national movement. 

It is instructive to recall the considerable bloodshed in the American, 
French, Russian, Chinese and Ethiopian Revolutions before 
independence was achieved, and feudalism and slavery abolished. In 
most European countries, as also in the US, women secured the right 
to vote only in this century, and after many years of arduous struggle. 
Professor Alan Brinkley of Columbia University, in an article titled "The 
Peacemaker" in the New York Times Magazine wrote: "Most revolutiosn 
create enormous aspiratioins and never really fulfill them; some betray 
them utterly. The American Revolution quickly drew boundaries 
around notions of freedom that were its inspiration, excluding African 
Americans, native Americans, and to a considerable degree women. 
The French Revolution produced a frenzy of murderous rage, followed 
by nearly another century of monarchies. The Russian and Chinese 
Revolutions created tyranny, oppression and stagnation. .. . Gandhi 
has been so mythologized since his assassination in 1948, the real man 
has ‘almost disappeared. But he deserves his position as a resonant 
symbol of one of the most important phenomena of modern history: 
the simultaneous assault on colonialism and the oppression of 
individuals, which has transformed much of the twentieth-century 
world." 

Even while engaged in the Herculean tasks of confronting British 
colonialism and India's feudalism and social ills, Gandhi never lost 
sight of the world at large. He had studied in England and had many 
friends there. Subsequently he had gone to South Africa and worked 
there for 21 years. Here too he made many friends, two of whom were 
Russian Jews. Through them he became aware of conditions in Russia. 
Because of all this he developed a vision that was unilateralist rather 
than narrow nationalist. He wrote: "My Nationalism includes the love 
of all nations of the earth, irrespective of creed. I will not hurt England 
or Germany to serve India. . . . I live for India's freedom and would die 
for it. But my patriotism is not exclusive. It is calculated to benefit all 
in the true sense of the word. Through the deliverance of India, I seek 
to deliver the so-called weaker races of the world." , 

A good example of Gandhi's non-exclusive nationalism is his 
availing ofthis London visit for the 1931 Round Table Conference to 
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visit the Lancashire textile workers and explain to them the rationale 
of the foreign cloth boycott he had launched three years earlier in India. 

For Gandhi, "the objective of all nonviolent activity is always a 
mutually acceptable agreement, never the defeat, much less the 
humiliation of the enemy" and "a nonviolent revolution is not a 
programme of seizure of power; it is a programme for transformation 
of relationship ending in a peaceful transfer of power.” Within thirty 
years of Gandhi launching his nonviolent national struggle, the British 
withdrew voluntarily from their "Brighest Jewel," and among the first 
acts of independent India was to request the last Viceroy to be its 
Governor General, and soon thereafter become a member of the British 
Commonwealth. The transfer of power was peaceful and the imperial 
Britain—India confrontational relationship was transformed into one 
of equality and frienship. 

Though India's national struggle for independence ended, much 
against Gandhi's will, in the partition of the subcontinent on religious 
lines, he had consistently striven for national unity, inter—religious 
harmony, and universal brotherhood. He always commenced his public 
meetings with readings from various sacred texts and often declared 
he was as much a Moslem, Christian, Sikh, buddhist, Jain and Parsee 
as he was a Hindu. Writing about this aspect of him, his American 
biographer Louis Fischer wrote: “Mahatma Gandhi, a supremely devout 
Hindu was incapable of discriminatig against anyone on account of 
religion, race, caste, colour or anything. His contribution to the equality 
of untouchables and to the education of a new generation which was 
Indian, instead of Hindu or Moslem, or Parsee or Christian, has world 
significance." 

Gandhi's global vision extended also to the environment. He urged 
simple living, careful husbanding of every resource and respect for all 
life. His maxim "the world has enough for everyoe's need but not for 
anyone's greed" is now the prime slogan of the United Nations’ 
Environmental Programme. 

Though not generally known, Gandhi has also impacted 
substantially on management theory and practice. In the early 1930s, 
Britain's leading economist, Lord John Maynard Keynes, had advocated 
- an amazing guideline for economic management in his book "A Treatise 
on Money”: “For at least another hundred years we must pretend to 
ourselves that fair is foul and foul is fair; for foul is useful and fair is 
not. Avarice and usury must be our gods for a little longer still. For, 
only they can lead us out of the tunnel of economic necessity into 
daylight." Though never publicly acknowledged, this became a basic 
ingredient in Europe's imperial management of its colonies. However, 
by the early 1980s, Peter Drucker, the American management guru, in 
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his "The New Realities" wrote: "Because management deals with the 
motivation and direction of people in a common venture, it is deeply 
embedded in culture. A basic challenge managers therefore face is to 
-identify those elements of the traditions and culture of their workers 
that can be used as management building blocks. Besides, as everyone 
like myself, who has worked with managers of all kinds of institutions 
for long years, has become aware that management is deeply involved 
wth spiritual concerns—the nature of man, good, and evil." 

Gandhi's strategy of Truth and nonviolence also had substantial 
impact internationally. Using this strategy, Martin Luther King secured 
more civil rights for his fellow blacks in the US in the single decade of 
the 1960s than a bloody civil war and the subsequent one hundred 
years of legal struggles had brought. It also transformed them 
psychologically. King described this phenomenon thus: "When legal 
contests were the sole form of activity, the ordinary negro was involved 
as a passive spectator. His interest wa stirred, but his energies were 
unemployed. Mass marches transformed the common man into the 
star performer he became. The Negro was no longer a subject of change; 
he was the active organ of change. The dignity his job denied him, he 
obtained in political and social action." Similar nonviolent struggles in 
South Africa, the Phillipines, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other East 
European countries, ended racial discriminationand communist 
dictatorhips. 
= Does leadership based on Truth and nonviolence work in 

international affairs? It does indeed. Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
faced the truth that the three wars Egypt fought with Israel in 1948, 
1967 and 1973 were disastrous for it and undertook his histoic visit to 
Jerusalem in 1977. This opened the way to negotiations with Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin at Camp David with President Carter's 
good offices, and brought not only peace between Egypt and Israel but 
also the restoration of all Egyptian land conquered by Israel. This clearly 
established that the negotiated path, based on Truth, Nonviolence and 
mutual accomodation produces beneficial, enduring results even onthe 
most intractable problems. 

How highly Gandhi's leadership is rated globally is seen from the 
following tributes paid to him: President Truman stated: "Gandhi was 
a great Indian nationalist, but at the same time he was a leader of 
international stature. His teachings and his actions have left a deep 
impression on millions of people." 

The eminent American historian Will Durant, in his "Story of 
Civilization” commenting on historic developments in China and India 
in the first half of the twentieth century, wrote "China followed Sun 
Yat-sen, took up the sword and fell into the arms of Japan. India, 
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weaponless, accepted as her leader one of the strangest figures in history, 
and gave to the world the unprecedented phenomenon of a revolution 
led by a saint, and waged without a gun... . He did not mouth the 
name of Christ, but acted as if he accepted every word on the Sermon 
on the Mount. Not since St. Francis of Assissi has any life known to. 
history been so marked by gentleness, disinterestedness, simplicity, 
and forgiveness of enemies." — 

The renowned British historian Arnold Toynbee writes: "Gandhi 
waded into the slough, showed how the slough could be purified and 
remianed personally uncontaminated by his immersion in it. This gives 
the measure both of Gandhi's own spiritual stature and the magnitude 
of his service to mankind at a turning—point in human history." 

Albert Einstein, the greatest scientist of the twentieth century, 
eulogized him thus: "A leader of his peoople, unsupported by any 
outward authority, a victorious fighter who always scorned the use of 
force, a man of wisdom and humility who has confronted the brutality 
of Europe with the dignity of the simple human being and has at all 
times risen superior. . . . Generations to come will scarce believe that 
such a man as this ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” 

For Martin Luther King, "Mahatma Gandhi was the first person in 
human history to lift the ethic of Love, of Jesus Christ, above mere 
interaction between individuals and make it into a powerful and 
effective social force on a large scale if humanity is to progress, Gandhi 
is inescapable. We may ignorre him at our own peril.” 

Professor Ralph Bultjens, Toynbee History Prize Laureate, in his 
foreword to "Gandhi in the Post Modern Age” wrote: "The fragility of 
modern civilization is exposed by the frighteningly ineffective way in 
which our world approaches conflict resolution. In international 
relationships, neither conventional diplomacy nor various uses of 
military deterence have improved the thin margin on whch the world 
exists. This somewhat pessimistic reading of history is challenged by 
one major exception, Mahatma Gandhi's application of policies and 
techniques of nonviolence in India. Gandhi's success both redeems 
human nature from the inevitability of its historical experience and 
also suggests the viability of nonviolence in modern situations." 

For Lord Attenborough, "the legacy of Mahatma Gandhi is not only 
vested in the independence of India and her position as one of the 
world's great democracies. His abiding greatness lies in the fact that 
the whole world needs Gandhi's philosophy as much today as it did 
during his lifetime." 

Gandhi's steadfast insistence on Truth, Justice, and nonviolent 
conflict resolution, is indeed pertinent to the cntemporary scenario. 
The spate of corporate scandals in Enron, Worldcom, Marconi and 
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others, resulting in their bankruptcies and impoverishment of 
thousands of employees and share holders, are the calamitous 
consequences of corporate leaders deviating from Truth for personal 
gain or to falsely allay share holder concerns. the same is true for 
political leaders who invade and occupy countries on false pretences 
of weapons of mass destruction and liberating oppressed peoples. The 
traumatic terrorist attacks in New York, Washington, Nairobi, Tel Aviv, 
Madrid, Morocco, Djakarta, Istanbul and elsewhere in just three years 
of the new millenium are the direct outcome of untruthful, inequitous 
policies in international affairs. They are a sobering lesson that though 
untruthful expediency might bring short-term gains, it ultimately leads 
to disastrous consequences. In the long run it is Truth alone that 
triumphs.—"Satyameva Jayate" as the ancient Vedic maxim affirms. 

Because Gandhi's leadership, rooted in Truth, Justice, Nonviolence, 
spiritualized humanism, and a non-exclusive nationalism, gestated a 
wide spectrum of political, economic, and social change in India under 
the most challenging circumstances, brought down the empire that 
boasted "the sun never set" on it, and has inspired social, environmental, 
and peace movements globally, he stands out as an outstanding and 
visionary leader and a universal man. He combines in himself, 
exceptionally, the high moral worth of Lord Krishna, the astuteness of 
Chanakya and the best leadership and management traits of all the 
modern leaders mentioned above. 

He is therefore the ideal role model for "living with integrity,” 
"personal matery," and meeting the challenges of modern life with "high 
mental equilibrium." 
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Nonviolence and Western 
Sociological and Political Thought 


Tue EMPHASIS ON nonviolence represents the creativity of mind 
and heart as factors in human evolution. It implies that evolution is 
not automatic, directed by the progress of objective forces, but is 
influenced by the rate and moral powers of men. In sociological terms, 
nonviolence represents social coordination, mutual awfjustment, ‘and 
social-mental correlation and integration. Consequently, in place of 
tension, conflict, and antagonism, it stands for accommodation and 
cooperation. It wants increasing coordination and mutual relationship 
between different groups, classes, races, and nations into which 
humanity is apparently divided. It pleads for the replacement of 
imperialism by the dynamics of creative Love. 

Rolland indicates that Gandhi’s nonviolence went further than that 
of the Christians because they did not go “so far as to help their 
persecutors in danger” as Gandhi did. Hence the victory of nonviolence 
would necessarily signify the success over brutality, mutual rapacity, 
and pugnacity. Nonviolence removed from passive acquiescence, is of _ 
conservation and adulation of the status quo, because it does imply 
the dynamization of love for the extirpation of social evils. The 
Gandhian notion of progressive realization of nonviolence in social and 
political life gets confirmation from the doctrines of the Russian 
sociologist Jacques Novicow who believed in replacement of the 
physiological economic and political struggles of man by a form of 
bloodless intellectual competition. According to Novicow, the 
physiological, economic, and political and intellectual struggles are a 
continuation of the previous chemical, astronomical, and biological 
struggles. He was sanguine that eventually justice will triumph as to 
the final end of the universal conflicts. August Comte, the French 
sociologist and champion of positivism, hopes for the supremacy of 
beneficence and universal consensus in human affairs. 
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Gandhi was certain that eventually the force of violence would be 
replaced by the overpowering authority of justice, truth, and peace, To 
this extent, his view is similar to the views of Kant, Spencer, Cobden, 
and Bright who generally believed that the progress of reason, 
individuality, and right will lead to the nullification of power politics 
and realization of the ethical state based on peace. But the failure of the 
hopes of optimists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries about 
liberal humanism, peace, progress, and cosmopolitanism makes us 
skeptical of those plans and formulae, which want the battle of peace 
to be won in the hearts of human individuals. The human heart is not 
an isolated factor in the world but is one variable in a complex web of 
several mutually related factors. The role of objective social, economic, 
and political forces is immense. Hence the battle of peace has to be 
fought not only in the individual soul but deliberate attempts have 
also to be made to transform that defiled and polluted political structure 
which exploits the human heart by means of domination, constraint, 
and propaganda. The change of human heart has to proceed 
simultaneously with the change of the social and political structure. 

; The Gandhan nonviolence is a morally more demanding concept 
than the “general will” as empowered by Rousseau, because the latter 
only accepts the voluntaristic of will for the public good, while Gandhi 
prescribes a conscious moral training for the growth of the power of 
universal love. Both Gandhi and Rousseau were opposed to militarism. 
Rousseau says: “By reason of indolence and money, they end by having 
soldiers to enslave their country and representatives to sell it.” 
Rousseau’s general will requires for its success the mutual cancellation 
of the “pluses and minuses” of selfish will and the adequate provision 
to the assembled populate of the necessary relevant information 
regarding public issues. But the vindication of nonviolence depends 
on long years of dedicated adherence to the great moral vows like truth, 
celibacy, and God-fearingness. Nonviolence taught by Gandhi is also 
the higher concept than the “real will” of Bosanquet. Bosanquet 
identified the real of the individual, the general will of the society and 
political will of the state. Even at its highest levels, this real will is only 
the will to accept voluntarily the social norms, canons and conventions, 
and the accumulated cultural heritage of the national community, while 
nonviolence as a political force pleads for universal fraternization. 
Bosanquet regarded the nation-state as the guardian of moral values. 
Gandhi believed in ethical universalism and cosmopolitanism. 

Furthermore, nonviolence is a more spiritual conception than the 
notion of socialization, responsiveness, accommodation, etc., 
popularized by the Westen sociologists. Being a believer in the 
evolutionary revolution brought out by the matchless weapon of 
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nonviolence, Gandhi prescribes the energization of the faculty of 
positive suffering as a technique of social change. Conflicts and 
animosities are solved in his theory not by superior acceleration of force, 
but by a deliberate conscious act of self-abnegation. 

For the realization of a nonviolent society, which will be a 
thoroughly transformed society, having transcended power politics, 
there is no necessity, according to Gandhi, for a biological transmutation. 
Gandhi would have reacted with horror to the suggestions of genetism. 
Gandhi’s new man is not a biological type, but is the embodiment of 
the moral truths of love and purity. He is to be a perfect Satyagrahi and 
stithaprajna. Instead of the improvement of the human species through 
genetic solutions, Gandhi adopts the constructive moral approach. His 
approach is more in the Christian tradition. 

‘There have been some liberal thinkers in the West who prescribed 
a political and institutional solution for the malady of the world. They 
pointed out that if an adequate institutional set-up, a world parliament 
or a world system of republics could be built up, humanity would have 
an era of freedom and progress. But Gandhi was not happy with a 
mere institutional formula. He felt that humanity was passing through 
a crisis of entire civilization and it could only be cured by a restoration 
of moral vows of truth and nonviolence. Gandhi would have 
emphatically declared that behind the political crisis lay the crisis of 
moral values. He taught the absolutism of nonviolence which has as 
its political goal, the cultivation and realization of the unity of mankind 
and which implies the activisation of the sentiments of mutual loving 
considerations, harmony, peace, moral autonomy, and non-constrained 
trend towards accommodation. He believed in the ethical purification 
of man to be achieved through self—suffering, non—covetousness, and 
a spirit of loyalty to truth. Gandhi thus advocated a meta—political 
approach to the solution of the maladies of modern civilization. 


K.C. ARAVINDA RAJAGOPAL 


The War Tax Resistance and 
Peace Jax Campaign 


Tue WTR AND PTC Tenth International Conference was held in 
Brussels in July this year. The Conference provided a great fillip to 
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show how it has been progressing slowly but smoothly. It has moved 
in major parts of the world, in more than twenty countries. Though it 
is a drop in the ocean but ocean is made from all the drops put together. 

In India where Kashmir has been the key issue between the two 
countries since Independence (1947), the world knows that it could 
not be resolved through five wars and enormous violence from both 
the sides. Many thousand innocent people have lost their lives and 
millions and millions of rupees have been spent on the wars by both 
the nations. There have been movements at people’s level to press upon 
the political leadership of both the countries to find a peaceful solution 
to this problem. It is a happy sign that political leadership of both the 
neighbouring countries is returning back to peaceful means for the 
solution of this problem, though it is not as easy as it appears to be. 
The basic problem is again the current “socio-political” systems. 

The main goal of the WRT and PTC movement is to help ordinary 
masses to think and find sane systems. A better and positive alternative 
systems that could help project “human being” in the centre of all the 
socio-economic goals. Instead of making the human being an ingredient 
of the so-called “Development and Progress” formula. Development 
and progress are good but not at the cost of human beings. I am not 
talking of the human being in isolation; mother—nature is part and parcel 
of humanity. So both human beings and mother-nature have to be 
protected if humanity wants survival. 

In India Gandhi and other social revolutionaries had visualized 
this goal and a small group of dedicated people have been working for 
Lok Swaraj (power to the people). Today the political power is in the 
hands of a few, locally as well as globally. It has to go the other way 
round. And this is what our work has been. 

The WTR and PTC Tenth International Conference was held in 
Brussels and I, as one of the 75 delegates from 20 countries representing 
all the five continents, also participated. The Conference was mainly 
concerned with the growing global violence. The war in Iraq has led to 
an all-time increased budget. US allies have been spending much on 
the military in a short time. Other countries are also being dragged 
into this bottomless pit. The European Union is also going towards 
militarization. In the Indian subcontinent, the nuclear sword of 
Damocles is hanging over more than one billion people of India and 
Pakistan. Unfortunately, the Cold War has been replaced by the hot 
war in many countries. Social structures are breaking down. Millions 
upon millions are helplessly being forced to live in inhuman and abject 
poverty conditions. 

This conference viewed these developments with deep concern. It 
is not possible at all to stop terrorism with military fire-power. All 
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countries present in the Conferene emphasized the need to solve the 
real issues like poverty, unemployment, social injustice, fight out racial 
discrimination, and gender inequality. The US representative present 
in the Conference vividly told the story as to how US Congressman 
changed his mind just a few days after 11 September 2001, from “you 
better lie low now” to “keep talking, but explain it.” 

In the Conference all nations raised their voice against the war taxes. 
From Ghana the representatives told how their country was the only 
one of all its neighbours where there was no fighting. But when there 
is fighting in the neighbouring country, the insecurity prevails and 
development and growth hampers. 

From Colombia the representative told that his country is being 
torn apart by violence. It is being militarized from outside. “We do not 
pay taxes for war; our problem is that the US taxpayers are paying tax 
for it.” 

No country is an island. The taxes paid in one nation now serve to 
militarise the other. This WTR and PTC International Conference 
rejected this phenomenon. This Conference was for nonviolent 
approach to all kinds of conflicts. 

Another world is possible! Our world has enough for everyone's 
needs. Let’s stop wasting the money we need desperately to give human 
dignity to all on this planet! 

During the last two years the Lok Swaraj Manch has been busy 
organizing mass contact programmes. There have been two All-India 
Yatras (people-to-people contact campaigns) in which groups of 
Sarvodaya (the Movement led by Sarva Seva Sangh) activists went from 
place to place explaining to the masses the need of fundamental change 
at the grassroots level. More than a hundred public meetings and rallies 
have been organized all over the country. These meetings and rallies 
were addressed by senior Sarvodaya workers headed by Radhakrishan 
Bajaj, Professor Thakur Das Bang, and Bajranglal. 

There are many young and devoted workers from all over the 
country who have been working at the grassroots level. These include 
Prince Abhishek, Akhilesh Aryaendu, Arpit Anam, Mrs Geetanjali, Mrs 
Sneh Praveen Kumar Prashant, Mrs Dr Upma Dewan, P.V. Rajagopal, 
Bharat Gandhi, Satyaprakash Bharat, Nishi Kant Sharma, Vinod Kumar 
Singh, and many others. The people are slowly getting frustrated with 
the present political system and have been thinking of better and 
positive alternatives. ° 

This is the positive sign of the work that has been done silently. A 
small book “Democracy on Dialysis: What Next?” was brought out 
last year by the Lok Swaraj Manch (a Platform for Power to the People) 
which explains what has been going on in detail. Apparently, it may 
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appear that this work is not directly related to the WIR and PTC 
movement. But the root of the problem is hidden, and it is the symptoms 
that appear before us in the shape of war and violence. So we have to 
tackle the real problem of increasing social and economic violence at 
the local as well as at global level. It is not very easy. We have to goa 
long way, but our goal is noble and the humanity as such is in dire 
need of it today. Let us go on working together. Victory is not far away. 


ARYA BHUSHAN BHARDWAJ 
On Reservations 


Tre ARE CLASSES of people in India who have suffered 
deprivation for a long time. Contemporary justice demands that steps 
be taken which will enable them tc come at par with the rest. 
Reservations have been mooted as being among these steps. They have 
taken the form of reserving a certain percentage of jobs, and a certain 
percentage of seats in educational institutions for these people on the 
basis of a lower qualification. This was to be done for a limited period 
of time. However, these reservations have gone on and on for two 
reasons. Firstly, the people concerned have themselves acquired a vested 
interest in their continuation. For, that way they gain benefits with less 
effort, without the tedium of competition with others. Secondly, 
politicians have acquired a vested interest in their continuation. For, 
that way they can appear as benefactors of the people concerned. We 
find that something worse has been happening. More and more people 
are demanding reservation in more and more areas. Women have 
started demanding reservation in legislatures. We find that something 
still worse has been happening. Reservations were mooted as means 
to bringing about justice. However, it is now being thought that an 
illusion is now being created, that, with the granting of reservations, 
justice has already been brought about, people have already become 
equal, a person gaining benefit with concession is already at par witha 
person gaining benefit without concession. 

With the wisdom of hindsight, we can say that the policy of 
reservations was basically flawed. It rendered the idea of desert entirely 
redundant, trying to bring about justice of making all people equal 
through the violation of the principle of justice of rewarding people on 
the basis of their desert. There were two consequences. Firstly, it kept 
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the deprived people permanently in need of a prop. Secondly, it ignored 
the interest of society as a whole through overlooking the quality of 
people’s performance. It is nobody’s case that the people concerned 
should not receive a special consideration. The question is about what 
form this consideration was to take. We have seen reservations to fail. 
Jt would be generally admitted that the aim of showing special 
considerations towards the people concerned should be to enable them 
to acquire capacity which will make them compete with others on an 
equal footing. For this purpose, the steps mentioned below would seem 
to be some of the steps in the right direction. (i) The state should go all 
out in providing free, compulsory, universal and, above all, competent 
primary education. (ii) Socially conscious people, including individuals 
and institutions, should provide free and friendly coaching to 
supplement what the primary education schools may be doing. (iii) 
Most importantly, concerned people themselves should be prepared 
to put in hard work for self-improvement. Gandhi says that people 
belonging to deprived classes should get, and also aspire for, positions 
in society on the basis of merit, and not on the basis of their belonging 
to those classes. And they should acquire that merit through honest 
work or other people’s help. “The wish to be so educated as to be 
qualified for the highest post is to be appreciated and encouraged, the 
wish to be appointed to such a post discouraged.” (M.K. Gandhi, Social 
Service, Work, and Reform, Navajivan Publishing House, Vol. 3, p. 81). 
Gandhi also wrote: “My advice to Tantis of Kolhan is that they should 
reform and raise themselves by means of honest work and the more 
fortunate should help them to do so.” (ibid., pp. 168-9). 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi , 


[Beginning with Volume 25, GANDHI MARG is serialising small articles on the core 


aspects of Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
persuade Dr Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill Untversity, 


Montreal, Canada, to write this series of articles for the benefit of our readers. This 
is the seventh article in the series—Editors] 


A Gandhian Response to a Question 
Posed in the Milinda—Panho 
(The Questions of King Milinda) 


. ‘THE MILINDA-PANHA is a well-known text of Theravada Buddhism 
which enjoys a semi—canonical status within it. This text, usually placed 
around the Christian era, essentially consists of a series of dialogues 
between the Greek King Menander (whose name occurs in its Indianised 
form as Milinda) and the Buddhist Elder, Nagasena. In the course of 
these exchanges King Menander poses sharp questions to the Elder 
Nagasena on the finer points of the Buddhist doctrine which the Elder 
Nagasena then tries to answer—often to the satisfaction of the king. 
There is one particular exchange which in the text seems to be 
answered to the king’s satisfaction but which leaves many puzzled 
until a Gandhian resolution of it is presented. I present below the 
relevant section of the text:! 


The king said: “Whose, Nagasena, 1s the greater demerit—his who sins 
consciously, or his who sins inadvertently?” 

“He who sins inadvertently, O king, has the greater demerit.” 

“In that case, reverend Sir, we shall punish doubly any of our family or our 
court who do wrong unintentionally.” 

“But what do you think, O king? If one man were to seize hold intentionally 
of a fiery mass of metal glowing with heat, and another were to seize hold 
of it unintentionally, which would be more burnt?” 

“Well, it is just the same with the man who does wrong.” 


“Very good, Nagasena!”! 
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If this ball of fire is compared to the inevitable violence which must 
ensue in a conflictual situation, then the resolution proposed by Elder 
Nagasena makes a lot of sense. It could be argued that what often 
Mahatma Gandhi means by nonviolence is not the absence of physical 
violence (as distinguished from the mental) for this might inevitably 
ensue in a situation in which both parties are convinced of the rightness 
of their cause, but rather its minimization—then it is clear that the 
advocate of nonviolence is the one who is handling this “ball of fire” 
consciously, as compared to the opponent whose reaction may be more 
instinctive. In this way, violence, though a bad deed in itself, even when 
. allowed to occur by the Satyagrahi voluntarily, is superior to violence 
not so regulated. 

There remains the question, however, of whether such nonviolent 
violence, that is, violence which one knowingly brings upon oneself 
and voluntarily, suffers, can be called a “demerit.” The answer is 
provided by Patafijali who defined violence as consisting of violence 
perpetrated either on another or oneself. Although the Satyagrahi no 
doubt brings the violence on himself for a noble cause, he does make 
himself the object of it in this technical sense as explained by Patafijali. 


Notes and References 


1. T.W. Rhys Davids, tr., The Questions of King Milinda (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1965 [1890], Part I, p. 129. 
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Denis Vidal, Gilles Tarabout, and Eric Meyer, eds., Violence/ 
Nonviolence: Some Hindu Perspectives, Manohar and Centre de 
Sciences Humaines, New Delhi, 2003, pp. 328 


The first thing that struck me as I was readig this book was that, contrary 
to the claim in the title, the perspectives that the book offered were 
hardly “Hindu” at all. None of the thirteen essays included, with the 
exception of one, was by Hindus or even Indians. So a more accurate 
way of describing the book would be some “French” perspectives on 
violence/nonviolence in India. Even the sole essay in the book by 
Indians, if not Hindus, was “Community and Violence in Contemporary 
Punjab,” jointly written by Veena Das and R. Singh Bajwa. But even 
this was about contrasting logics of martyrdom and blood feuds in the 
Jat Sikh community, who by their own self—definitions, not to speak of 
the authors,’ would not be happy to be called simply “Hindus.” 

Even supposing that by “Hindu perspectives” was meant ‘not so 
much by but of or about Hindus, the title remains somewhat inaccurate 
on another score. That’s because the studies are so varied in their-themes 
and so narrow.in their foci that they hardly add to an overall 
understanding of the theme. Their overspecialisation renders most of 
them merely of technical interest except to specialists in the field. There 
is, perhaps, an added difficulty, in that they were first published in 
1994 in France. The English translation has taken ten years to be 
published, besides probably losing something of its original force in 
French. 

Perhaps the most useful essay in the book is the Introduction, 
written jointly by the three editors. It does, however, have a jarring 
note in the very first paragraph, when the authors claim that “Brahmins 
scarcely hesitate before using the stick” [sic] (p. 11). Using the stick on 
whom, when, under what conditions are not questions that are 
answered, nor is any empirical evidence advanced. But I suppose what 
the authors-mean is that an understanding of violence in India must go 
beyond the professed claims of Hindus that they hold nonviolence in 
the highest esteem. Westerners, the authors contend, consider 
nonviolence to be an impractical ideal, the “antithesis of realism” (ibid). 
The result is a stereotype about Indians and Hindus being an “idealist” 
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civilisation. The chapter tries to show that a more nuanced 
understanding is necessary in which “violence very frequently 
legitimises itself in the name of nonviolence” (p. 12). 

According to the editors, the essays in the book try to steer a middle. 
course between the “orientalism” of the older Western sociologists and 
the subalternism of their more recent Indian and Western counterparts. 
So they argue that while it is true that much of what we know as 
Hinduism today was conceived during the colonial period, it would 
be counter-productive to reduce every belief to an “invented tradition” 
(p. 13). The main argument of the Introduction is that Hindus sacralized 
and euphemised violence as a way of taming it. While violence and 
coercion were not renounced altogether, their incidence was regulated 
through a complex system of rites on the one hand, and substitued by 
rhetoric wherever the latter was possible, on the other. 

The case studies in the book wish to depart from a “textual” 
understanding of violence by closely examining its use in specific places 
and contexts. Many of the papers are thus sociological accounts or 
narratives, based on experiences in the field. The essays go on to discuss, 
for example, violent ascetics (Veronique Bouillier), Brahmins in a village 
in Madhya Pradesh (Jean-Luc Chambard), the so-called “criminal” 
tribes (Marie Fourcade), the mining belt of Dhanbad (Gerard Heuze), 
“witchcraft” and magic in Kerala (Gilles Tarabout), among other topics. 
I found Boris Oguibenine’s “On the Rhetoric of Violence” and Charles 
Malamoud’s “Remarks on Dissuasion in Ancient India” outstanding 
expositions of the conception of sacrifice in Vedic ritual and of the theory 
of violence in the Arthasastra respectively. 

For readers of Gandhi Marg, the most interesting essay would 
undoubtedly be Christophe Jaffrelot’s “Opposing Gandhi: Hindu 
Nationalism and Political Violence.” While I read it eagerly, a trifle 
impatiently, I found it stimulating only towards the end. After a long 
and somewhat tedious account of the making of Nathuram Godse, 
Jeffrelot observes that the culture of violent nationalism that Godse 
espoused was a part of the same repertoire that many other leaders, 
including Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Subhas Chandra Bose, and Sri Aurobindo 
upheld. In other words, it was not peculiar to the Hindu Mahasabha or 
the RSS, nor was Savarkar its sole or chief adherent. Likewise, Ashis 
Nandy’s theory that such violence was somehow typical of the 
mentality of a displaced elite, the Chitpavan Brahmins of Poona, is 
also unconvincing because many other groups and communities in 
several other parts of India, especially the Punjab and Bengal, also 
believed in the legitimacy of violence to overthrow foreign rule. Another 
fact of great symbolic import which neither Jeffrelot nor Nandy take 
note of is that not just Godse, Gandhi’s murderer, but Vinoba Bhave, 
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his “chief,” was also a Chitpavan Brahmin. Nandy’s theory, like other 
theories which stereotype communities, begins to wobble on closer 
examination. 

Jeffrelot is struck by how both Gandhi and Godse derived ` 
legitimacy from the same sacred text, the Bhagawat Gita. He argues 
that “contradictory exegesis” (p. 316) is the basis of the construction of 
two opposing ideologies. Ideology building, which also relies on the 
assimilation of foreign elements by claiming for them a native past, is 
the key to understanding social action. But Jeffrelot fails to capitalise 
on two crucial sets of differences, first between Gandhi and the other 
nationalists and, second, between the latter and Godse. 

In the whole spectrum of Indian politics, Gandhi is the only major 
figure for whom ahimsa was a non-negotiable, even absolute, principle, 
an article of faith. Gandhi, in that sense, went farther than any text or 
tradition in classical India in raising nonviolence to the operative 
principle of social and public life. Most other leaders endorsed the use 
of “legitimate” or “principled” violence. For this they derived sanction 
from the sacred texts, especially the Gita. Gandhi himself preferred the 
violence of the brave to the coward’s nonviolence, but what 
distinguished him from others was that he thought that the brave had 
no cause to be violent when their nonviolence would serve them and 
even their antagonists better. Cowards, both nonviolent and violent, 
were pitiable; the brave fought best with nonviolence. Yet, Gandhi 
supported the use of Indian armed forces against the armed Pakistani 
invaders in Kashmir. So the main difference between Gandhi and the 
others was that he was against using violence in the freedom struggle 
while the others were not averse to it. 

Jeffrelot also does not expand on the other crucial difference 
between the votaries of principled violence and Godse. While the former 
were “opposed” to Gandhi and his ideology, only Godse and his fellow 
conspirators actually aspired to and succeeded in killing him. This, to 
my mind, was a perversion, not the fulfilment of the ideology of those 
who advocated “principled” violence against the British. In this part 
of the story, I tend to agree with Nandy that Godse was a failure who 
sought to immortalize himself by killing a great man, then dying for 
that act. Gandhi was a soft target, a scapegoat, if you will, for those 
who lacked the means to fight the violence of imperialism with powerful 
counter—-violence. In other words, both nonviolent and violent 
nationalism belong together, as parts of an internal debate. Godse’s 
“pseudoviolent” violence belongs with neither. That is because it fails 
as both violence and as nonviolence. As violence it fails because it is 
not directed at the violent and the powerful but at someone who was 
unarmed and unharmful; at the same time it fails as nonviolence, 
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because it is so violent and murderous. Godse’s act is not legitimate 
either from the point of view of the sastras nor from that of realpolitic; 
it is exercised neither to protect the weak from the strong, nor to uphold 
dharma. 

While the book is of varying value to Indian readers, the efforts of 
the French embassy, which paid for its translation, of various French 
institutions and scholars who worked so hard to make it possible, must 
be applauded. Indians need to know more of what different traditions 
of Western scholarship have to say about us. We are most often tied 
into an unholy relationship of subservience with the Anglo-American 
academy. It is important to reduce this dependence, to hear other voices 
in Europe. The book contributes to this expansion and variety of 
perspectives. Ideally, we must also hear other voices, say, from South 
America, Africa, and the Far East. That is what an alter—globalisation 
will offer: richer ways of understanding both ourselves and the others 
with whom we share this planet. But still it appears to be a distant 
dream. : 


Makarand Paranjape 


KHSS Sundar, ed., Of Gandhi, Atheism, and Social Experimentalism: 
A Collection of Speeches and Articles, Atheist Centre, Vijayawada, 2003, 
pp. 156 


This book is a compilation of speeches and articles by noted atheist 
leader Lavanam on various occasions. It comprises three parts—one 
on Gandhi, the second one on social matters, and the third one on'the 
atheistic approach. 

Lavanam—a well-known atheist, philosopher, and -an original 
thinker—elaborates his opinion on various issues and eloquently 
presents the personality of Gandhi—of course the original one. Who 
else is more authoritative than an atheist, who has an opportunity to 
watch closely today’s Gandhians—to interpret the ideals of Gandhi 
Lavanam describes elaborately how Gandhi evolved from a deep 
religious man to a secular personality. Many believe that Gandhi was 
against modernization. They will be surprised to learn otherwise. He 
was all for mechanisation and modernisation as long as it does not 
take away the livelihood of people. 

The philosophy of nonviolence is thoroughly discussed in the article 
“Gandhi’s Concept of Nonviolence.” It is interesting to learn that ` 
Gandhi advised people of Orissa to kill monkeys when crops were 
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destroyed on a large scale. It shows that Gandhi looked at nonviolence 
in relative terms. 

In the article “What Were the Last Words of Gandhi,” Lavanam 
argues that Gandhi must have said “Ram Rahim” while dying. But it 
is hard to believe that that would make any difference in the present 
scenario. 

It is high time the present-day youth studied Gandhi for the bright 
future of the nation. Youth must know the revolutionary aspects of 
Gandhi and, in particular, the philosophy behind Satyagraha. 

The chapter entitled “Social Matters,” containing Lavanam’s speech 
on ethics of social concern, is thought~provoking. Lavanam makes it 
clear that what is good for an individual should also be good for the 
society as a whole. He also emphasises the need to make humans 
responsible citizens. 

The article on gender bias advocates transexuality as the solution 
to the vexed problem. 

On secularism, Lavanam points out that secularism cannot be 
achieved by merely treating all religions equal. He makes a fervent 
plea to make religion a personal matter and separate antisocial elements 
from religion and politics too. 

In the chapter “Social Reforms,” Lavanam exhorts the necessity of - 
social reforms to promote life with dignity and respect. He algo 
emphasises that social reforms should be intertwined with voluntarism, 
rational thinking, secularism, truth-seeking, and human values. 

On terrorism, Lavanam appeals to the revolutionaries to think twice 
before targetting innocent people. But one wonders whether today’s 
terrorists, mostly communal, have any respect for the lives of people~ 
belonging to other communities or religions. 

Lavanam also discusses various issues like socialism, 
nationalisation, people’s representation, equality, justice, and the impact 
of religion on development. 

In the “Atheist Point of View on Religion,” Lavanam proves that 
religion or the concept of God are not necessary in the aspects of 
understanding surroundings, fear of death, morality, development of 
fine arts, and giving solace to the grief-stricken persons. 

In the chapter “Religion and Science,” the author points out that 
science need not reconcile itself with religion. He stresses the need for 
promotion of social and ethical values among scientists to make science 
_ more responsible to the human needs. 

In the article, “March toward Post-religious Society,” Lavanam 
dreams of a post-religious society where human—centred knowledge 
and human—centred social structrures are promoted. In the last article, 
“ Atheism: Positive and Constructive,” he points out that religion and 
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nationalism are the two major causes of war. He also declares that God 
and religion are not necessary for anyone to do good or to be good. 

Finally, the preface by the editor of the volume needs to be 
thoroughly edited. The opening sentence starts in the first person and 
jumps to third person referring himself as the author making one 
wonder whether Lavanam or the editor is the author of the book. In 
the age of new technology, there are no excuses for spelling mistakes. 
At places, it is so badly edited that the meaning of the whole sentence 
` is changed. In “Religion vs. Science,” the second sentence reads: I 
wonder why even today theists are still scared of the word “atheism” 
and fear thiests. It is hoped that at least in the next edition, the book 
will be properly edited. 

The book is neatly designed and printed on fine paper and it should 
reach more people to make them aware of Gandhi and dispel their 
views on atheism. However, it would have been in the fitness of things 
if the editor had made a few remarks about the broad nature of 
relationship that Lavanam thinks exists or should exist between DEN 
o EDN and social experimentalism. 


M.V. Shyam Sundar 


Ravindra Varma, The Spiritual Basis of Satyagraha, Navajivan 
nee koue; Ahmedabad, 2001, pp. 180 


In His very objective analysis, Ravindra Varma has traced the origin 
and growth of the word “Satyagraha,” its philosophy and theory, and 
its methods and techniques. Ravindra Varma’s book offers a cogent 
analysis of Gandhi’s thoughts surrounding the concept of Satyagraha. 

Gandhian thoughts based on responsibility and self-sufficiency 
would be uncomfortable with an expanding welfare structure. His 
philosophy pushes us to move beyond the remedial and social 
adjustment approaches and to explore the moral and spiritual 
development of the individual. Another crucial question on which the 
author dwells is the notion of suffering. For Gandhi, suffering is not 
necessarily a negative experience. It is a part of the self—realization 
process. When volunatrily assumed as a step towards growth, suffering 
can be perceived as positive. Gandhi reminds us that since we cannot 
possibly know the absolute truth, we are “therefore not competent to 
punish,” a most essential reminder, since man when tempted to violence 
always parades as another’s policeman, convincing hmself that 
whatever he is doing to another, that other “has it coming to him.” 
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Whoever acts on such righteousness, however, implicates himself in a 
mixture of pride and guilt, which undermines his position 
psychologically and ethically. Against this typical cycle, Gandhi claimed 
that only voluntary acceptance of self-suffering can reveal the truth 
latent in a conflict in opponent. 

For Gandhi, self-realization evolves in tandem with moral 
responsibility. Individuals work in their own development as befits 
their nature including voluntary suffering and denial. Social change 
springs out of moral growth and socially responsible actions and 
energies of the individual changes come from the grass roots and is 
bottom up. Gandhi felt at odds with all the economic change systems— 
capitalism, socialism and communlism. Each, he felt, places too much 
stress on change from without or above, rather than change from within 
and below. 

When Gandhi speaks of self—realization, he is obviously speaking 
about the realization of the “higher self” which for him coincides with 
the ultimate reality, better known to him as Truth. He considers 
nonviolence as the manifestation of truth. Self—-realization by 
implication is the attainment of perfect nonviolence. Violence is the 
brute force belonging to the “lower self” which, according to Gandhi, 
should be reduced to zero in order to realize the higher self. He realized 
that violence and untruth were the greatest obstacles to man’s progress. 

The author highlights that Gandhi introduced basic changes in the 
mode of thinking and living of the people. He made people think 
fundamentally about the many problems that confront the country and 
world. oo 

The individual is central in Gandhian thought. Society and its 
institutions are useful only as instruments through which self- 
realization of the individual can occur. Throughout Gandhi's life where 
social structure impeded the process of individual self—realization, he 
became an architect for change in the social order and also a reformer. 

Gandhi’s most important contribution to thought is that of “self-— 
control” and “self-realization.” This ought to lead simultaneously to 
the well-being of the nation as a whole. This is also Gandhi's distinct 
contribution to political and social theory. At the time of the writing of 
Hind Swaraj, he felt that those who cared for nation, apostle of violence, 
did not care for the soul and those who’cared for the soul did not care 
for the nation. Gandhi wanted to bridge the gap between these. two 
forms of human striving. The efforts made by Gandhi is this respect 
have been critically examined in the book. 

Gandhi is, usually, called a political leader and a social reformer. 
This is so because of the fact that most of his life was actively engaged 
in the struggle for independence of India from foreign rule and in the 
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crusades against some of the social evils such as untouchability and 
low status of women. 

I am confident that the reading of the book would enrich further 
the already available knowledge, in the true sense of the word. Let us 
. not be the blind followers of the West. We should remember that the 
sun still rises in the east. Ravindra Varma’s book goes a long way in 
establishing this. 


K.D. Gangrade 


B.M. Verma, Social Justice and Panchayati Raj, Mittal Publications, 
New Delhi, 2002, pp. 350 . 
\ 


Panchayati Raj and local self-government institutions in India were 
made a part of the Constitutional system through the two Constitutional 
(73rd and 74th) Amendments on Decentralization enacted in 1992 and 
implemented in 1993. There was a delay in implementation because 
there was an absence of regular elections, prolonged suspensions, lack 
of financial resources, and inadequate representation of weaker and 
vulnerable sections of the population in the Panchayats and the 
Municipal bodies. While the Amendments have succeeded in giving 
representation to 34 lakh of people in representative bodies as against 
a mere total of approx. 4,900 in the Central and State legislative bodies 
throughout India which included 7 lakh persons from SC/ST and a 
total representation of about 45 per cent of women (and many of them 
being the President of the one-third of local bodies), the revamped 
institutions of Panchayati Raj and that applies to municipal bodies too, 
have not really succeeded in achieving the basic objectives of local self- 
governance. It appears that the major thrust of these institutions was 
towards dispensing social justice even before they were enabled to 
perform their designated local tasks with locally raised resources to 
meet the minimum civic needs of the rural and urban citizens. 

The present study by Dr B.M. Verma is the outcome of a major 
research project undertaken by him to examine the notion of social 
justice in the decentralized administration of the New Panchayati Raj 
Act in the context of delivery system of rural developmental 
programmes of weaker sections of the population in rural India. The 
objective is to strengthen the social welfare policy to fulfil aspirations 
of common man, which calls for a new role of social welfare 
administration for rural development in the field of education, housing, 
employment generation programmes for the poor, human resource 
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development and protection of socially disadvantaged. The study was 
conducted in two villages in the district of Bharatpur of the state of 
Rajasthan in India and is based upon author’s observations, interviews, 
and discussions, apart from the data analysis from published and 
unpublished documents. 

According to the author, the phenomenon of social justice demands 
a holistic reality of benefits among the incumbents of society. In the 
backdrop of social inequalities, he formulates four criteria of social 
Justice for delivery of services to weaker sections of society for 
operationalization: Justice as Fairness, Justice as Entitlement, Justice 
as Equality, and Justice as Impartiality. He further observes that the 
constitutional policy goals of “growth with social justice” and 
“equitable” distribution” have not been adequately supported by 
implementing machinery capable of translating these goals into specific 
administrative practices and equipped with inbuilt devices to deduct 
and correct shortcomings. Thus he contends that “the enforcement of 
regulatory laws require a deep vision to understand the plight of weaker 
sections to reinforce the political will for the speedy upliftment of rural 
poor by creating a conducive atmosphere of development 
administration for long sustainable development in the countryside” 
(p. 42). l 

The author has based his findings on a sample study of 100 
respondents (50 beneficiaries, 25 officials, and 25 non—officials) in the 
two selected villages of the district of Bharatpur in the state of Rajasthan 
in India, and has done a micro-analysis of the problems in respect of 
(a) decentralized district administration, (b) role performance of officials 
and non-officials (Implementation Strategies—Delivery system for 
distributive justice), and (c) rural poverty—perception and reality. His 
study reveals that the existing structure of Panchayati Raj (PR) 
organization has not yet been fully equipped to carry out the assigned 
role and functional responsibilities of non-officials (people’s 
representatives). In the functioning of PR institutions, it was found that 
real authority rests on the,state level leadership and responsibilities 
are often pushed down to street level bureaucracy and uneducated 
and non-technical local leaders. 

Contrary to popular perceptions, the author’s study reveals “that 
administration has played a vital role as an agent of social change in 
realizing the goals of development. In search to achieve the social peace, 
the growth with social justice, non—officials, beside gaining power and 
privileges, were struggling hard to find a place in village community 
and achieving democratic norms of behayiour. The New Act of 
Panchayati Raj proves to be a turning—point for generating new power 
structure to accelerate a slow process of social transfromation and to 
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realize the goals of rightful recource of action within the conflicting 
interest between the government and the governed.” The author argues 
that in order to follow up the stipulated strategies of decentralized 
development, efforts should be directed to establish a more 
comprehensive and integrated system of administration leading 
towards active involvement of weaker sections and making them self- 
dependent through sustained efforts of development. Mere enactment 
of legislative measures cannot bring about the desired socio-economic 
changes in the life of the weaker sections. What is therefore required is 
a strong political will supported by a strict government policy to 
operationalize the relevant problems in the Constitution and ongoing 
legislative enactment adopted by the state legislature. The organization 
of a new administrative culture and practice is the cry of the day for 

ting the democracy and self-sustaining development which 
should facilitate the social progress in the nation—making. 

The author claims to have made rigorous use of empirical 
methodology in arriving at his conclusions. However, in the absence 
of the text of questionnaire canvassed in the appendices, it is difficult 
to judge the extent and parameters of his research design. Further, it 
would have been good for the author, if he could have got his 
manuscript whetted by a competent editor, as there are far too many 
mistakes of construction of sentences and grammar (which are at times 
confusing to a discerning reader), as well as typographical errors. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, the book is another welcome 
addition to the research studies in the functioning of PR in the state of 
India with a view to evaluate their contribution to achieve social justice, 
which are indicative of the author’s perceptive ideas on the concept of 
social justice and its operationalization through the revamped PR. 
Hopefully someone at some point of time should be able to consolidate 
the findings of all such individual researches so as to present a macro- 
analysis of the working of the PR in India as a whole. ai 


R.B. Jain 


Govind Prasad and Anil Dutta Mishra, eds., Globalization: Myth and 
Reality, Concept Publishing Company, New Delhi, 2004, page xliv+492 


Globalization: Myth and Reality, published by Concept Publishing 
Company in the year 2004, is a valuable contribution to the increasing 
volume of literature discussing globalization, the highly debated 
catchphrase of the last decade. The editors have compiled twenty—eight 
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articles on various social, political, and economic aspects of the subject 
written by competent and committed scholars who are willing to 
debunk the myths surrounding globalization. The result is a relevant 
and insightful addition to the ongoing discourse, made poignant by its 
focus on the developing world. The editors and contributors largely 
join issue with the proponents of globalization who assert that peace, 
progress, stability,and equality will come to the world through the 
homogenizing of societies and economies. But, as the editors A.D. 
Mishra and Govind Prasad convincingly argue, globalization has not 
ushered in the anticipated peace or stability. Instead, it has unleashed 
several challenges currently facing the world. Indigenous peoples, the 
environment, and the territorial, political, economic and cultural 
identities of nation-states are all being threatened by the forces of 
globalization. While the full impact is not yet clear, globalization in the 
last decade has changed everything. 

All the contributors seem to agree that globalization is a reality, 
indeed a fact of life, but their major concern is the need to address the 
consequential changes resulting from globalization. In this regard, they 
assert that globalization must be better managed by government and 
that a human face is required to replace the cold mask of capitalism if 
the growig inequities identified by the developing nations are to be 
reversed. The forces of globalization have appeared to surge over 
nations and societies, almost as a thief in the night. It is therefore time 
for society and governments to come to terms with this phenomenon 
if they are to influence its course. 

In order to compete in the current world system, nation-states have 
to implement new and relevant policies while maintaining the wel- 
being of its citizens. Pushpa Bisht, in her well-written paper, “India 
Under Globalization: Facing an Unequal World,” articulates the 
pragmatic approach reflected throughout the book. Indeed, no country 
can divorce itself from the changes in the world environment if it hopes 
to preserve the interests of its citizens. In today’s globalized world, 
economic dynamism equates political power, and India will have to 
develop smart national policies and prudent diplomacy in order to 
take advantage of opportunities in the world system. The main 
challenge facing India is whether it can find an acceptable course 
between the state and a free-market economy. Bisht’s assertion is that, 
in the light of globalization’s exclusion of certain regions and countries, 
India and other developing nations have to reform policies to adjust 
themselves to the changes. 

A number of the contributors note that the benefits of globalization 
have not been inclusive, contrary to the claims and promises of its 
advocates. While the developed countries such as the United States, 
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Canada, and the European Union, have all benefited from globalization, 
the developing world has not shared this experience. If anything, 
developing nations have been the worst victims of globalization: In his 
article, “Globalization Poses New Challenges to South-South 
solidarity,” Pramod Mishra, for instance, discusses the contradiction 
of inclusion and exclusion as reflected in the gap between the ideal 
and the reality. While there has been a deepening of economic and 
financial relations between the major developed nations, a large number 
of countries in Latin America, Africa, and Asia have been left out of 
this process. Thus the promised “trickle down” of wealth has been 
absent as the rich continue to get richer and the poor continue to get 
poorer. Mishra also notes that even within those developed countries, 
the marginalized, the poor, and the refugees experience economic and 
social exclusion. This voice and insightful perspective emanating from 
the developing nations is what makes this compilation’so valuable. 
The articles provide a different and refreshing insight into the impact 
of globalization, particularly with respect to social issues which the 
developed North often ignores. 

The strengths of this compilation include its commitment to 
investigating alternatives to the current trends and policies in relation 
to globalization, and its quest for strategies to seize opportunities arising 
from new interconnections. In respect to social issues, the present global 
forces have a continuing impact on women, children, the environment 
and the poor—all issues addressed in this book. Articles by Sweta 
Mishra and Ashu Pasricha address gender roles in particular. Mishra’s 


“Globalization and Gender Issues in India” discusses the mixed results - 


of recent trends in regard to women’s roles. On the one hand, women’s 
participation in the workforce, education, and life expectancy have all 
increased, and the spread of Western values has noticeably improved 
the status of women in sociey. On the other hand, this culture clash has 
undermined local customs resulting in increasing family disintegration. 
Women also tend to occupy low-paid, insecure, part-time or contract 
positions, and hold relatively few government positions despite having 
the right to vote. Ashu Pasricha’s article, “The Female Consumer in the 
Globalised World,” continues the argument, asserting that the incursion 
of transnational corporation in agribusiness, for instance, has adversely 
affected women, especially peasant and impoverished women, as farms 
used for local consumption are lost to crop conversion. 

Uma Medury, in her essay, “Changing Complexion of Public 
Administration,” argues that the state government must not be the sole 
institution required to change, but that state, market, and civil society 
themselves must integrate to successfully overcome the challenges of 
globalization. Medury argues that what is needed is not less 
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government, but a better and different one—one dedicated to serving 
the interests of the people and committed to altering the socio-economic 
difficulties looming over India in the globalized world. Saroj Malik, in 
her piece, “Contradictions and Challenges of Globalization: Need for 
an Alternative,” suggests a uniquely Indian alternative to the present 
course as determined by globalization. In order to combat the effects 
of mass media marketing, globalization, and consumerism, the people 
of India must return to a search for self, a rediscovery of purpose and 
meaning in life. Malik’s application of Gandhian philosophy to the - 
present challenges reflects the developing world’s concern that the 
priorities of contemporary development seen in globalization have 
taken on a cold self-interest, failing to solve the issues of poverty, 

unemployment, pollution, and the like. She contrasts the Gandhian 
- concerns for compassion and humility with the capitalist goals for 
wealth and power. 

This compilation of scholarly writings from India is valuable for 
the perspective it provides on the impact of liberalization and 
globalization on the developing world. The conclusions drawn from 
this work cannot be ignored by the West. In fact, the collective voice in 
this book calls the wealthier nations to account, and seeks to return 
humanity and human interests to the fore of politics and economics. 
One aspect of hope is that the nature of globalisation presents a two- 
way traffic in cultural trade, allowing the developed world to be 
impacted and perhaps moved by the unique perspective and 
philosophies of the developing world. The values and priorities 
expressed in this book, coupled with its genuine search for an alternative 
to current trends, offer a valuable addition to the globalization literature. , 


Sahadeo Basdeo 


Badruddin, Global Peace and Anti-Nuclear Movements, Mittal 
Publications, New Delhi, 2003, pp. xv+273 


Even as the threat of a global war seems to have disappeared, that of 
violent eruptions of conflict in certain pockets with a potential of 
considerable impact on the rest of the world does remain serious still. 
To countervail against the situation a steady growth of groupings and 
gatherings in the form of Peace Movements has acquired a manifest 
salience. It is essential for the student as well as for the policy-maker 
to know the antecedents and extent of these movements. And it is the 
assurance of sorts too that the war on Kuwait and Iraq, or the violent 
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struggles and acts of terrorism in Mindanao, in South Asia, Europe or 
in Russia will bring on in protest and propaganda sustained campaigns 
and movements by groups and formations like the Greens, END, CND, 
and the like the world over. Without doubt, the subject of peace and 
intense concern about its preservation and spread now occupies a 
central place in the minds and lives of the peoples of the world. 

Dr Badruddin’s work under review addresses the issue in 
earnestness. Evidently, he has put in a great deal of effort in putting 
together many of the notable peace movements. It is thus satisfying 
indeed that peace research is picking up attention and peace creating 
public awareness, shaping public opinion and, in the process, engaging 
attention of both domestic and foreign policy-makers who must now 
urgently deal with questions ranging from nuclear weapons to 
ecological imbalances, povery, hunger, disease, deprivation and denial, 
and human rights, and so on. 

The author presents a chronological discussion of select peace 
movements in the West and South Asia. Peace in different religions 
and civilisations is elaborated in historical and epistemological terms; 
some important landmarks in peace efforts from the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) to the United Nations are chronicled together with the various 
approaches to peace—Tolstoy’s, Gandhi's, peace-through-education, 
the Pugwash, Feminism, Non-alignment, distribution of power, world 
` order group, human rights campaign, etc., to mention some. NATO is 
held to be the most provocative factor in precipitating mass peace 
protests. Much of the volume is a country—wise account of peace effort 
at people’s level. . | l 
, Thus full description is given of CND (Campaign for Nuclear 

Disarmament) launched in Britain, and its subsequent interaction with 
END (European Nuclear Disarmament)—“while CND has been the 
heart of radical left, the END is its brain” has been a commonly believed 
axiom—which, during the 1980s, propagated greater socio-cultural co- 
operation for promoting “collective endeavour and goodwill of 
European Public Opinion to fulfil union of contemporary peace 
movements, to campaign for nuclear-weapon-free zones, and for no 
first-use of nuclear weapons.” In this, the author takes due note of the 
role of women groups, teachers, and church associations. 

The discussion of the peace movements in Germany traces its origin 
to the pacifist tendencies of the nineteenth century, to the Weimar 
-Republic, and to the brutalities and crass racist atrocities of the 
subsequent Nazi regime. In the matrix of political development of the 
country, the emergence in 1980 of peace activists, Die Grünen [the 
Greens], who in 1983 for the first time secured representation in the 
Bundestag [German Parliament] and thereby a legitimate political 
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platform, is highlighted. The Greens created public awareness not only 
about environmental issues but also about the imapct of nuclear reactors 
arid consequences of industrial civilisation for ecology of the land; this 
activism influenced in some measure the government’s policy. 
Opposition to NATO, and total de—militarization, however, continue 
to'be their long-term objectives. Gandhi is mentioned en passant in the 
elaboration of protest marches against disposal of the nuclear waste. 

The author then takes up the peace movements in France, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, and the United States of America, and holds 
that in France, its society’s anti-nuclear inclination and pacifism provide 
the ideological base to these movements, and examines the French 
endeavours, from De Gaulle to Mitterand, to building an independent 
nuclear deterrent. In the Netherlands, it is the churches, under the 
compact inter-church Peace Council, IKV [Inter—Kerkelijk Vredesberaad] 
established in 1966, that has “collectively worked to promote peace.” 
In Sweden and Norway there are a large number of peace organisations, 
mostly comprising professionals, the oldest being the Swedish Peace 
and Arbitration Society founded in 1883, while the Peace Society of 
` Norway was established in 1885. These organisations present a more 
comprehensive view of peace and aim at ensuring conditions under 
which mankind may live in permanent peace. In America the anti-war 
movement was against the territorial and military expansion of Britain, 
and dates back to 1818; founded in 1820, the American Peace Society 
worked for “humanitarian missions and arbitration of law.” But the 
modern peace movements there began in the wake of World War I— 
American Union Against Militarism [AUAM] and the Fellowship for 
Reconciliation [FOR] in 1915 followed by a large number of liberal 
pacifist peace movements. The author then examines at some length 
the impact of anti-Vietnam War movement and subsequent 
developments right up to the end of the Cold War and later, on the 
character, proliferation and strength of peace movement in America to 
suggest in conclusion that the US “created conditions to prepare peace 
movement [in] Western Europe”. (p. 178); the discussion here also 
includes a section on Peace Studies in the US. An account of peace 
movements in South Asia—the problems they face and the prospects 
they have—together with a discussion of a comparative study of these 
movements concludes the book. 

Dr Badruddin in his book has piled up really a great deal of 
information and data on peace movements for which he richly merits 
full compliments since the same can be quite useful in stimulating 
further study and debate. But I do wish he had paid due attention to 
the syntax and spellings of the language used in the entire book—it is 
not only seriously flawed grammatically, disjointed, jumbled but 
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compositions at many places make the text unreadable and 
unintelligible leaving the reader rather confused as to what is intended 
to be conveyed; services of a competent/ professional editior if used 
would vastly improve the readability of the book besides lending clarity 
to the argument. The quality of the book will also enhance greatly if its 
narrative transcends mere description and carries due analysis too, 
which is sorely lacking in its present form, thereby inhibiting emergence 
of any conceptual framework of the movements and research on the 
subject. In short, a Ph.D. thesis as this must undergo suitable 
transformation in order to qualify as a book that enjoys larger 
readership. Perhaps Dr Badruddin will keep this in view while bringing 
out the second edition of his highly pertinent work. 


Rashmi-Sudha Puri 


Subrata Mukherjee and Sushila Ramaswamy, A History of Socialist 
Thought: From the Precursors to the Present, Sage Publicatios, New 
Delhi, 2000, pp. 464 


The book under review discusses the dominant schools of socialism, 
their view—poinis on different issues of society, the personal contribution 
of the theorists and provides their biographical sketches beginnig with 
Thomas More of the modern period and ending with Mao. Altogether, 
there are twenty-two theorists divided into six sections, each section 
representing a dominant school of their times. Some of the famous and 
lesser known theorists whose life, times, and ideology have been 
discussed are James Harrington, William Morris, Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Cole, Plekhanov, Bebel, Saint-Simon, Sorel, etc. A couple of 
prominent omissions, however, are of Stalin, Che and Pulpot. Further, 
there are no Indians among them. Gandhi, Nehru, M.N. Roy, J.P., and 
Lohia, at least, could have been discussed. Out of these schools the 
best variant, according to the authors, was social democracy which 
provided an alternative for “humane democratic, free, and an equal 
society.” For this reason, the authors have dedicated their book to 
Edward Bernstein, “the finest and the best exponent of social 
democracy” who “exactly one hundred years ago (had) announced the 
obsolence of Marxism to advanced industrialised countries and 
emphasized the need to simultaneously realize democracy and 
socialism without being dogmatic.” Opposite of it, they are critical of 
Marxism-Leninism in particular, which according, to them, “fell short 
of its libertarian ideals.” It lacked democracy and freedom. 
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It is interesting to note that the authors of the book under review 
find. Bernsteinian theory better than that of Marx. The disciple 
Bernstein, in other words, was better than the Guru Marx) who had 
once observed about him (Bernstein) as academically a mediocre. But, 
more importantly, what Bernstein expressed after Engels’ death was 
not new; rather it was an integral part of socialist debate since the 1840s. 
Interestingly, Bernstein never found deficiency in Marxism during the 
lifetime of the originators. The need for revision was felt only after 
their death. It may be noted here that Marx himself was never dogmatic. 
He always remained open to many possibilities. His formulations of 
capitalist society were never suprahistorical; his followers rather 
converted his writings into dogma for which he was not responsible. 
In fact, the dogmatic perception of the literati find in Marx a distorted 
mirror image of themselves and then foist upon him their constricted 
interpretations of Marx’s writings as Marxism with a ctitique of it. More 
of it, many of them seek an answer for every contemporary problem in 
Marx’s writings and when the desired answer is not found, they blame 
him for intellectual deficiency. More of it, some of them even proceed 
beyond it. They expect Marx to have written textbooks for universities 
defining different concepts. Such ideological orientation has distorted 
Marx’s interpretations of capitalist society as dogmas. 

The authors’ critique of the Soviet Union lacking democracy and 
freedom, subjugating civil society and unleashiing repressive and 
totalitarian state, is justified. For, it was not a proletarian democracy; 
instead, it was a state—-capitalist society with a new elite enjoying all 
the privileges of the ruling class without bearing any juridical rights in 
private property. Equating it with Marx’s vision and treating Lenin’s 
Tule as not an aberration but a derivative of it is fallacious. Leninism 
was Marxism in words, state capitalism indeeds. What collapsed in 
Soviet Russia was state-capitalism about which Lenin on many 
occasions had himself stated about its economic nature. 

But the Bernsteinian orientation notwithstanding, the authors of 
this book have produced a good, standard reference book on the history 
of socialist thought. It is informative and analytical. An example can 
be cited. Let us take up Edward Bernstein. The entire chapter is divided 
into Introduction, biographical sketch, Erfurt Programme, revisionism, 
philosophical basis, economic doctrines, mass strike, political aspects, 
impact of revisionism, Bernstein in the 1920s and finally, conclusion. 
The chapter takes into account major aspects of his personal ideological 
and political life that projects, by and large, a comprehensive view about 
his time and his struggle. No doubt, the authors’ ideological inclination 
is categorically Bernsteinian but it suffices the requirements of an 
omnibus textbook. 
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Another interesting aspect of the book is its information. Citing 
Cole, the authors points out that the term “socialism” was used in 1827 
in order to oppose individualism— “social” in contrast to 
“individual”— and that there are 39 definitions with four basic 
tendencies in socialist ideology, namely egalitarianism, moralism, 
rationalism, and libertarianism. Among all these strands the 
commonality is of equality, human solidarity, and non-exploitative 
origin of modern socialism. The book discusses the debates within a 
strand and between different strands and descends from the precursors 
to the period of post-Mao development. 


Himanshu Roy 
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Gandhi, Ambedkar, and 
the Untouchables 


Ramashray Roy 


I EXPLORE IN THIS paper some aspects of the relationship between 
M.K. Gandhi and B.R. Ambedkar, aspects that have either been ignored 
or bypassed by. commentators and critics dealing with their political 
thought ways and work ways, especially in a comparative framework 
focusing on their relationship. Most of these commentators and critics 
take the empirically manifest external dimensions of these historical 
personages that are readily available in their writings and recorded 
political activities. These constitute the facts on which these critics and 
commentators build the edifice of their own analysis and explanation. 
In erecting this edifice they do not take into account the internal spring- 
board of experience, both spiritual and mundane, that constitutes the 
substratum of the ways of their looking at and doing things. Ignoring 
this source, they commit the error of what Eric Voegelin calls 
“shenomenalism.”! In applying the standards of phenomenalism to 
Gandhi and Ambedkar, they do not realise that their political differences 
had their roots in their respective worldview to which they were deeply 
committed and bound and which they articulated in their thinking 
and action. This is amply reflected in the discussion about the then 
prevalent question of the socio-political conditions of the Untouchables, 
a question that irrevocably put them in two opposed camps. As such, 
two questions gain relevance in this connection, one related with the 
proper approach to the relationship between Gandhi and Ambedkar, 
the other, the question of the true significance of historiography. 
The first question I take for discussion here leaving the other 
question for competent historians to tackle. However, it is necessary to 
stress that historiograpy in modern times has come to be equated with 
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an account of a segment of reality based primarily on facts. Such an 
account may or may not be equated with the help of the projection of a 
central organising principle on the world of facts to lend them 
organisation and coherence.* However, to rely on facts, both relating 
to thinking articulated and expressed in statements and action can, 
when applied to the relationship between Gandhi and Ambekdar, do 
nothing else than to force the diversified field. of human existence into 
a unified structure of speculative theory.’ And since there are multitudes 
of alternatives of doing this, what happens is that one speculative theory 
about the meaning and structure of a particular segment of reality 
follows another in quick succession ranging from stellar to earthily.* 


W.H. MORRIS-JONES makes a distinction between different languages in 
which political discourse and discussion may be couched. He refers to 
three such languages, saintly, traditional and modern.” What interests 
us here is that the saintly language takes its inspiration from the spiritual 
dimension of man’s existence and, when viewed from the spiritual 
perspective, it is found to be lacking in certain fundamental respects. 
Out of this realisation emerges the determination to change it so that it 
conforms to the claims that the spirit makes on man. In contradistinction 
to this, the modern language has its genesis in the Enlightenment that 
brought about a radical change in the conception of man and his world. 
One of the major changes that took place was the dedivinisation of the 
world that resulted in a heavy emphasis on the fulfilment of ordinary 
life needs involved with the gaining of wealth, power and prestige. 
The fulfilment of these needs depends on the extent to which a society 
promotes and sustains technologically induced economic growth. As 
the growth process catches speed and as it radiates the value of 
consumerism, needs become diversely endless. This is so because 
fulfilment of material needs is supposed to facilitate not only the 
‘removal of poverty and inequality but also promote personal 
development and civilisational progress. 

It is against this background that we need to make the vital 
difference between the categories of history, that is, secular and sacred. 
The former concerns itself primarily, even exclusively, with the 
pragmatic existence of man. In writing secular history, historians opt 
for a unity of meaning and use it to arrange facts around it. In contrast, 
sacred history or spiritalis intelligentia focuses on the spiritual 
understanding of the world content by placing it under the scrutiny of 
sacred principles. History written from this perspective differs radically 
from profane history in the method it employs, the purpose it sets to 
realise, and the language symbols it uses. The result of the use of myths 
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and symbols in writing sacred history cannot obviously be, as Voegelin 
points out, “a rational scientific picture of the world and the picture 
cannot be changed by progressive criticism. The movement of symbolic 
thought has to originate in the realm of sentiments determining the 
purpose to which the symbolic method is to be put.”® 

It must be noted here that Gandhi's thinking and action and that of 
Ambedkar’s belong to two very different and incompatible streams of 
thought. Looking from these different perspectival positions, one gets 
a differential image of man or of who man substantively is. As a — 
consequence of this differential image of man, the world as well as its 
problems and the possible solutions of these problems also look very 
different to those who do not share a common perspective on man and 
his world. This perspectival difference arises, as has been hinted earlier, 
from the fact that Gandhi is located in a stream of thinking that inclines 
towards the spiritual end of the spectrum of thought ways. However, 
Ambedkar is, in contrast, ideologically committed to the secular 
perspective on man and his world. To put this difference in Morris- 
Jone’s terminology, while Gandhi speaks the saintly language, 
Ambedkar expresses his thoughts in modern language. As a 
consequence of this fundamental difference in their thought ways, their 
action choices, too, differ sharply leading to different conceptions of 
political problems and their resolutions. Most commentators ignore 
this vital difference between them while discussing their relationship. 
As a consequence, explanations that they advance pertaining to the 
nature and source of their difference miss the mark. | 

This can be demonstrated quite effectively if we focus on their 
differential worldviews in which are embedded their sharply differing 
perceptions of the problem of Untouchables and Untouchability. 
Without a proper exploration of their differing worldviews it is not 
possible to apprehend the nature and content of their approach to the 
problems associated with the socio-economic problems of the 
Untouchables. This exploration must critically examine the 
fundamentals of the worldviews Gandhi and Ambedkar embraced and 
gave it articulation through words and actions. The question of the 
criterion of relevance for judging one worldview in comparison to 
another as superior or appropriate must, however, be clearly and 
precisely laid down. For our purposes, such a criterion underlines the 
need to examine a worldview with reference to its capability and 
effectiveness in resolving the tension and the possible conflict arising 
out of this tension that exists between the personal and the communal 
dimensions of man’s existence. To put it differently, a worldview must 
be judged to be appropriate or superior only if it succeeds in promoting 
and sustaining reconciliation between the good of one individual and 
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the good of all individuals. 

It is this criterion that we apply hee first, to the Ambedkar’s 
worldview and, then, move on to examining the appropriateness of 
the worldview that Gandhi held as desirable. As has already been 
pointed out, Ambedkar is squarely graunded in what we have 
characterised as a secular perspective. The one major defining 
characteristic of such a perspective is “the ahsorption of divine reality 
within human experience” and “the secular assertion of human 
independence from all divine connections.”” With this assertion man 
himself assumes the responsibility of recreating the conditions of his 
own existence. The basis of this recreation is the radical transformation 
of economy and society with the help of technology. This transformation 
is aimed at ensuring the generation of sufficient goods and services to 
promote uninterrupted improvements in the material condition of 
man’s existence so that the process of the continuous improvement in 
the standard of living of the people across the board may become 
possible. 

It is against this background that we can appropriate why 
Ambedkar put a strong emphasis, all through his active life, on the 
need to ensure liberty, equality and fraternity. As he observes, “my 
social philosophy may be said to be enshrined in three words: Liberty, 
Equality and Faternity.”® As is well known, this slogan of liberty, 
equality and fraternity constituted the driving force of the French 
Revolution. Claiming to remove himself from the signification the 
French Revolution attached to it, Ambedkar claims: “Let no one, 
however, say that I have borrowed my philosophy from the French 
Revolution. I have not. My philosophy has roots in religion and not in 
political science. I have derived them from the teachings of my master, 
the Buddha.” It is relevant to note that, given the socio-economic 
conditions of the Untouchables and their concomitants of degradation, 
humiliation, and exploitation, it was natural for Ambedkar as their 
undisputed leader to prefer their social and economic uplift. He is on 
record to say that, for him, the Untouchables’ interest was prior to that 
of the country and that he would always give precedence to the 
former.!° The socio-economic emancipation of the Untouchables was, 
therefore, foremost in Ambedkar’s mind. 

The one effective way, and highly relevant for the times he lived in 
was, of course, to recast the Hindu social order in the exhilarating and 
dazzling light of the three key words of the French Revolution deriving 
its inspiration from the liberal philosophy about man and his world, 
especially that of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The image of man in liberal 
philosophy is that of the self-defining subject who defines his own 
purposes, the purposes that have as their objective the development of 
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man and the progress of civilisation in accordance with the material 
dimension of man. These objectives are realisable only through the 
fulfilment of ever proliferating needs involved with the fulfilment of 
ordinary life needs. Man is a self—defining subject in the sense that he 
himself, without being influenced from any source located outside him, 
derives his purposes from his own nature, this renders man basically 
homo economicus (the economic man). It is in this modern sense that 
man must have freedom, freedom from tradition, social conventions, 
even from the state. But freedom is vacuous if it is not accompanied by 
equality since the social order that is based on an unequal distribution 
of social resources, sustains this distribution pattern and, through it, 
makes it difficult for some sections of society to have access to societal 
resources./! Without such an access, it is difficult for them to compete 
effectively in the race of life, use their freedom to defend what they 
have and obtain what they need. Even their freedom faces severe threats 
of erosion in the lack of economic strength. 

It is, therefore, apparent why the values of ked and equality 
are so highly desired in modern times. With the help of these values 
the individual can hope to better his economic condition, acquire and 
safeguard his dignity and, if possible, cultivate a life of culture and 
refinement. The goal of the cultivation of mind that the life of culture 
and refinement involves is, it is claimed, not possible in a situation 
where most people suffer from the alienation of poverty and penury. A 
life of culture and refinement is attainable or, at least, its possibility 
becomes real, only when the individual has sufficient leisure that allows 
him to engage in the cultivation of culture. Leisure is quite impossible 
unless some means are found to reduce both the length of toil and its 
harshness and drudgery for producing goods and services 
to satisfy not only the bare minimum needs but also the ever 
proliferating needs associated with the life of culture and refinement. 
This can happen only when machine takes the place of man.” 

It is not therefore surprising that Ambedkar vehemently opposed 
Gandhi and his condemnation of machines. Ambedkar did so precisely 
because Gandhi celebrated toil or at least, physical labour with a view 
to promoting self—-dependence in fulfilling the need for food, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to counterbalance the pronounced tendency 
today towards intellectual voluptuousness. However, Gandhi's 
opposition to machine prevented, as Ambedkar saw it, many, especially 
those who were forced to toil the hardest for earning their daily bread, 
to ease their problems related both to physical exhaustion and lowly 
living standard. Ambedkar equally detested orthodox Marxists 
` although he praised Marx for advancing a philosophy that was 
satisfying for the lower order of society.'¥ What he preferred was state 
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socialism that he considered stne qua non for rapid industrialisation of 
India. In his view, private enterprise could not do it because it would 
reproduce those inequalities that it had produced in the West. Nor could 
it bring about prosperity in agriculture. Also neither consolidation of 
land holdings nor tenancy legislation could be of much help to the 
Untouchables who were just landless labourers. Only collective farm 
could help them.!* For Ambedkar, a dynamic, vibrant and agricultural 
economy in the villages of India held the key to the improvement of 
economic conditions of the poor, especially the Untouchables, and 
liberate them from want, hunger and hard toil. It would also make it 
possible for them to enjoy leisure so necessary for the cultivation of the 
life of culture and refinement. 

It is clear, then, that, for Ambedkar, poverty is an anathema, so is 
the lower standard of living. What he prefers is a dynamic and vibrant 
economic system capable of producing ever more quantities of goods 
and services to make it possible for everybody to enjoy the life of culture 
and refinement. This is possible only when recourse is taken to 
technologically—-induced economic growth for pushing economy to ever 
higher levels of performance leading to generalised affluence. He opts 
for economic plenty and a life of comfort and leisure going beyond the 
subsistence level. However, what happens and what Ambedkar loses 
sight of is that when the economy succeeds in fulfilling subsistence 
needs, the very fact of growing affluence proves instrumental in 
proliferating needs whose fulfilment requires the constant upgradation 
of technology for greater economic effect. 

This situation has certain adverse consequences for collective life 
and relations.!° The one consequence that needs to be discussed here 
relates to the fact that, even while the availability of material goods 
goes on rising, the situation of scarcity continues, for various reasons, 
to prevail. What adds to this situation is that, even while economic 
system performs well, what one individual can get, another individual 
cannot because of acute income differentials. Also, add to it the fact 
that addition to the material goods that can be expanded for all will, in 
itself, increase the scramble for those goods and facilities that cannot 
be expanded. “Taking part in this scramble is fully rational for any 
individual in his actions, since in these actions he never confronts the 
distinction between what is available as a result of getting ahead of 
others and what is available from a general advance shared by all. The 
individual who wants to see better has to stand on tiptoe.”16 

The increased scramble for material goods becomes instrumental 
in the grievous erosion of morality with the result that structures of 
cooperation collapse; interdependence gives way to intense rivalry for - 
getting privileged access to and control over scarce societal resources; 
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and harmony and social concord are replaced by contention and conflict. 
It is with a view to avoiding the social disharmony that the idea of 
fraternity is added to those of liberty and equality. The trouble, however, 
is that liberal view advocates the creation of a social order that 
encourages separation!” among people with all the possibility of conflict 
inherent in this separation; it breeds excessive self-love at the cost of 
concern for others. However, the liberal view is aware of the possibility 
of rivalry, competition and conflict that the system of separation 
promotes. It underlines the necessity of solidarity through the 
generation of fraternity, that is, the need to widely engender the feeling 
of brotherhood among the people. However, the question that arises in 
this regard is: How can a sense of morality as the firm seed—bed of 
fraternity be injected in a system that promotes and sustains self- 


regarding orientation? 


THE INTRACTABILITY OF the difficulty that this question brings out can 
be appreciated by what Martin Buber has to say in this regard. To quote 
him: 


The abstactions freedom and equality were held together through the more 
concrete fraternity for only if men feel themselves to be brothers can they 
partake of a genuine equality with one another. But fraternity has been 
deprived of its original meaning, the relationship between children of God, 
and consequently of any real content. As a result, each of the two remaining 
watchwords was able to establish itself against the other and, by so doing, 
to wander further and further from its truth. Arrogant and presumptuous, 
each sucked into itself even more thoroughly the elements foreign to it, 
elements of passion for power and greed for possession. 18 


Ambedkar is fully aware of this possibility. However, he thinks 
that it is not at all difficult to obviate this possibility with the help of 
social democracy, on the one hand, and conversion to Buddhism, on 
the other. Ambedkar argues that most of the ills that Indian society has 
been suffering from can be overcome with the installation of social 
democracy. And when people embrace Buddhism and follow the Marga 
(the way) pointed out by the Buddha, the Enlightened one, it will further 
help in completely eliminating these ills. He favours social democracy 
instead of political democracy that he rejects by saying that, “I am no 
believer in democracy as an ideal to be pushed in all circumstances 
and in all climes; and having regard to the present-day conditions in 
India, democracy is a most unthinkable system of Government. At any 
rate, for sometime, India needs the strong hands of an enlightened 
autocrat.”!? Democracy is specially unsuited and unworkable in India 
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where society is badly divided into privileged and unprivileged classes. 
This division breeds prejudice which, in turn, brings about isolation; 
isolated socio-economic groups develop hostility towards each other; 
and this leads to the infringement of the law. 

In addition, political democracy, since it relies on number for the 
selection of representatives through election, the numerical weakness 
of the Untouchables will always force them to be at the mercy of the 
Savarna majority. In view of the fact that Hindu society practises 
exclusiveness on a large scale and indulges in frequent infringement 
of human rights, the existential problems of the Untouchables are not 
likely to get a sympathetic hearing. As a matter of fact, the Saverna 
Hindu will continue to wilfully violate laws to keep the Untouchables 
depressed and deprived. And “there is no method found for punishing 
the multitude. It can never operate against a whole body of people 
who are determined to defy it. Social conscience. .. . that calm 
incorruptible legislator of the soul without whom all other powers 
would meet in oppugnancy is the only safeguard of all rights 
fundamental or non-fundamental.”™ 

It is against this background that we can appreciate why Ambedkar 
argues that a simple formal political democracy is the other name of 
concealed power play by the majority of India that happens to be 
Savarna Hindu. It is, therefore, necesary to establish social democracy 
by which he means a way of life that recognises liberty, equality and 
fraternity as pivotal values of life. As he points out, “a democratic form 
of government presupposes a democratic form of society. The formal 
framework of democracy is of no value and indeed would be misfit if 
there was no social democracy.”*! Rejecting Abraham Lincoln’s 
formulation of democracy, he defines democracy as “a form of 
government whereby revolutionary changes in the economic and social 
life of the people are brought about without bloodshed.” And the first 
thing, among others, necessary for the successful functioning of 
democracy is to see that “there are no glaring inequalities and there 
must not be either oppressed class or a suppressed class.” 

Ambedkar prefers that variety of democracy that instils in the 


people the feeling of respect for the dignity of others. It is therefore, not 
surprising that he equates democracy with fraternity. As he says: 


An ideal society should be mobile, should be full of channels for covering, 
carrying over a change taking place in one part to other parts. In an ideal 
society there should be many interests consciously communicated and 
shared. There should be varied and free points of contact with other modes 
of association. In other words, there must be social endosmosis. This is 
fraternity that is the only other name of democracy. Democracy is not merely 
a form of Government. It is primarily a mode of being, of conjoint 
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communicated experience. It is essentially an attitude of respect and 
reverence towards fellowmen.” 


In short, then, what Ambedkar’s vision of a good social order 
signifies involves the need to have a good match between what is good 
for one individual and what is good for all individuals. It is this match 
that constitutes the foundation of social democracy that he visualises 
as the most preferred social and political system. This match has, 
however, to be achieved and maintained in a situation where man is 
primarily, to use a Greek term, idiotic, that is, a being who is engaged in 
the sole task of meeting the demands of his own private existence, 
demands that have their roots in the private dimension of his existence, 
as separated from others of his kind in society. But Ambedkar’s 
insistence on social democracy also requires the individual to arise 
above the requirements of his own primary existence that is of prime 
importance for him and, at the same time, be concerned with the good 
of others too. It is in this context that the question, “how can the idea of 
social democracy be translated into practice,” arises. Ambedkar 
believes, as we have already seen, in the commitment to and the shaping 
of individual lives and social relations on the firm ground of values of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, but strictly in the sense that Buddhism 
uses these terms. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the Buddhist 
significations of these terms. 

Ambedkar is quite aware of the fact that Buddhism is the religion 
that is meant specifically for the renouncer; its central thrust pertains 
to the need to transcend the realm of becoming since it is the immersion 
of man in the realm of becoming that arouses in him desires for worldly 
pleasures. Since desires are insatiable therefore endless, they set all 
sensations and all sensibilities on fire, that is, the fire of appetites, 
resentment, and delusion (rago, doso, moho), birth, ageing, death and 
sorrow.*4 When the senses catch fire, the process of becoming (bhava) 
takes hold of empirical individuality (atta-sambhava), the self that gets 
caught in the snare of tanha (wanting), a thirst that can never be 
quenched, since it produces indetermination (anicca), and suffering 
(dukha). Caught in the vortex of becoming, man chooses mortality 
instead of immortality. As a consequence, frustration, misery and 
unhappiness continue to haunt him all through his life. It is, therefore, 
necessary for him to wake up to the perils of the senses on fire and seek 
immortality by self-consciously impugning the life of appetites 
(apaulistic life, as Aristotle calls it or kamachara as Chhandogya Upanishad 
christens it). To be able to do so, man must set out in earnest to overcome 
his worst enemy, his own empirical self and its interests.” To do so 
means to practise the opposite virtue of vijja (of rago*® doso, moho), with 
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a view to attaining nibbana (liberation). To attain nibbana is to tame the 
self; to tame the self is to stir up sluggish energy; this energy calls up 
un-muddled mind-—fullness that becalms the body and puntue the pure 
self.” As such, the self must be restrained by the Self. 

The individual who cultivates the Self for conquering his self is a 
person who swims against the current and, as a consequence of it, his 
mind is freed “and is fired by the desire of the Untold (anakhata)” and 
is. . . . “freed from love and hate.”” But the knowledge that stimulates 
the individual to seek the Untold cannot be communicated.” Everyone | 
has to carve out for himself the path of his liberation. It is true that 
Buddha does point the way (that is, the eightfold way) and enunciates 
the Dhamma that should guide the seeker in his search for liberation. 
However, the “Buddha” .does not tell the way: it is for you “to swelter 
at the task.”*! In this sweltering, it is the faith in the magga (the way) 
shown by the Buddha that sustains the seeker and, finally, conduces to 
knowledge. Liberation, in the Buddhist perspective, is a moral discipline 
requiring the taming of the self by cultivating the Self. Buddhism, thus, 
underlines the corruptibility in a corrupt and corrupting world caused 
especially by self—forgetfulness. This unleashes man’s appetites from 
the discipline of morality. The bondage to appetites can be terminated 
if the individual pursues the good of the soul; it is the good of the soul 
that restores order in the interior of man; it is this order that becomes 
the basis of compassion and morality as well as of order in society. 

The trouble, however, is that a liberated person prefers to live in 
the pure realm of spirit and declines to have to do anything with the 
affairs of the mortals.** He tends to dichotomise the universe in terms 
of sacred and profane, the former he prefers because he values 
liberation, and the latter he abhors because the phenomenal world 
corrupts. The profane world is unconcerned with the purity of means 
and ends; this corruption can be checked by replacing prudence 
(Aristotelian phronesis) with morality that has its root in prajna (Platonic 
Sophia), that is, consciousness illuminated by the flash of immortality. 
Thus, Buddhism in its central thrust signifies renunciation of the world 
by refusing to live by the standards of pragmatic affairs of man’s life 
where the primary concern is with the world of here and now. It is only 
by renouncing the world as we know it that this becomes possible. For 
this, one has to develop trained insight acquired through the experience 
of transcendence; it is the trained insight that helps man to attain 
nibbana. Since Buddhism is the religion of the renouncer, it cannot serve 
Ambedkar’s idea of man and society unless its key terms and tenets 
are infused with meanings that are relevant and helpful for human 
beings living in modern times. 

This is possible only when Buddhism, as Fitzerald points out, is 
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couched in terms of “scientific rationalism.” In this transmutation of 
perspective, nibbana is shorn of its transcendental significance and is 
equated with social and political liberation. Ambedkar does 
the crucial importance of the principles and tenets of Buddhism for 
civility since it constitutes the basis of community.> But true religion 
must be without God; this religion is truly reflected in the slogan of the 
French Revolution: Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. This slogan 
underlines the central importace in man’s life of socio-political system. 
This is amply reflected in Buddhism. However, to be useful in modern 
time, it must be shorn of its non-secular contents by eliminating its 
transcendental significance and meaning. For this purpose, it is 
necessary to redefine some of the key terms of Buddhism so men can 
successfully learn the true significance of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
Ambedkar does precisely that. To give one example, he transposes on 
the Buddhist idea of suffering purely the idea of suffering engendered 
by social, economic and political Inequality. As he says: “Man’s misery 
is the result of man’s inequality to man; it is what we do to each other 
than what we do to ourselves. The sorrow that is envisioned by the 
Buddha is not the sorrow of the soul, of rebirth, of the law of Karma, 
but n sorrow of the present injustice, performed by the established 
class.” 

It is clear, then, that Ambedkar imputes by means of transposition 
on Buddhism the secular values that it traditionally never had had. In 
the Buddha and His Dhamma, Ambedkar “tends to emphasise an 
interpretation of the notion of liberation as articulated in Buddhism as 
a social and political liberation, rather than as traditional enlightenment. 
For example, he equates nirvana to eightfold path. . . .”37 when, as a 
result of numerous transpositions that Ambedkar imposes on the 
spiritual meaning of the key terms of Buddhism, Buddhism is reduced 
to a mode of ritual observance of the eightfold path incapable of 
sustaining a life of civility and morality. As a result, morality is 
substituted with law to keep the self-aggrandising man in control. And 
the life of pleasure that thrives in the absence of morality leads to the 
erosion of both liberty and equality. As a consequence, fraternity 
becomes a helpless prey of the constant tussle that goes on taking place 


between liberty and equality. 


COMMITTED AS AMBEDKAR was to the liberal vision of man and the crucial 
role of technologically induced economic growth in improving ‘his 
worldly conditions, he was not at all conscious of the ills, both personal 
and social, that industrial civilisation implied. This civilisation spread 
the spurious charm of modernisation all over the globe.38 But in 
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contrast, Gandhi, aware of its corrupting influences on man and his 
world, condemned saying that it celebrates bodily comfort as the 
highest value in man’s existence. For ensuring bodily comfort, man 
engages in the act of pacifying his insatiable hunger for amassing 
wealth. This he seeks to do in a situation where resources are necessarily 
limited. Competition in a situation of acute scarcity leads inevitably to 
violence both at the individual and the collective levels.” But what is 
paradoxical is that the industrial civilisation does offer to everybody 
the promissory note of bettering his material condition through the 
fulfilment of ordinary life needs. Influenced by this promise, every 
individual unashamedly strives to attain an ever rising level of bodily 
comfort and luxury. However, it creates a situation in which only a few 
can succeed in this and that also at a great cost not only to themselves 
but also to others. However, the promissory note keeps alive the hope 
that if one is not able to break through the barrier of dispossession and 
deprivation today, perhaps he will be able to do so tomorrow. But that 
tomorrow never comes, and, if it comes, it comes only for a few fortunate 
ones among the dispossessed and the deprived. | 

Thus, the industrialisation holds, in Gandhi’s view, the sword of 
violence but, at the same time, carries a ‘cross’ holding forth the promise 
of soothing Me hurt inflicted by the industrial society on the afflicted 
humanity.” It is this characteristic of the industrial civilisation that 
impels Gandhi to equate it with Upas tree that does provide soothing 
shade but poisons the body at the same time. This civilisation is rooted 
in, thrives on, and radiates immorality because of its preference for 
and active propagation of the cult of bodily comfort as the prime object 
of life. This does not mean that the body does not count for anything 
for Gandhi. He would not, however, condone its torture and oppression 
as some Christian sects do, nor is he prepared to pamper it. Gandhi 
insists on taking a good care of it so that it remains in a fit condition to 
allow the pursuit of higher things in life.“ However, what must be 
noted is, first, that, where it is the fulfilment of ordinary life needs that 
is instrumental in acquiring felicity as well as in personality 
developments, such a perspective discounts and devalues the merit of 
the pursuit of higher life purposes. Add to it the fact that the fulfilment 
of ordinary life needs is also considered as the instrument of prime 
value that, Giambatista Vico insists, promotes the self-making of man 
signifying the creation of institutions, culture and history. 

Second, since the pursuit of self-interest has been elevated in 
modern times to the highest pedestal, the ceaseless quest. of pleasure 
does not allow a person, even if he wants to, to avoid the trap of what 
Gandhi calls voluptuousness because the individual cannot decide 
where to stop in his pursuit of felicity to avoid hurt to himself and to 
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others. In a situation marked by acute scarcity of resources, industrial 
civilisation promotes “might is right” and “survival of the fittest.” As 
a result, industrial civilisation “does not respect all life and in its 
progress onward, it has not hesitated to resort to wholesale destruction 
of even human life.” Third, the quest for felicity leads, on the one 
hand, to ceaseless activity and, on the other, to the annihilation of time 
and space. It produces two ill effects: it reinforces man’s separation 
from the divine ground of truth and reality and rising expectation. 
Man’s soul gets divorced from the divine ground of being; self-love 
preponderates; and the world is dedivinised and becomes available 
for wreckless exploitation by man. Also, man is caught in the vortex of 
rising expectations and wishes for improving his lot in relation to well- 
off persons. And, lastly, the pursuit of the ever rising standard of living 
makes it imperative to adopt the industrial mode of production to 
satisfy man’s hunger for more and more goods and services. 
Competition for getting access to and control over societal resources 
becomes increasingly acute and, as a result, morality takes a hard 
drubbing. 

All these factors have combined to create what is called “modern 
problematique” or “civilisational crisis.” It is this crisis that impels 
Gandhi to look for a radical solution which he identifies as the linking 
of or attuning the soul to the divine ground of being. The search for the 
divine is to restore the rightful place of spiritual quest that was 
considered to be irrelevant because of the predominance of the material 
aspect of human existence. This predominance reduces man to the status 
of what Iris Murdoch calls “broken totality.” Gandhi’s primary quest 
was the restoration of the wholeness of man as a combination .of 
biological, sociological, intellectual and spiritual dimensions of 
existence. Gandhi treats man as the spark of the divine and its dwelling 
place. As a broken totality man emerges as a being who attends to, as 
Plato puts it, “what is his, not what he is.” In order to find what he is, 
man has to rise above the bondage of his body and engage in a ceaseless 
effort to elevate himself and lift himself from the brute he has in him 
and prove that he is “a special creation of god pre Sey to the extent 
that he is distinct from the rest of the creation.”*° Man rises up to the 
moral plane when he explores what his true nature is. His true nature 
is, as articulated in Chhandogya Upanishad, the residence of Purusha, 
the absolute, and to submit to this interior dweller is to become swarat.4’ 

Attaining the status of swarat cannot be equated to the modern 
notion of liberty; it is consequent upon “an inward change. . . . It is 
transformation of the heart. ... And that absolute transformation can 
only come by internal prayer and a definite and living recognition of 
the presence of the mighty spirit residing within.*” This internal 
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transformation is not possible by changing the outer forms, but a radical 
change more in inward spirit than in the outward form.” This requires 
the attunement of the soul to the divine ground of reality. This 
attunement forges a link between the finite existence of man and the 
absolute as the source of meaning, truth and value. It is this attunement, 
again, that is the fountain source of morality. But since the realisation 
of absolute truth is beyond the range of possibility for the man of flesh 
and blood one must hold on to relative truth.” This implies the 
acceptance of the phenomenal world and the importance of life’s vital 
concerns. This does not mean to accept totally and fully as it is, but to 
seek its transformation, if it appears to be out of tune with the basic 
values of concern for others, morality, love of God’s creature, etc.; the 
values that one acquires in the life of the spiritual experience one gets 
in the process of radical transformation of his internal being. Thus, the 
relationship that establishes itself between the givens of man and society 
and the search for certain values through the quest of the transcendental 
being revolves around action impregnated with the commitment to 
the absolute truth; otherwise it is liable to be afflicted with the dilemma 
of relativism—absolutism. 

Action in this sense is the bearer, for Gandhi, not only of truth; it 
constitutes also a means of self-disclosure as a precondition of 
uncovering the absolute truth. Such an action cannot but be based on 
ahimsa (nonviolence) since violence destroys the organicity of the 
situation in which self-disclosure takes place. As such, truth and ahimsa 
are the two sides of the same coin?! For Gandhi, it is the service of God 
through the service of his creation. But action must be without any 
expectation of rewards. Such an action is equal to yajna; for Gandhi, 
yajna signifies the discharge of the obligation one has of preserving the 
social order. It is on this basis that it becomes possible to rise above 
self-interest and relate with others in the embrace of love. Thus, for 
Gandhi, love of man is possible only through the love of God. But to 
sustain this love and to preserve the social order, social network of 
cooperation, interdependence and harmony, it is necessary to become 
self-sufficient in the matter of earning one’s bread, minimisation of 
want, radical reduction in the use of machine, local production, 
swadeshi, etc. Complete decentralisation becomes an integral part of 
Gandhi’s worldview, which constitutes the basis of self—rule in the 
economic and political terms. 

Given the radical difference between the worldviews of Gandhi 
and Ambedkar, it is not surprising that they should both approach the 
problem of untouchability and the Untouchables in entirely antithetical 
ways. As already pointed out, samadrishti is the foundation of 
community; such a community signifies a yajna requiring different 
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functions and their performers. Looking from this perspective, the 
Untouchables are an integral part of the Hindu social order and the 
solution to their existential problems must be sought within the fold of 
the Hindu social order. This, of course, requires the removal of all social, 
ritual, economic distortions affecting the Untouchables. In contrast, 
Ambedkar insisted on treating the Untouchables as apart from the 
Hindus and forming a whole by themselves. Their emancipation from 
the evils of the Hindu social order must involve giving them special 
privileges and rights meant only for them. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that Gandhi chided Ambedkar for his particularistic obsession with 
the good of the Untouchables alone ignoring the larger claim of the 
whole of which the Untouchables formed only a part. 

Ambedkar, however, was adamant in getting social, economic and 
political concessions for the Untouchables. In his discussion with 
Gandhi (22 September 1932) about the terms of the contemplated Poona 
Pact, Ambedkar insisted: “I want political power for my community. 
The basis of agreement should be: I should get what is due to me. | 
wish to tell the Hindus that I should be assured of my compensation 
(i.e., for the age-old humiliation and degradation of the 
Untouchables).”52 Gandhi’s counter-argument that he has in mind the 
interest of the whole community, and that he does not like the idea of 
dividing the community for the benefit of the Untouchables alone had 
no effect on Ambedkar. Influenced by this perspective, Gandhi 
vehemently opposed separate electorates and argued that it “would 
spell their bondage in perpetuity.” The radical difference between 
Gandhi and Ambedkar in viewing the problems of the Untouchables 
and in advancing solutions to these problems can be appreciated better 
with the help of two statements, one by Gandhi and the other by 
Ambedkar. Elaborating his opposition to separate electorate for the 
Untouchables, Gandhi observed in his speech on 13 November 1931 at 
the Minorities Committee (of the Round Table Conference) meeting; 


(W)ith all my regard for Dr Ambedkar, and for his desire to see the 
Untouchables uplifted, with all my regard for his ability, I must say in all 
humility, that great wrong under which he has laboured and perhaps the 
bitter experiences that he has undergone, have for the moment warped his 
judgment. It hurts me to have to say this, but I would be untrue to the 
cause of the Untouchables, which is as dear to me as life itself, if I did not 
say this. I will not bargain away their rights for the kingdom of the whole 
world. 


Moreover, Gandhi was convinced that Ambedkar was not at all 
working for the promotion of the interest of all the Untouchables; what 
he was, in fact, doing had the consequence of bringing about a double 
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split, one among the Untouchables and the other in the Hindu social 
order.” Responding to the observations of Gandhi, Ambedkar, in 
single-minded pursuit of his mission, hinted that he treated everyone 
who failed to see his point of view as enemies. And this was one point 
that pitched Ambedkar against Gandhi. As he himself made it clear to 
Gandhi when he met him in England on 22 September 1932: “I have 
only ‘one quarrel with you. You are working for so-called national 
welfare and not for our interest alone. If you devoted yourself entirely 
to the welfare of the depressed classes, you would then become our 
hero.”™* It is out of this attitude that Ambedkar’s concept of politics 
differed sharply from that of Gandhi. l 

For Gandhi, politics, devoid of its spiritual underpinning was an 
invitation to conflict and violence. However, Ambedkar held entirely a 
different view of politics. Underlying this difference was their 
differential understanding of what the term “political” signified. The 
term “political” has to play a central role in the political life of a political 
community; to be able to do so, it must be able to occupy . 


a middle terrain between the sheer givens of nature and society on the one 

. ‘side, and the transcendental ends towards which men aspire on the other. 
Political action is that type of action through which men publicly attempt 

to order and to transform the givens of nature and society by the light of. 
.values which are above or outside the order to the givens. | 


„If Gandhi embraced this idea of the political, Ambedkar did not. 
For Gandhi, the principal objective of political action was to preserve 
harmony and goodwill in the community. He recognised that there are 
conflicting interests and views; however, they could be reconciled 
through persuasion based on the commitment to the exploration of 
truth. His conception of satyagraha is rooted in this perspective which 
he treated as not only the instrument par excellence of avoiding conflict 
but also of preserving order and harmony; in addition it was an apt of 
exploring truth also. In contradistinction to this, Ambedkar treated 
society simply as an aggregate of separate socio-economic groups, each 
of which is looking for the promotion and preservation of its own. 
interest. In this process conflicts do emerge which have to be resolved 
on the basis of negotiation, bargaining and compromise. In this 
perspective, politics is nothing else than a processs of reciprocal 
resistance in which superior power position and, dependent on it, the 
bargaining power are crucial factors. It is neither morality nor the 
concern for the collective interest of the community that matters. 
Ambedkar’s single-minded pursuit of the interest of the Untouchables 
stemmed from this differential conception of political action. 

'’ Writing about the relationship between Gandhi and Ambedkar, 
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Nagraj refers to the irony of ironies, that is “to understand the nature 
of Babasaheb’s political career one has to place it along with Gandhj’s 
for the divergence between the two will highlight the unique problems 
of the former.”°° By the same token, it underlines how politics of passion 
puts itself forward against politics of goodness, asserts its claim to be 
the only viable and legitimate basis for organising public life and 
relations; as a result, it makes the appearance of politics of goodness in 
the phenomenal world well-nigh impossible. l ; 

The irony that Nagraj speaks of is not that of Ambedkar’s political 
career alone. It is also the irony of Gandhi’s political career. And by 
extension, it is also the irony of history—history understood in the sense 
of a moving field where the voice of reason does arise to curb the 
depredations of passion but gets muffled in the din of clashing interests. 
It is this that is symptomatised in the relationship between Gandhi 
and Ambedkar, although in a limited way and on a limited scale. When 
analysing, appraising and explaining the relationship between Gandhi 
and Ambedkar, most commentators and critics tend to ignore this. They 
fail to see the perpetual irony of history reflected in the conflict betweén 
Gandhi and Ambedkar because of their conflicting adherence to 
incompatible visions of man and his world. As such, the problem of 
untouchability and the Dalits does not remain the problem of improving 
the life conditions of Harijans. It gets transformed into the problems of 
how to view human existence and provide it with a durable and benign 
organisational base so that the conflict between the private and the 
public can be minimised, if not completely eliminated. 

Thus, the conflict between Gandhi and Ambedkar is not ideological; 
it is essentially philosophical reflecting antagonistic views on how to 
order human life. It is this aspect of the relationship between Gandhi 
and Ambedkar that most commentators and critics lose sight of and, 
therefore, fail to see the cosmic drama played out in the microcosmic 
event of the movement of Harijan uplift. As a result, they offer seemingly 
credible but really highly distorting interpretation of the relationship 
between. Gandhi and Ambedkar. 

The spiritual cleavage symbolised by the political antagonism and 
the insistence on the part of Ambedkar to speak and work enly for the 
promotion of the interest of a particular group ignoring completely the 
good of the collectivity is sign of the spiritual decay in the modern 
times. This decay becomes instrumental in the erosion of rational 
conceptual apparatus that is supposed to serve the adequate expression 
of ideas. The common philosophical language begins to break down, 
and, with it, the posssibility of men understanding each other across 
the differences of sentiments and attitudes. 

As a result, we enter a period of confusion in which anybody can 
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easily be right because everybody else is wrong to the extent that it is 
sufficient to stress the opposite of what somebody else says in order at 
least to be partially right as the opponent.” 

As a result of this confusion, the philosophical realist speaking the 
saintly language finds himself in an intellectual and social environment 
that is no longer receptive to the rational, technically competent thought 
of a spiritually well-ordered personality. He faces the dilemma of not 
remaining neutral in a situation of increasing civilisational malaise, 
and being ineffective when he does intervene. If he does intervene, 
speaks out and acts, his philosophical purpose is most likely to be 
defeated. As Voegelin puts it 


In order to be heard he would have to be a partisan himself, and in order to 

become a partisan he would have to surrender the standards of rationality. 

If, on the other hand, he has sufficient spiritual strength as well as 

philosophical consciousness to take his position beyond the disorder of 

the ages, where as a philosopher he ought to take ıt he will remain socially 
- ineffective to the point of even being misunderstood.* 


This is what has happened in the case of Gandhi. While Ambedkar’s 
brand of politics has become regnant, philosophical realist cannot 
escape the strange destiny that is his. “Uncompromising attacks are 
his lot and equally incomprehending praise, at best some pragmatic 
misuse of his arguments for a partisan purpose, and for the rest 
oblivion.” ”? 7 


Notes and References 


1. Fora very useful discussion of Voegelin’s concept of Phenomenalism, 
see Barry Cooper, Eric Voegelin and the Foundations of Modern Political 
Science (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1999), pp. 108-113. 

2. Needless to say that such a mode of reconstruction of reality equates 
historiography with something that is and must be organised around 
a rationalistic ideal of history. This idea stresses the need to lay bare 
the objective conditions under which human actions take place. This 
is tantamount to reconstructing men and societies as natural objects 
and applying “medical rationalism to exploring historical conditions 
in which men lived and worked.” This means a rigorous and objective 
construction of the historical conditions that constitute not only the 
context but also conditioning, limiting factors for human action. Such 
a historical account requires that one must steer clear of a set of aa 
prioristic ethical principles for a better understanding of historical 
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' Gandhi, Gandhism and, i 
Terrorism 


‘Antony Copley 


er STEVEN CONGLUDED her recent Gandhi Foundation 
Annual lecture! by raising the question: How would have Gandhi dealt 
with today’s terrorism? She raised the question too late.to formulate 
any kind of sustained answer, given the strong emphasis in her lecture 
on the need for dialogue. She suggested that Gandhi would’ certainly 
have wanted to enter into some kind of conversation with the terrorists. 
The appalling case of Ken Bigley was then in everyone '$ mind. It 
occurred to me later that Gandhi, in such circumstances, would have 
had an idea where the kidnappers would be hiding him. (Later we 
learnt that Scotland Yard and MI6 had had’someé ideas, but chose to act 
thtough an —— and it was his attempt to spring him that 
triggered his beheading) ding).* At the time of the lecture I felt that a response 
from the floor would be that a likely strategy of Gandhi would be to 
have entered into a fast. But of course beyond these gruesome 
particulars the question is very close to Gandhi's life's work. Arguably’ 
satyagraha and the strategy of nonviolence were targeting as much any 
other phenomenon as an alternative to violent tactics of terrorism. 

This paper has two parts. The first deals with the known aspects of 
Gandhi's own life and attitudes in‘relation to terror while the second 
raises the far more speculative question as to how he might have 
responded to the terrorist threat of today. The first part begins by setting, 
the context within which Gandhi was forced to address the issue of 
terrorism. We have to discuss both state terrorism as well as private. 
Definitions of state terrorism are bound fo be controversial. At the outset 
of his career there was at least one terrorist movement, that'in Tsarist 
Russia, which attracted mixed responses and indeed for many these 
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Russian revolutionaries were heroes and heroines. Was there not a real 
risk that a like-minded movement in India would attract an equal cult 
following? It was a risk that Gandhi had always to face and tragically 
he was himself to die at the hands of a terrorist. The paper then goes on 
to discuss the character of Gandhi's response to the threat of a terrorist 
movement in India. 

The second part entails stepping back and trying to make sense of 
Islamic terrorism. Is it rooted in traditional Islam? Alternatively, does 
fundamentalism not paradoxically emerge from modern European 
thought; or as John Gray has interpreted it, Islamic terrorism is in fact 
a product of western influence on Islam. It clearly is important to 
establish whether the current terrorist threat is driven by the traditional 
cultural values of Islam or of the west for this will leave us in a better 
position to judge just how Gandhi might have responded. After all, 
whatever his own mixed response to the west, his own private quarrel 
lay with the violent tendencies in western imperialist culture. 

To elucidate Gandhi's response to terrorism is one possibility. To 
suggest that Gandhism has an answer to terrorism is another. Maybe 
here we are running up against the limits of satyagraha. 


State Terrorism 


A definition of state terrorism by the Shorter Oxford Dictionary begins 
with a reference to the reign of terror in France during March 1793 to 
July 1794 and describes it as 'a state of things in which the general 
community lives in dread of death or outrage.’ Any subsequent example 
of the coerciveness of extreme state power has been branded as 
terrorism. Possibly radical governments are more likely to acquire this 
label than reactionary. The most obvious recent example would be the 
terror as practised by Stalin's Russia. If Nazism is rightly likewise 
branded terrorist it maybe because of its own radical reconstructive 
programme. Maybe regimes with overt millenarian aims tend more 
horrifically towards terror. 

But of course attribution of terror has been used in far more 
generalised ways. Just about any authoritarian state can be accused of 
terror. For the anarchist the state is by definition an instrument of 
terrorism. And state terror breeds private terror. Here is John Pilger: 
‘only by recognising the terrorism of states is it possible to understand, 
and deal with, acts of terror by groups and individuals which, however 
horrific, are tiny by comparison.’ Israel, for example, he brands as a 
perpetrator of ‘its own, unrelenting planned terrorism for which there 
is no media language.’ Another contemporary example he cites is 
Russian state terrorism in Chechnya.’ States which exercise undue force 
reap the whirlwind of terrorist reprisal. But, of course, we could almost 
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indefinitely extend the list of states practising terror against their 
subjects. 

The way Gandhi challenged state authority is at the heart of 
satyagraha. First he had to meet the repression of colonial authority in 
South Africa and the proto—apartheid state governments of Natal and 
Transvaal. Here was experience he could turn to advantage in the 
struggle for national independence from the Raj. Just how far this 
encounter suggests the appropriateness of a Gandhian response to the 
more repressive and totalitarian terrorist regimes of the recent times is 
open to question, for Gandhi was indisputably helped by having in 
Smuts an opponent open to the spiritual dimensions of satyagraha and 
in the raj a regime rhetorically committed to the rule of law together 
with an official class conditioned by public school values of fair-play. 
It took the horror of the Amritsar massacre to open Gandhi's eyes to 
the readily available state violence behind that legal facade. The 
massacre released in Gandhi a readiness to move beyond 
constitutionalism and dialogue to non—cooperation and nonviolent civil 
disobedience. In response to colonial repression Gandhi worked out a 
strategy of political resistance which could equally be deployed to meet 
the challenge of other evils of his time as he saw them, such as industrial 
capitalist exploitation of labour, landowner oppression of the peasantry 
and communalism. How did this political agenda relate to terrorism? 


Terrorist Movements in Gandhi's Lifetime 


The histories of modern Russia and India have much in common and 
the struggle of the Russian intelligentsia to liberate Russia from serfdom 
and autocracy was an obvious role model for India's own emergent 
radical intelligentsia. It began with the Decembist movement and from 
the beginning here was a radical protest movement divided between a ` 
constitutional liberal approach and a recourse to a Jacobin style 
terrorism. The same tension appeared in its successor, populism, with 
the alternatives of a ‘going to the people,’ a nonviolent propaganda 
movement, and a falling back on acts of extreme terror, with the 
assassination of officials and landowners and in 1881 the murder of 
Tsar Alexander 11. A section of the intelligentsia turned nihilist. In the 
mind of the leading exponent of anarchism, Bakunin, a positive cult of 
the cleansing power of revolutionary, millenarian violence took hold. 
In the final phase that led to 1917 the same tension prevailed between 
a Marxist social democratic movement and a social revolutionary one 
which remained wedded to the practice of violence by a revolutionary 
elite. 

Maybe what would have alarmed Gandhi the most about Russian 
terrorism was the extent to which public opinion was on its side. Take, 
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for.example, the support for Spridovna, the 20 years old assassin of 
General Luzhenovsky, when in 1906 public opinion forced a 
commutation of her death sentence to life imprisonment with crowds 
returning again and again outside her detention quarters in Moscow. 
‘Comrades, we shall meet again in a free Russia’ were her words as she 
was put on the train to her prison in Siberia. 

But what should have been a prison journey became a triumphal 
progress. Mysteriously, at each stop, cheering crowds had assembled. 
At Omsk and Krasnoyarsk the frenzy mounted. The engine driver was 
stoned, the marseillaise was sung and red flags waved; the prisoner 
addressed the crowds from behind her bars as offerings rained through 
them, kopecks, five-rouble gold pieces, flowers and fruits. At each halt 
it seemed more likely she would be rescued and the guards were trebled. 
But they too seemed infected by the extraordinary circumstances and 
soon Spridovna was holding receptions, regally, from the steps of her 
pees Yet she did not try to escape nor did the feared rescue take 
place:* . 

‘A parallel could be drawn with Irish nationalism, another 
movement split between a parliamentarist and a terrorist approach, 
and one which exercised an almost equal spell over Indian nationalists. 
Might a terrorist movement become just as attractive in India? 

It is sobering to discover just how far sections of the nationalist 
leadership and India's radical youth were by the rhetoric of terrorist 
violence at the very time Gandhi was working out his own theory and 
praxis of nonviolence. Whilst still in touch with events in India and 
making periodic returns to South Africa, Gandhi's main concern were 
the terrorists outside India. Through his visits to London to petition 
the Colonial office on behalf of the Indian minority he became aware 


: of them. Their ideas drove him to write Hind Swaraj. But terrorism 


within and without India was all part of the same terrorist conspiracy 
and both have to be considered if we are to set Gandhi’s philosophy in 
context.” 

Terrorism was centred in Maharashtra, Punjab and Bengal. Two 
nationalists coming to prominence as the leading extremists—Tilak 
from. .Maharashtra and Aurobindo Ghose, a Bengali by origin—were 
to be closely associated with terrorism. Had he lived beyond 1920 Tilak 
would have posed probably an insuperable barrier to Gandhi's taking 
over the leadership of the nationalist movement and Aurobindo was, 
by all accounts, the most brilliant prime minister India was not to have. 
The continually teasing question of this terrorist movement is whether 
it was driven by a revivalist nationalism or merely adopted the outer 
trappings of a traditional culture whilst in fact being inspired by a 
wholly modern nationalist and terrorist agenda. 
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In Maharashtra the initial lead came from a rural Chitpavin 
Brahmin, Waredeo Balwant Phadke, who dreamt of a rising on behalf 
of Hinduism against foreign rule but he got no further than a series of 
wild west gangland robberies prior to his flight to Hyderabad and 
capture in July 1879, followed by transportation to Aden and death in 
1883. A more conspicuous act of terror came with the murder in Poona 
of the intolerably heavy-handed Plague Commissioner, W.C. Rand, by 
two Chitpavin Brahmins, Damodar and Balkrishna Chapekar, on 22 
June 1897. Their grudge had been as much against Hindu social 
reformers as foreigners. They were certainly known to Tilak and he 
helped both at the time of their trial. There is no evidence, however, of 
his collusion with them for Rand's murder and it was because of 
tendentious newspaper articles that he was sentenced to a year's 
imprionment on charges of sedition. Jail was already becoming the 
pathway to political reputation. 

Bengal became the centre of the terrorist movement. It is a highly 
dramatic story, worthy of opera, with the deeply mysterious Aurobindo 
as the figurehead. Its membership is almost a roll-call of the nationalist 
elite. In the nature of any underground movement its narrative has to 
be uncertain. Within Bengal the intelligentsia, in a sense no more than 
undergraduate societies revolutionary cells, inspired by the Carbonari 
and Mazzini, began to coalesce. One Jatindra Nath Banerjea, a bit of a 
loner and by character a martinet, had contacted Aurobindo in Baroda 
in his search for military traning. This had become an obsession with 
the terrorists and various countries including Japan were tried till 
Switzerland came up with an offer. Jatindra joined the Anushilan Samiti 
(Cultural Association) in Calcutta which was to become the most 
prominent revolutionary cell, formally launched on 24 March 1902. 
Meanwhile, a leading acolyte of the late Vivekananda, Sister Nivedita, 
and an Irish woman, Margaret Noble, met Aurobindo in Baroda and 
became actively involved in the movement. Vivekananda's brother, 
Bhupenesh Dutt, also joined the Anushilan Samiti. Links were made 
with Tilak in Bombay. Aurobindo met him for the first time at the 
Ahmedabad Congress meeting in 1902. Tilak appeared to him as ‘the 

ne possible leader of a revolutionary party.'© Maharashtra, later, was 
to give way to Bengal as the centre of terrorism. There was also Thakur 
Saheb's secret society, aimed at subverting loyalty in the Army. Jatindra 
was later to turn to sanyassi but his preaching in the North—west 
Frontier was in time to recruit Har Dayal, a Punjabi Hindu, to the 
terrorist movement and he, in his turn, won over Bhagat Singh, the 
most impressive among the later generation of the movement. 

The terrorist movement was momentarily eclipsed by th 
Swadeshi movement, Bengal's outraged response to its 
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but as that protest waned it once again took centre stage. Meanwhile 
Aurobindo's brother, Barin Ghose, had usurped Jatindra’'s role as leader 
and set up a kind of ashram in the garden of a suburban house in 
Maniktola. The most outstanding new recruit to the cell was the 
explosives expert, Hem Das, who had returned recently from Europe. 
Now began a series of attempts to assassinate prominent officials, first 
choice being the highly unpopular Lt. Governor of East Bengal, Sir 
Bamfylde Fuller—'the unsuccessful attempt to commit to kill Fuller 
was probably the first serious attempt to commit a political murder in 
Bengal's modern history.’” Next choice, likewise abortive, was his 
successor, Sir Andrew Fraser, through the blowing up of his train. 
District Magistrate D.C. Allen was shot by the Dacca branch of the 
Anushilan Samiti in December 1907. Then the Chandernagore cell failed 
in the assassination of the French mayor of the city, M. Tarnivel—he'd 
effectively cut off the arms traffic between French and British India. 
Finally the Calcutta cell got its victim if not its chosen target (Douglas 
Kingsford, Calcutta's Chief Presidency Magistrate recently transferred 
as Judge to Muzaffarpur in Bihar) in March 1908, the terrorists 
murdering, instead, a Mrs Pringle Kennedy and her daughter, the 
assassins being Khudiram Bose and Prafulla Chaki. The hand held 
bomb, christened ‘the bomb of Mother Kali,’ had become the symbol of 
violent revolution. 

- All these events became the focus of the Alipore Conspiracy trial 
held in 24 Parganas, Calcutta. The government's main aim was to 
incriminate Aurobindo. If he had become increasingly absorbed in his 
journalism, editing the Bande Mataram, he had never lost contact with 
the terrorists and was yet to renounce violence. In large part through 
the brilliant advocacy of C.R. Das—how anyone as clever as Aurobindo 
could have become associated with such a crackpot amateur outfit as 
the Anushilan Samiti—he was acquitted. As Peter Heehs puts it, ‘he 
had just escaped imprisonment for an offence that he unquestionably 
had committed. Not only was he a conspirator, he was the originator 
and the first organiser of a conspiracy whose declared aim was to drive 
the British from India.’ His brother and Hem Das were not to be so 
fortunate. Barin was condemned to death, though on appeal this was 
commuted to a life sentence, and he along with Hem Das and others, 
was deported to the Andaman Islands. They were not freed till February 
1920. 

- Aurobindo took up the cudgels again, editing another radical 
newspaper Karmajogin, but it was obvious that the authorities were 
determined to get him and he was to enter on a lifetime's internal exile, 
fleeing via Chandernagore to Pondicherry. But Aurobindo had 
undergone a sea change, renouncing the Russian and Irish path of terror 
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as unsuitable for India, and embarked on his yogic quest for the 
supermind. Tilak, likewise heavily compromised by these events, was 
charged with sedition for an article in Kesari, which allegedly justified 
the terrorism of the Muzaffarpur murders, and was sentenced to six 
years imprisonment and deported to Mandalay. He was only released 
in Poona on 17 June 1914. l 

But violence had not yet had its day. The CID officer involved in 
the trial; Inspector Shamsul Alam, was murdered. There was another 
attempt on the life of Fraser. A new terrorist group, Juguntar, took up 
the running, climaxing with the attempted assassination by Rash Behari 
Bose of Viceroy Hardinge on his entry into the Raj's new capital on 23 
December 1912. The terrorists had almost matched the Russian 
assassination of Alexander 11 in 1881. 

Gandhi had been more immediately concerned by the terrorists in 
London. On 2 July 1909 Sir Curzon Wyllie, Secretary of State for India, 
had been shot at the Imperial Institute in Kensington by Madanlal 
Dhingra, 'a tall, gangling Mahratta with thick curly hair and a square 
chin, with something languidly byronic in his manner.’ Here was a 
revolutionary terrorist movement which goes back to one Shyamji 
Krishnavarma (1857-1930), a rich Inner Temple trained barrister, Dewan 
of several Indian princely states, who used his wealth to finance the 
cause of Indian nationalism, with lectureships and scholarships, and 
also founded India House in Highgate in 1905, a home for Indian 
students, which all but became a cell for terrorists. He edited a journal 
~ much influenced by the ideas of Herbert Spencer, The Indian Sociologist, 
whose reading Gandhi oddly encouraged in his own Indian Opinion. 
Payne states that 'Gandhi genuinely liked and admired him.' He took 
himself and his journal off to Paris in 1907. 

If, as Anthony Parel writes, Krishnavarma was ‘the o 
genius of the Indian expatriates,’ V.D. Savarkar (1883-1966) was ‘the 
brain of the group.'!? He had been awarded one of Krishnavarma's 
scholarships and had briefly resided in Highgate House. Savarkar 
proved to be a major force in Indian political life, inspiration for Hindu 
nationalism, that communally divisive hindutva movement. At this stage 
Savarkar encouraged terror, took Dhingra under his wing, grooming 
him for political martyrdom. Initially the target was the former Viceroy 
Curzon, but an opportunity was botched. On the day Dhingra was to. 
murder Sir Curzon Wyllie, Savarkar allegedly gave Dhingra a nickel- 
plated revolver and said, "Don't show your face if you fail this time." 
Gandhi was surely right to see Dhingra as acting under the influence 
of others. He was sentenced to death and hung on August 17. Rather 
strangely, Gandhi, on Dusshera day (24 October), then engaged with 
Savarkar, Gandhi taking up the theme of the exemplary role of Rama, 
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emphasising his peaceful courage and devotion to duty, Savarkar 
dwelling on the goddess Durga, 'the bringer of sudden death.’ 
Astonishingly, Savarkar remained free, only to be involved with 
planning terrorist acts in the Presidency of Bombay and providing the 
murder weapon that killed the District Magistrate of Nasik, 
A.M.T. Jackson on 29 December 1909. He was staying with 
Krishnavarma in Paris at the time of his arrest warrant on 22 

1910. He inexplicably surrendered himself to the authorities and was 
sent for trial to Bombay, briefly escaping in Marseilles en route. Savarkar 
was the arch-conspirator of the Nasik Conspiracy trial. There was a 
chance that Hague Tribunal might decide Savarkar had been illegaly 
arrested in France and hence acquitted. But the Hague Tribunal had no 
sympathy for terrorists, turned down the appeal, and on 23 December 
Savarkar was sentenced to life imprisonment in the Andaman Islands. 
In 1924 the Labour government released him: ‘at forty one he looked 
sixty and resembled a lean and hungry hawk, with bitter mouth and 
eyes that seemed hooded.’ He was to inspire Ghodse, Gandhi's 
assassin, and lived on till 83, dying on 26 February 1966. 


Gandhi's Response 


At the time Gandhi had embarked on a programme of nonviolent civil 
disobedience the murder of Sir Clifford Wyllie was a disturbing 
reminder that he was up against a potentially hugely influential 
alternative strategy of terrorist violence. Indeed, Gandhi's entire 
political life was to be overshadowed by this alternative. Admittedly, 
in some ways it advantaged him in the subcontinental freedom struggle, 
for, to quote Heehs, Gandhi realised 'that much of his strength came 
from being regarded by the British as a lesser evil.’ But it was a 
challenge he had to confront and on his return to South Africa on board 
Kildonan Castle, in an almost inspired way between 13 to 22 November 
he wrote the Gujarati version of Hind Swaraj. Anthony Parel has 
persuasively shown how Gandhi's critique of socalled ‘modern 
civilisation’ was in large part driven by what he saw as its violent pursuit 
of power. Madan Lal Dhingra's crime, to quote Parel's interpretation of 
Gandhi's response, 'was a modern political act par excellence—terrorism 
legitimised by nationalism.'!* Gandhi admittedly separated out from 
western civilisation which had a modern and a Christian dimension. 
Not all had been corrupted. But in industrialism and imperialism there 
was clear evidence of violence within this modernity. Gandhi was 
profoundly committed to a view that ends did not justify means, that 
violent means could only have a violent outcome, and it was vital for 
an ancient civilisation such as India not to allow these western values 
to take hold. Taking a stance against the violence of terror became part 
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of a larger defence of Indian values, though Gandhi was all too aware 
there had to be a transformation from within, a revitalisation of dharma, 
if India was to advance. It is in this continuing tension between tradition 
and a kind of vulgar modernity that we will find best the answer to 
how Gandhi would have reacted to today's Islamic terrorism. 

There is, however, another way of critiquing terrorism. It can read 
as a form of political immaturity. The way forward for the nationalist 
movement lay in reaching out for greater popular involvement and 
indeed in that very democratisation of the struggle that Gandhi was to 
introduce. Tilak and Aurobindo are faulted by the JNU historians for 
their failure to direct the young revolutionaries of Maharashtra and 
Bengal in this direction. Only when Tilak came to see the need for a 
broader based democracy did he come of age as a politician. Exactly 
the same debate had of course gone on within the Russian revolutionary 
movement. Turning away from the democratic route and falling back 
on the idea of a revolutionary vanguard elite appears to have had a 
fatal attraction. This was to have a baleful long-term appeal. 

But the terrorist movement continued within and without India to 
surface as an option. Abroad its centre passed to Canada and the 
American west coast in the Ghadar (Revolt) movement. Here was a 

_Punjabi and Sikh involvement in terror, Lala Har Dayal its inspiration. 
It spread back into India, but in 1915, with the CID on its trail, a planned 
rebellion under the leadership of Rash Behari Bose, was stifled at birth: 
‘an entire generation of the nationalist leadership of Punjab was thus 
politically beheaded.’ Still, in terms of the secularism of the movement, 
‘the Ghadarites certainly,’ the JNU historians believe, ‘contributed their 
share to the struggle for India's freedom. In its aftermath the lesson of 
democracy was seemingly learnt but only in the short-run and many 
former terrorists played their part in the non—cooperation movement 
only to revert to terror after its withdrawal. Most famously, there was 
Bhagat Singh, seen as ‘a giant of an intellecutal,’ active in the Hindustan 

Socialist Republican Association (Army). He was one of the terrorists 
who murdered a police official, Saunders, as a reprisal for the death of 
Lal Lajpat Rai in a lathi charge, and then became a national hero with 
his lobbing a bomb into the Central Legislative Assembly on 8 April 
1929. Admittedly his intention had been to attract publicity through a 
trial, little damage had been done, and subsequently Bhagat Singh 
renounced terror in favour of mass action. He was hung in March 1931. 

Within Bengal terror flared up again at much the same time as the 
salt satyagraha. The Yugantar and Anushilan groups merged. A 
Chittagong group, on 18 April 1930, a day chosen to coincide with the 
date of the Dublin Easter uprising,!© seized the police armoury and 
embarked on a rebellion with a full scale military encounter on the 
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neighbouring Jalalabad hill. Its leader Surya Sen was not to be captured 
till 16 February 1933. 

Though, as the JNU historians claim, revolutionary terrorism gave 
way to the radical leftist parties in the 1930's, Gandhi could never relax _ 
his grip. There was always the fear of its resurgence. He tried to wean 
such activists as Jayaprakash Narayan off terror by absorbing them 
within the ashram movement. He desperately, though not 
unsuccessfully, tried to contain the appeal of Subhas Bose, still locked 
in the terrorist tradition in Bengal. The risk was to become all too 
apparent in the upsurge of violence in the Quit India Satyagraha—the 
prevailing of Narayan who was highly active in terror against property 
rather than persons, and, Subhas Bose's far more sinister fascist—style 
Indian National Army. It seemed all too horribly appropriate that 
Gandhi was in the end to lose his life to a terrorist. 


The Origins of Muslim Fundamentalism 


Fundamentalism does not inevitably lead to terror. But they are closely 
associated and it is here we have to begin the exploration of terror and 
Islam. Given Gandhi's sympathy for traditional culture and antipathy 
for the modernising West it makes sense to try to establish whether 
fundamentalism is rooted in the past of Islam or is a relatively recent 
and modern phenomenon. 

Not that such generalisation about Islam is without difficulty. 
Samuel Huntingdon's theory of a clash of civilisations,!” with its 
massive oversimplifications about Islam, may have served the need 
for the West to have an alternative ‘other’ to demonise with the collapse 
of the Soviet threat, but quite quickly this has been seen to be ‘sloppy 
and dangerous language.’!® Jason Burke states: ‘It is facile and 
dangerous to talk of “a clash of civilisations.” The West and the Islamic 
world are not monolithic blocs where identity is based around religion 
or secularism, tyranny or democracy, human rights or repression, as 
all who have travelled in the Middle East know. Even the most devout 
do not define themselves by Islam alone.’!? In other words, we all have 
multiple identities. Islam clearly is a chameleon faith and expresses 
itself differently according to historical, socio-economic, political and 
cultural circumstances. Maybe what is so distinctive about the present 
wave of fundamentalism is just its attempt to take on a more monolithic 
character. 

There are two paradigms for situating contemporary both Islamic 
fundamentalism and terror, one that interprets it as a consequence of a 
wounded civilisation and sees at work here a revivalist movement, 
and those who view it as an entirely modern phenomenon, perversely 
drawing on modern western concepts to attack the West. To make sense 
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of the first approach we have to undertake a kind of survey without 
the detail of the story of Islam itself.” 

In her bravura account of the world's main religions, A History of 
God, Karen Armstong can find little in the origins of Islam which 
legitimises today's fundamentalism. It was a faith which emerged out 
of a recently urbanised Bedouin Arab society, experiencing at the time 
‘widespread dissatisfaction and spiritual restlessness,’ and, surrounded 
as it was by monotheistic faiths of Judaism and Christianity, subject to 
'a feeling of spiritual inferiority.’ One way in which Mohammed 
answered those needs was through the extraordinary beauty of'the 
revealed text of the Koran. Those who do not know Arabic can, 
Armstrong claims, have little idea of its power. It translates so poorly 
(one of the reasons why the statements of current fundamentalists can 
seem so alien, one suspects, lies in just this same difficulty of translation). 
Here was a faith which broke all the social rules, appealing to outsiders 
and the oppressed, women and slaves, and in crossing tribal boundaries, 
breaching an ultimate taboo in Arab society of an all embracing loyalty 
to the tribe. Islam reached out to the whole community or ummah. 
Mohammad in no way made exclusive claims for his faith, being 
perfectly happy to work with Jews and Christians. Unfortunately, in 
Medina, where he came more in contact with Jews than he had in Mecca, 
the dialogue broke, the Jews feeling threatened by the new faith, and 
this led to a divide. Mohammed now turned to Mecca rather than to 
Jerusalem in prayer. Here was a faith driven by social compassion, by 
ideals of brotherhood and justice, and one initially sympathetic to 
women though this was quickly lost sight of in the Abbasid period. It 
was from the start a political movement and Mohammed proved 
himself a gifted political leader. There was, however, but one brief 
occasion when in the defence of the new faith Mohammed resorted to 
jihad. Armstrong sees nothing threatening in the emergence in the 8/ 
9th centuries of the shariat and the hadith: 'they have proved to be able 
to bring a sacramental sense of the divine into the life of millions of 
Muslims over the centuries.'*! 

It is always said of Islam that it lacked a Renaissance yet that is ~ 
patently untrue. In the 9/10th centuries Arab scholars engaged with 
Hellenism, studying astronomy, alchemy, medicine and mathematics, 
and the Mutazalis believed the faith was wholly compatible with reason. 
An elite sect, the Falsafah, a kind of equivalent to the much later French 
philosophes, engaged with Greek philosophy and religion. Here is the 
explanation for the high achievements of Arab science and the 
flourishing culture of Almovarid Spain. But doubt set in as to the worth 
of this kalam or theology and the traditionists and Azaharis led a fight 
back against reason. In his endlessly inventive and engagingly 
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picaresque autobiographical account of his own journey through Islam 
Desperately Seeking Paradise, Ziauddin Sardar would agree that the 
sources of Islam come across as ‘more critical and less certain of their 
opinions’ but likewise sees the role of reason under threat. 

Indeed, to a very large extent the history of Islam during the classical 
period, from the seventh to the fourteenth century, can be seen as one 
gigantic struggle between the Mutazilites and the Asharites. It was the 
clear-cut victory of the Asharites that sealed the fate of secular 
humanism in Islam; and hurled Muslim civilisation on its present 
trajectory.” 

Islam was also to have its Reformation and its Luther was 
Muhammed ibn at-Wahhab (1703-1784). Here was a very Protestant 
attempt to return to the roots of Islam, to 'the first ummah of the prophet 
and his companions,” as Armstrong puts it, together with a rejection 
of mysticism, Sufi saints, Shiah Imams, a cleansing of all accretions to 
the original revelation. AHWahhab converted Muhammad ibn Saud, 
ruler of a central Arabian principality. It was, however, a religion of 
social compassion. They fought a briefly successful jihad against the 
Ottomans. Wahhabism became ever more influential—it played a part 
in 1857—and one might ask if it is here that the iron entered the soul. 
Sardar is far more worried by this expression of Puritanism. Maybe it 
was 'a message of humility, unity, morality and ethics motivated by 
equality and justice’ but by radically denying the complexity and 
diversity of Islamic history over time and vast areas of the world, and 
rejecting diverse, pluralistic interpretations of Islam, Wahhabism has 
stripped Islam of its ethical and moral content and reduced it to an 
arid list of dos and don'ts.” It is seen as foreshadowing totalitarianism. 

But the malaise only really set in with the assault on Muslim states 
from Naploeon's conquest of Egypt onwards, together with the long 
decline of the Ottoman empire. Under the impact of colonialism and 
an orientalism which was seen as disparaging Islamic values—deemed 
'a fatalistic culture that was chronically opposed to progress'\—and the 
later challenge from a western materialist and secular culture through 
globalisation ‘people felt disoriented and lost. 1920 was seen as the 
year of disaster, when Britain and France took over the Middle East. 

Fundamentalism is in large part a reaction to this humiliation and 
a retreat into the past, both to rediscover the former greatness and in 
search of strength. One major strategy was to bolster the sharia—the 
word in fact translates as 'the path or road leading to water'—breeding, 
as one of Sardar's conversationalists puts it, ‘a totalistic notion of 
Islam.'“6 In many ways all that was going on here was an appropriation 
of the shariat by the mullahs, a means of shoring up their own elite satus 
through a monopolistic claim to the truth. Sardar has a frightening 
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account of a visit to a maddrasah near Peshawar with its exclusivist 
Sunni outlook, in his view a veritable ‘hatchery of hate’ towards all 
other branches of Islam and other religions.” 

Another conversationalist explained fundamentalism in terms of 
Islam for the first time closely linking itself to the nation state: ‘cultural 
and social spaces are totally homogenised, everything is bulldozed into 
a monotonous uniformity and that's why the end product so often 
mirrors fascism. . . . That's why dictators and tyrants all over the Muslim 
world love the Shariah so much.'® From the Iranian revolution 
onwards, western reaction to Khomeini's fatwa against The Satanic 
Verses, the Gulf War of 1991, the Muslim world began to experience ‘an 
isolated, terrified siege mentality.’ ‘Shell-shocked, they were making a 
journey back to Islam, seeking a refuge of sanity in their original 
identity.’ But Armstrong only sees here, as she puts it, 'a us 
brew.’ Political activism she interprets as ‘in retreat from God." Here 
was ‘a belligerent righteousness’: 'the idols of fundamentalism are not 
good substitutes for God.'3! 


Islam and Terror 


The reason for privileging Muslim terrorist groups over others is that 
they peculiarly throw up the connection between religion and politics, 
a connection with which Gandhi was greatly concerned. Obviously 
almost any liberation struggle has attracted a terrorist element. There 
may be cause also to draw comparisons between terror in developing 
areas with those in developed. Or is it the case, as some would argue, 
that terror is peculiarly a product of modernity? 

Whilst the connection between fundamentalism and the original 
spirit of Islam has been shown to be dubious, the connection between 
fundamentalism and terror is less difficult to demonstrate. There is 
probably little mileage in trying to show some historic link with the 
movement known as the Assassins, between an 11th to 13th century 
sect, holed up in the Alamut valley north of Teheran, and an Ismaili 
sect committed to the violent overthrow of a Sunni Saljuk Persian 
dynasty. I suspect the Assassins have been glamorised out of all 
recognition in much the same way as the thuggees. But it does point to 
a suicidal tendency amongst the Shias, one of the hallmarks of 
contemporary Muslim terrorism. Looking at TV cover of September 11 
Sardar reflected: 'the terrorist in general and the suicide bomber in 
particular. . . . are a special breed. They stand outside normality, beyond 
reason. They justify their rage and actions with perverse self- 
righteousness and twisted religious notions—utterances and pieties as 
impenetrable to me as they are to many Muslims.’ But he does attribute 
some of the blame for their existence 'to the Shariah-obsessed 
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champions of the Islamic movement and the authoritarian thought of 
the mystic gurus who so dominate the Muslim world.'2 'Muslim 
civilisation,’ he concludes of So arcs 11 ‘was being offered suicide, 
both as method and metaphor.' 

Other interpreters, however, insist on an entirely modern 
provenance for Muslim terror. ‘No cliché,’ asserts John Gray, 'is more 
stupefying than that which describes Al Qaeda as a throwback to 
medieval times.' His is a provocative interpretation which sees the roots 
of modern terror in the Enlightenment, with its messianic belief that 
science can transform humanity, a project taken up by Positivism, 
Marxism, Communism and Nazism, and so on into both radical Islam 
as well as the outlook of the neo-cons. If the Counter—Enlightenment 
is to be embraced within modernity, then the concept can seem slippery, 
for, of its leading protagonists, Vicomte de Bonald was surely narrowly 
traditionalist, though there is a Sadean and hence modern feel to De 
Maistre, his seeing the hangman as the necessary symbol for today's 
authoritarian societies, and if Felicite de Lammennais looked back to 
an ultramontane catholicism he likewise had a modern flavour in his 
defence of democracy. John Gray sees in the rejection of reason and an 
emphasis on the wilt—Nietzche a critical influence here—the essential 
character of these modern chiliastic movements. The gas chambers 
and the gulags,' he insists, 'are modern. '% 

Muslim terrorism can be dated from the founding of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Egypt in 1928 by Hassan al Banna, an elementary school 
teacher, with his emphasis on military training and his belief that the 
Koran and military jihad were one and the same (Curiously close in 
time to the founding in 1925 of the very similar RSS in India). The 
luminary of the movement proved to be an educational administrator 
and literary critic, Sayyid Qutb, born in 1906. It was a two year stay in 
America in the 1940s that convinced him that American liberalism had 
engendered a selfish individualism which was rotting the moral 
foundations of society and that at all cost the Muslim world must escape 
its pernicious influence. No doubt a prudish attitude to sex, for it was 
-attending a church~sponsored dance in Colorado with smooching 
couples that did much to induce this hostility. In his best known work 
Social Justice tn Islam he promoted jihad as the only way of overcoming 
the privileged groups that stood in the way of economic justice. It can 
be seeen as all of a piece with the movements of Che Guevara and the 
Red Brigades and Bader—Meinhof. In December 1948 the Brotherhood 
assassinated the prime minister of Egypt. Hassan al Banna was killed 
in February 1949. Sayyid Qutb had hopes of Nasser taking up his cause, 
only to find Nasser, a secularist and pragmatist, flirting with the 
Americans. So the Brotherhood attempted to murder Nasser on 26 
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October 1954. It was as a result of the appalling torture he received in 
prison that Qutb in his next influential work Milestones came up with a 
damning account of Muslim society, it being infected by jahiliyya 
(absolute ignorance), and his declaring all-out war. He even had plans 
to flood the Nile. Now emerged the idea of a revolutionary jihadist 
vanguard. He was once again arrested for conspiracy and hung on 29 
August 1966. 

But a new generation took up his ideas. A Cairo paediatrician from 
a rich aristocratic Egyptian-Saud family, Ayman Zawahiri, had been 
converted and was in time to plan the assassination of President Sadat, 
trial judge of Qutb in 1966, whose American inspired readiness to enter 
into negotiation in 1979 with Israel was seen as a total betrayal. But the 
masses did not rise up as the Brotherhood had anticipated and Zawahiri 
now saw Muslim society as itself so corrupted that it also became a 
legitimate target for murderous terrorism. Only this way would they 
be shocked into a recognition of the true path: you had to kill your way 
to perfection. Meanwhile Ayotallah Khomeini had put Qutb's ideas 
into practice in Iran. 

All of this directly links to Al Qaeda (The Base). Osama bin Laden 
was the 17th of 52 children of a rich Saudi dynastic family who had 
made their wealth as property developers in the hideously 
reconstructed holy cities of Mecca and Medina. At the University of 
Jeddah he had been taught by Mohammed Qutb, Sayyid's brother.. It 
was an experience of the fleshpots of Lebanon that led to a kind of 
conversion to a Puritanical fundamentalism. He came under the 
influence of Dr Abdullah Azzam, a Jordanian Palestinian, a leading 
proponent of jihadism who drew up Al Qaeda's founding charter 1987- 
88, though he may have played a part in his murder in 1989. One could 
entertain psychological explanations for bin Laden's fanaticism, in terms 
of outrage at the humiliation of his Syrian mother who was shabbily 
divorced by his father. Sardar met bin Laden in Afghanistan—he carried 
himself with a certain majesty and decorum'—arid was not surprised 
by his being behind September 11—‘it was the glint in his eyes, all those 
years ago, when I first caught sight of him in that fateful meeting of 
Mujahidin groups in Peshawar.” Zawahiri became his number two. 

Gray sees Al Qaeda as international, different from such regional 
terrorist groups as the PLO and Hamas, and only made possible by 
globalisation. It functions in much the same way as an international 
drug cartel. It can ‘only flourish, however, through the weakness of 
states. He summarises it as 'a peculiar hybrid of theocracy and anarchy. 
... a by-product of western radical thought. Each of the protagonists 
in the current conflict is driven by beliefs that are opaque to it.’ Such 
terror movements will not go away, he warns, and we will have to 
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come to some kind of long-term accommodation with such a threat, as 
part of our imperfect society. 


Is there a Gandhian Response to Muslim Terrorism? 


There were obvious limits in any Gandhian response to extreme state 
terror. All he could suggest to European Jews confronted by Nazi 
genocide was recourse to nonviolent passive resistance. Are there 
equally apparent limitations in satyagraha were it to address 
contemporary terrorism? 

Part of any answer lies in how Gandhi dealt with terror during his 
own lifetime. Gandhi sought to wean Indian nationalists, above all its 
youth wing, from the appeal of terrorism. Persuading Jawaharlal Nehru 
not to go along the same route as Subhas Bose was a huge symbolic 
triumph. Reining in this temptation to resort to violence required a 
constant effort. And if in 1942 he may have made a partial surrender to 
violence it was to be one he deeply regretted as his February 1943 fast 
unto death against the Raj's claim that he had condoned violence makes 
clear. 

There is no evidence that Gandhi had any truck with the RSS and 
the rise of a new threat of violence from Hindu fundamentalism. 
Members of the Hindu Mahasabha were excluded from Congress. And 
Gandhi absolutely set his heart against the communal violence of 
terrorist groups from both communities that so stained independence. 
He was to undertake another fast unto death in Calcutta in August 
1947. 

So one senses Gandhi's was a position of no compromise. He would 
not even sit down with the terrorists. 

In a more speculative mode, Gandhi would surely have been 
sympathetic with that element in Muslim fundamentalism that reflected 
a painful sense of wounded pride and a need to recover the original 
moral vision of Islam. It makes sense to see Gandhi as himself in a line 
of great Hindu religious reformers from Vivekananda to Aurobindo. 
He met something akin to this Muslim fundamentalism in the Khilafat 
movement. But he would have found equally distasteful all those 
trappings of modernity that have led fundamentalism towards chiliastic 
violence. 

The refusal, however, of present-day governments to negotiate with 
terrorists has the feel of hypocricy. Such governments have, whenever 
it suited their purposes, done so in the past, with the IRA, Mau Mau, 
EOKA and other terrorist organisations. If approached in a spirit of 
compromise Gandhi was always ready to lift civil disobedience and 
enter into negotiations and this would still seem in today's 
circumstances an appropriate readiness. 
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But up against the likes of the Jordanian terrorist, Abu Musah al- 
Zarqawi and his Tawhid wal Jihad group, the murderers of Ken Bigley, 
Gandhism seems stymied and once again the limits of satyagraha 
become apparent. Maybe Gandhi's ultimate weapon of fast unto death 
is the only recourse he could have adopted. Just possibly the suicide 
bomber would recognise here an equal and matching intent. 

But Gandhism is above all a message of hope. We would be wrong 
to exaggerate the threat of Islamic terrorism. We are indeed now being 
persuaded that this may be a deliberate political ploy by certain political 
leaders. There are transparently, for a start, other ways in which Muslim 
societies can experience revival. Admittedly, secularism in the shape’ 
of Baathism in Iraq and Syria turned aggressively dictatorial. One of 
the more promising experiments in multiculturalism inspired by 
Ibrahim Anwar in Malaysia was cruelly stifled by his imprisonment ° 
on trumped up charges. The autobiography of Ziauddin Sardar is proof, 
however, that there are brave ambitions of Muslim intellectuals to 
fashion pluralist, tolerant Islamic societies. 

Terrorism is anyway driving itself up a blind alley. Osama bin Laden 
is holed up somewhere in Waziristan. Terrorism has not, on the whole, 
won over Muslim public opinion though in the extreme conditions of 
Gaza and the West Bank it is winning the moral high ground. Gandhi 
answered the terrorism of the swadeshi period by democratising the 
Congress movement. Democracy still holds out the best prospect of 
countering the appeal of self-appointed revolutionary vanguard 
elites. 
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Integration of Theory and Practice 
in Education—A Gandhian 
Approach 


Geeta Mehta 


Mans LIFE AND prosperity depend on the skills and information 
he can acquire. The history of human civilisation is the history of man's 
skills and information. . a 

We do not consciously retain everything that our sense organs 
receive and convey to the brain. A large part of it is actually ignored. 
But “that part of information, which is retained, and which enriches 
the personality, i.e., which modifies the person and so cannot be 
separated from him should be called knowledge. It certainly begins 
with experience and so has a relation with information. But it is not 
merely the enumeration of the experience; it is trying to find out the 
connection amongst experiences. It, therefore, gradually concerns itself 
with implications and generalisation.”! For most of us, what we call 
knowledge is more or less information only. For a physicist, gravitation 
may be knowledge but for a common man, it may be information only 
and nothing else. In any education system, a conscious attempt must 
be made to turn information into knowledge. The problem for any 
educational system is how to turn information into knowledge. 

Skills are concerned with the practical relation that man has with 
the world. By and large, skills are concerned with proficiency in tool 
making and tool using, but the growth of skills also requires certain 
kinds of information. It is on account of information that there is an 
improvement in tools. 

Gandhi observes that if education is tó be properly planned, then 
skills and information must be given equal importance. One should 
not be regarded as more important than the other. It was Gandhi who 
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insisted on the equal value of both. In fact, this is a derivation from 
the principle that physical labour is as important as intellectual 
labour. 

Gandhi had regarded his scheme of education, which he named as 
‘Basic Education, a spearhead of silent social revolution.’ He thought 
that it would provide a healthy and moral basis of relationship between 
the city and the village, and would go a long way in eradicating the 
poisoned relationship between the classes. Basic education is the 
education of life and for the sake of life. Basic education is the education 
of basis and the basis of education. Whatever satisfies our basic needs 
is the medium of our scheme of education. 

That is why this scheme adopts a five-point programme. 


(i) A clean and healthy life, 
(ii) Social education and social service, 
(di) Basic crafts and self-dependence, 
(iv) Cultural and aesthetic activities, and 
(v) Theory and practice of the principles involved therein. 


For Gandhi, practice was a laboratory for building his theory—a 
human theory, and theory was required for bringing new order, i.e. for 
continuing the successful practice. His philosophy, thus, was built, to 
use a modern phrase, on the unity of theory and practice and what he 
called education was a seedling of his philosophy, of his way of life. 
Education was like a prism through which all the different aspects of 
life could be visualised, anticipated, utilised. 


-Basic Principle—Welfare of All 


Basic Education accepts the Sarvodaya (welfare of all) principle that 
all human life is to be equally respected. “All the various social and 
class divisions are only artificial.” Contemporary society is divided 
into two classes; those who work with their hands and those who work 
with their brains. The purpose of Basic Education is to do away with 
these artificial divisions of society and propound the dignity of labour. 
“Instead of the artificial idea that education is a duty, we must foster 
the natural and inspiring idea that education is a joy. Unless we are 
preoccupied in work, we have no hunger for learning and when 
learning is forced artificially upon a man who has no appetite for it, it 
cannot be digested.”* 

The goal of Basic Education is to breathe the spirit of Truth and 
Nonviolence into education, to make the natural environment and the 
life of the society integral parts of education, to create a feeling of 
brotherhood for the whole of humanity and te prepare children and 
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adults for a society in which cooperation shall take the place of 
competition and justice of exploitation; when freedom shall go hand 
in hand with responsibility and material progress with moral 
- Judgement. The river goes on flowing, but the water is never the same. 
In the same way education should go on changing continually with 
the experience of every passing day. Every day brings us ever new 
experience and we must have strength to adapt our lives to this ever 
new experience. 

Education means the residue of cultural impressions after the so- 
called information is obliterated. The role of a teacher is to manifest 
knowledge, which is latent but ‘inbuilt’ in the student. During the 
freedom struggle of India, Gandhi did not find much time to analyse 
Basic Education. His spiritual heir, Acharya Vinoba Bhave analysed 
the concept of Basic Education following his footsteps. He clarifies that 
one of the objects of education is to enable the student to be self-reliant 
in three ways. 


1. A student must learn to earn his living by dint of his own labour. The 
education that is being imparted today cripples most of the students. ° 
They usually swell the ranks of the educated unemployed and begin 
their pathetic search for jobs soon after their graduation. 

2. Astudent must learn and become self-reliant in acquiring knowledge. 
Not mere transmitting of information from the teacher to the pupil 
but developing the power to learn by himself from his own experiences 
and those of others in every field of life, is the essence of true education. 

3. Man should be able to rule over himself, to control his senses and his 
thoughts. 


Programme of Basic Education 

1. Pre—basic education is concerned with children whose ages range from 
two and a half to seven. It is expected that in a fully developed society, 
families would be so enlightened as to eliminate any need for this 
education outside the home. But as long as it is not so, provision has 
to be made for it. The object of such education should be an all- 
round development of the child and his preparation to shoulder the 
responsibilities of the new society. The subjects around which such 
education should be centred are physical development, health and 
cleanliness, self—reliance, social education, games and physical labour, 
language, development of mathematical sense.* 

2. In basic education for boys and girls of ages from seven to fifteen, care 
has to be exercised in the selection of the basic craft. The craft chosen 
should ensure an all-round development of the pupils, provide a wide 
field of correlation and train them in some skill whereby they may be 
able to earn their living.” It should not be such as to go against truth 
and nonviolence. The pupils should be able to acquire in these seven 
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years good command of any one language, ability to calculate for 
practical needs and good skill in some craft. They should also become 
familiar with the fundamental principles governing human life and 
acquire some knowledge of philosophy, religion and ethics, the 
distinguishing features of their own and other societies; the basic 
concepts of science and the laws of hygiene and health.® History is a 
chain of cause and effect. It should be explained with the help of the 
ing environment. We should commence with modern history 
and then go to earlier periods. History shold be history of love and 
not of hartred. Those who have contributed to the true progress of 
humanity, their life and thought should be held for admiration and 
emulation. 
Post-basic Education is a continuation of the Basic Education and is 
of three or four year’s duration. Post-basic school has to place before 
students a living picture of an ideal community life and inspire them 
with a keen desire to work for it and make it a reality. Naturally then 
education at this stage is to be so organised that the needs of the whole 
school community are met by its own cooperative efforts.” 
Higher education is meant for students who are above eighteen years 
of age. It gives us knowledge through action and makes action possible 
through knowledge and both culminate in the development of 
personality. It aims at spirituality through craft? It adopts itself to 
nonviolent revolution. 


‘Characteristics of Self-Study . 


Education should go on as self-study, which nourishes our life. It is a 
lifelong process. Education should equip a person for life, not merely 
for living. Self-study must have five characteristics. 


1. 


It should be in Homoeopathic doses. Reading does not consist in its 
length and breadth but in its depth. Vinoba used to say that just as the 
eating of food takes only half an hour and yet the process of digesting 
goes on for four hours; likewise, we should not reduce ourselves to 
bookworms, but our reading should be digested and pondered over. 
Perseverance or continuity: whichever subject we study, it should not 
be studied at random. It should be pursued over a long period. 

It should be pursued with some definite object in view. It should be 
well directed. Vinoba emphatically maintained that any kind of self- 
study work should have life at its centre like the position of the sun in 
our solar 

Our self-study work should have a close bearing on our day-to-day 
life. There should be a direct correspondence between self-study work 
and action. 

The study should be assimilated into our life and transformed into an 


integral part (samadhi) of our being.1° 
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Yoga, Udyoga, Sahayoga 


According to Vinoba, the present system of education is in great need 
of yoga (control over mind and sense organs), udyoga (agriculture, 
industries) and sahayoga (cooperation). 


(a) Yoga means the act of controlling the mind and the other sense organs. 
The aim of yoga is steadfast wisdom, which is the need of this scientific 
age. In these days, there are various intrusions into our mind, thought 
and sense organs. It is, therefore, necessary to keep a balanced steadfast 
mind. 

(b) Udyoga includes modern tools and implements, workshops and 

- agriculture. 

(c) Sahayoga or cooperation teaches coexistence with various cultures. 
The age of science with its worldwide network of transport and 
communication compels us to experience the whole world as one. The 
present education should help us to realise the oneness of the world. 


Vinoba’s remarkable quotation in this respect throws light on his 
vision, “We belong to the whole universe. We pride ourselves not on 
belonging to any one country. We insist not on any one religion, nor do 
we enchain ourselves to any sect or caste. To roam about in the garden 
of the world’s best thoughts will be our diligent study, to digest them 
will be our unfailing creed.” 2 . 7 


Teachers’ Fellowship 


The teachers can change society through the spreading of their thoughts. 
The youth from nursery to the university are under the moral influence 
of the teacher. If the teachers enter into power politics, they lose their 
moral power and society does not get pure objective knowledge. So 
Vinoba felt a need for nonviolent union of teachers, which is known as 
Acharya—kula (Teachers’ fellowship). It has come into being with the 
following objectives. 


e That the moral stature and social status of teachers should be raised. 
e That it should be fully accepted that education should enjoy the same 


independence as the judiciary. 

° That the power of the people as opposed to the power of violence and 
distinct from that of law should be established. 
That attitudes and dispositions conducive to world peace should be 
fostered 


¢ That teachers should be the pioneers of the nonviolent revolution.3 


The background of India’s spiritual and cultural traditions. gave 
Vinoba the inspiration for this idea of Acharya-kula. From time 
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immemorial, society has been guided and controlled by the class of 
ascetics who have always commanded respect. Fellowship of teachers 
is the modern form of the same concept. 

Acharya Rammurti has said, “From the social point of view, 
education has three dimensions. 


(1) The dynamics of social change, 
(2) The process of construction (of society), and 
(3) Teaching methods.”!4 


Vinoba has emphasised the social responsibilities of teachers and 
social aspects of education. He realised from his own experience that 
unless the teachers and the learned realise the actual problems of social 
life, society is neither benefited by their knowledge nor will the teachers 
gain the love, respect and trust of the people. They will not be able to 


speak with authority. 
Teachers and Students 


In Basic Education, the teacher has to play a pivotal role and, therefore, 
he must be well qualified for it. As a matter of fact, no system of 
education can ever minimise the importance of the right type of 
teachers, but it is all the more so in Basic Education which stands for a 
way of life and in which the teacher has been assigned the role of 
society—builder. Vinoba says, “If a can reform the society, it is the 
teacher, not the police or military.” Moreover, “A teacher is a bridge 
between the past and the future. He has to bring about a peaceful social 
transformation.”?¢ 

The three tests of education, according to Vinoba, are: “Self-control, 
fearlessness and independence of thinking. Only that country is 
educated wherein these three qualities find expression.”!” He expects 
teachers to be devoted to students and students devoted to teachers 
and both devoted to knowledge and knowledge should have service 
as its aim.'® 


Criticisms of Basic Education 
Basic Education has also been criticised by many. 


1. The first criticism is that it lacks psychological foundations. It ignores 
the laws of the development of the child’s mind. Of the three aspects 
of human nature, 1t emphasises only the connotative aspect, completely 
neglecting the affective aspect and piously heaps that the students 
will anyhow be trained in the cognitive aspect. 

2. Itis absurd to aspire to get all knowledge from a single craft. 

3. Craft-centred education lays stress on worldly pursuit; something alien 
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4. It is out of step with modern life because the whole concept of Basic 
Education goes against the country’s policy of industrialisation.” 


Shri Mirza Ismail had even characterised it as ‘a retreat fro 
civilisation.’ : 
However, it is possible to answer these objections. 


1. Teaching through craft has the support of many recognised 
psychologists and educationists, e.g., John Dewey and Stanley Hall 
Not only Gandhi and Vinoba but modern educationists like Freire 
Paulo, Ivan [lich and Alvain Toffler also recommend teaching through 
work or through different situations of life. Freire uses the term “Basic 
Educator.’ The present system is lopsided. Basic Education leads to a 
harmonious development of all the three—the head, the heart and 
the hands. 

_ 2. Craft is not the only basis for correlation. Basic Education 
fundamentally stands for correlation with life and any knowledge 
necessary can be imparted through any life—situation. 

3. This education may be craft-centred but it does not emphasise on 
craft alone. We have to eradicate abhorrence of bodily labour.” 

4. Basic Education is not against industrialisation. Yes, it is, of course, 
against sophisticated technology. Instead of developing sophisticated 
technology, it inspires us to develop appropriate technology, which 
is the need of the hour. 


Evolution of Ever New Basic Education 


Basic Education is not only a method of educating children, it is a 
method of transforming the present social structure with a view to lay 
the foundations of a more just society. Thus, its aim is very high and its 
scope very wide. It extends to bring about a nonviolent social, 
economical and political revolution, which will pave the way for 
establishing a world social order based on acceptance of human values 
like freedom, dignity of the individual, non-exploitation and peace. 

There are sound reasons for the validity of the Basic Education as 
a system of education, its superiority as a technique of education; it is 
also commendable on moral and sociological grounds. Alfred Adler 
has emphasised the importance of manual training for disciplining the 
will. Adolf Ferrier writes, “Manual work, better than anything else, 
permits collaboration, from which grows the sense of social solidarity 
and of its value to the world.”** To combine education with work is 
the best means of bringing about a classless society. 

In Basic Education, this process is deeper, for it does not merely 
combine education with work, but is education through work. Thus, it 
is an integrated process. 
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Sheila Grant 
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` 


GEORGE. GRANT, THE well-known Canadian nationalist, 
philosopher, political scientist and an active activist is relatively 
unknown in Indian intellectual milieu. He is considered to be one of 
the most original and profound nationalist thinkers of Canada, though 
was often misunderstood.! George Parkin Grant, popularly known as 
George Grant, was born on 13 November 1918 in Toronto to William 
and Maude Parkin Grant, a renowned family of Canada. 

George Grant came from an academic background. George Monro 
Grant, his paternal grandfather, was the Principal of Queen’s University 
from 1877 until his death in 1902. Sir George Parkin, on the other hand, 
was his maternal grandfather and he was the founding secretary for 
the Rhodes Scholarships.” In May 1926 Grant first entered Brown School 
and then in the next year he went to prep school. In 1932 Grant entered 
upper school at UCC (Upper Canada College). Grant lived with his 
family in the Principal’s residence (his father being the Principal of 
Upper Canada College) in the south-east wing of the main building of 
UCC. ‘Grant’s education was influenced by his father’s enthusiasm for 
Canadian history, his defence of French Canada, and his view of war 
as senseless.’? But in February 1935, when his father died, Grant had 
to move out from the official residence and had to live elsewhere, a 
situation he detested. 

In 1936 Grant graduated from UCC and entered the same year 
Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario. In that year Grant’s mother, - 
Maude, became the Dean of Women at McGill’s Royal Victoria College. 
Grant won two scholarsips in 1938, which allowed him to undertake 
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travel in England and Europe. His family wanted him to be a public 
figure like his grandfathers and for that reason he was sent to Oxford 
to study Law.* But somehow he did not want as his mother, who was a 
very strong woman, expected him to be the Prime Minister? of Canada. 
He chose to be an educationist, a philosopher, a professor of religious 
study and political philosophy and to work for the betterment of Canada 
and the Canadians wholeheartedly. So in 1939 he joined Law at Balliol 
College, England, as a Rhodes Scholar. However, Grant later on 
changed his subject to theology and got his D. Phil. in theology in 1950. 
Before he got his D. Phil. Grant married Sheila Allen in London in 
1947. 

In 1961 Grant was appointed in the Department of Religion at 
McMaster University in Hamilton, Ontario where he continued to teach 
for 20 years. In 1964 he became the Chairman of the McMaster 
Department of Religion and a Fellow of Royal Society of Canada. On 
27 March 1965, Grant’s “Lament for a Nation” was published which 
immediately drew the attention’ of all readers. In 1980 Grant resigned 
from McMaster and was appointed Killam Professor in the Department 
of Political Science at Dalhousie, Halifax but he retired from Dalhousie 
as soon as he became 65.8 

His magnum opus, the “Lament for a Nation,” is still considered to 
be a masterpiece’ in twentieth century Canadian writings on 
nationalism. In this influential work, Grant appeared to be a great. 
patriot, a nationalist on fire, an idealist conservative, a philosopher 
and above all, a political activist. He re-established himself as a 
profound original thinker in his subsequent and more fundamental 
work, “Technology and Empire.” The highly surcharged George Grant 
with emotions and feelings for conserving Canadian national identity 
in the Lament for a Nation turned into a more sober, logical and rational 
thinker in the Technology and Empire to arrive at the same conclusion. 
He came to the conclusion that Canada must not be in the rat race to 
catch up with the American technological levels at the cost of its own 
national identity. For him the concept of modernism as used today is 
based on a particular value judgement that modernism means achieving 
the highest technological standard set by the Americans. Modernism 
does not necessarily mean saying goodbye to our past. And modern 
technological development is essentially based on a gale of “creative 
destruction,” justifying the destruction of the past knowledge and 
technology to pave the way for the new technology. New technology 
means the only way to move on the unending path to development. 
George Grant vehemently opposed this view of modernism and 
technology in his Technology and Empire because it destroys the past— 
the valuables we inherit from our forefathers. Modern technology not 
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only destroys the past but it also imposes a terrible homogenising!® 
effect on every culture forcing all nations to follow the Americans 
burying their own identity. A fervent nationalist George Grant did not 
want this to happen to Canada. 

"Ihave accumulated this much knowledge about this wonderful 
gentleman by going through his biography as portrayed by William 
Christian of Guelph University and as it is given in T.F. Rigelhof’s 
‘Chronology of George Grant’ in his book “George Grant Redefining 
Canada” (2001). There may be many gaps in my understanding of Grant 
as I was exposed to his profundity only by an accident. It just happened 
that one fine morning as I approached the issuing desk of books in the. 
library my eyes suddenly got stuck at the Biography of Grant by 
Christian, which was lying on the issue desk. Perhaps some user had 
just returned the book. Sheer curiosity instantly propelled me to draw 
the book towards me and I just wanted to read about George Grant. As 
I was reading about the life of this remarkable Canadian gentleman it 
turned out to be a great revelation to me. I felt as if I was reading about 
Mohan Das Karamchand Gandhi of India. 

To date I have not come across any study or comparison between 
Grant and Gandhi. I wanted to know the foundational propositions 
giving’ rise to the convergence of the ideas of these two great souls of 
Canada and India. Interestingly, during the same time I also came across 
the website of SICI and its fellowship facilities. 

I was so much enthused to study a comparison between Grant and 
Gandhi that I immediately sent an email to Prof.. William Christian 
asking for his views!! on the scope of research on the issue and also 
placement possibility at Guelph University. I wrote to Prof. Christian 
because I did not know about any other author on Grant at that point 
of time. Professor William Christian encouraged me to submit a 
proposal in SICI, giving me hope of a placement possibility at the 
Political Science Department of the Guelph University and confirming 
to be my research advisor in the event of my success in crossing the 
selection barriers for the fellowship. Eventually I was selected for the 
fellowship and in due course of time I landed up at the Guelph 
University. l 

Before I reached the Guelph University it was necessary for all 
Shastri scholars to attend orientation course on Canadian Studies which 
was organised at Halifax. It was a great opportunity for me, as if the 
entire programme was instituted at Halifax to benefit me alone! 
Professor William Christian wrote to me that George Grant’s wife” 
lives in the city of Halifax only. Nothing could perhaps be more dramatic 
than this news to me. I wrote to Mrs Sheila Grant, the widow of George 
Grant, expressing my desire to have an interview with her and I also 
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wrote to her the purpose of my visit. She welcomed me and so on 21 
May 2003 I knocked at the door of Mrs Grant (1622, Walnut Street, 
where George Grant used to live till his last days) for an interview. 13 
She is a very warm lady and appreciated me for taking up the project. 
I realised that the bookish knowledge could not have given me true 
aspects of George Grant’s views on Gandhi. And there could not have 
been a better person than Mrs Sheila Grant to educate me on that.’ 
Therefore it is befitting to my purpose that before my commentary on 
the Grant-Gandhi issue I must place before the readers what Mrs Sheila 
Grant thinks about such a comparison. The following is a transcript 
version of my interview with Mrs Sheila Grant. 

Interview with Sheila Grant 


Did George Grant ever meet M.K. Gandhi? 

No, he did not have an occasion to do so. 

When did he come to know about Gandhi? Did he read any of Gandhi's 
books or books authored by others on Gandhi? 

I don’t know exactly but I imagine that he came to know about Gandhi 
before I met him [in 1945]. But both of us admired Gandhi very much. 
Maybe Grant came to know about Gandhi before our marriage. Grant 
must have read some of Gandhi’s books, probably he read Gandhi’s 
Autobiography. I have read Gandhi’s Autobiography and I saw a 
movie on Gandhi made by Richard Attenborough. pi 

Which aspect, if any, of Gandhi's philosophy was most appealing to 
Grant? 

Certainly ‘Nonviolence.’ Grant was a pacifist and did not like the 
outcome of war, so he accepted Gandhi’s concepts of nonviolence 
l and pacifism. 

AB. Did Grant ever realise that there were similarities of views between 
him and Gandhi? 

SG. No. I sometimes had that question to my mind. I have great reverence 
for Gandhi and I love my husband and I admire him much but I won’t 
put my husband on the same level with Gandhi [because Gandhi was 
a thinker and a holy man and Grant was merely a thinker]. 

AB. There is apparent commonness of views between the two, particularly 
on technology and modernism. Did Grant ever conceive these ideas 
independently or only later did he found some? 

SG. No, I think it is quite independent. What George Grant was doing in 
a small way while writing his book ‘Lament for a Nation” was similar 
to what Gandhi was doing earlier. 

AB. Who are the other Indian thinkers who in your opinion had profound 
influence on Grant? 

SG. He did get a chance to go to India, he was offered a chance to lecture 

somewhere in India, but he did not go as it was too late for him. He 
would have loved to go to India. 
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What are the influences of Grant on the contemporary political and 
economic thinkers in Canada? Is that influence of the same dimension 
as that of Gandhi in India? 

Not the same dimension. His “Lament for a Nation” did have an 
influence on Canada and the Canadians. It was also the time when the 
Canadians began to realise that their country was being taken over by 
others and hardly it could be called an independent country. But 
nothing formal had been done. -` 

Do you think Grant’s views on technology and modernism are feasible 
in the complex modern world? If you have any reason then would 
you elucidate an how to make them feasible? 

Yes, certainly, I think he was right. In his book “Technology and Empire” 
he did feel that. 

How do you think of India today? Do you have any message for Indian 
people in general? 

Humility—my heart beats for them. I don’t know much but my 
husband knew better. He would have known what political things 
were going on, what India was going for, etc., but I don’t know. 

Do you consider him a philosopher, a humanist, an idealist or a political 
ideologist? 

I consider him a Philosopher. I never heard of any criticism [from him] 
about Gandhi. He [Grant] could not have failed in any precision [on 
that subject]. He was a great subtle man, a philosopher. 

In today’s concern for environmental problems many of the views of 
Grant and Gandhi seem relevant. For example, it is impossible to 
sustain the present level of development without having serious impact 
on earth’s resource availability and environment. So there are some 
views on limiting the growth which could be attained by limiting our 


desires and wants. Here lies the relevance of the views on technology , 


and modernism of Grant and Gandhi. What is your opinion? Any 
comments on this? 

I think that is true. I think that is very well put. 

Unfortunately Grant’s philosophy is not a part of existing ETN A 
of studies in India. My endeavour would be to see that his views are 
introduced in our academic course in India. Do you maintain the same 
view for Gandhi in Canadian academic milieu as well? 

I don’t know whether he (Gandhi) is taught. I would have hoped but 
I have no way of knowing about it, as [because of my age] I don’t see 
a lot of people these days. 


Notes and References 


“George Grant (1918-1988), author of Philosophy in the Mass Age (1959), 
Lament for a Nation (1965) and Technology and Empire (1969), was one of 
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Canada’s most significant thinkers, but was often misunderstood.” 
In a review by Mark Wegierski of “George Grant—in Conversation” 
(ed.) David Cayley. 

“George Grant. ... was born in a renowned family. Both his 
grandfathers devoted their lives to the reform of education. Sir George 
Parkin started the Rhodes Scholarships at Lord Milner’s request; 
George Monro Grant turned the struggling Presbyterian school of 
Queen's in Kingston into a university. George Grant’s father, William 
Grant, rescued Upper Canada College (a private boys’ school in 
Toronto) from mediocrity and made it an important educational 
institution. George Grant and the Subversion of Modernity: Art, Philosophy, 
Politics, Religion, and Education (ed.) Arthur Davis, University of Toronto 
Press, 1996, p. 304. 

“George Grant, Redefining Canada,” by T.F. Rigelhof, 2001, XYZ 
Publishing, p. 158. 

Coincidentally, like Grant, M.K. Gandhi also had been to England to 
study Law only. 

“George Grant (being). . . . the nephew of Vincent Massey, Canada’s 
first native-born Governor General .... Yet he did not become a prime 
minister of Canada as his mother had hoped for.” GG Redefining Canada, 
back cover page. ; 

“As a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, he started out in Law and ended up 
in theology.” William Christian, in Kitchener—Waterloo column. 

“Tt is interesting to look back. . . . at the reviews of ‘Lament for a Nation’ 
received upon publication. About a third were complimentary, most 
were mixed, and more than a few were downright hostile.” 

“By loving our own: George Grant and the legacy of Lament for a Nation,” 
(ed.) Peter C. Emberley, Carleton library series 161, Carleton University 
Press, p. 44. 

“The decision to return to Dalhousie having been in some measure a 
mistake, Grant retires as soon as he turns sixty—five, but he remains in 
the public eye. He appears on radio and television and speaks against 
free trade, testing cruise missiles, and abortion.” “George Grant 
Redefining Canada,” T.F. Rigelhof, 2001, XYZ Publishing, p. 171. 

“His (Grant’s) masterpiece Lament for a Nation, was a ninety-seven 
page combination of philosophy, political analysis, religion and rant, 
the like of which was not seen before in Canada and has certainly not 
been seen in the almost forty years since ıt appeared in 1965,” William 
Christian, Kitchener—Waterloo Column. 

“Lament for a Nation (1965), a meditation on the implications of the 
Diefenbaker period, attracted wide attention for its sombre conclusion 
that Canada—a nation with conservative roots—was doomed to 
disappear in the American-led empire of modern liberalism, which 
for Grant was an inexorable force leading to a universal and 
homogeneous state of almost certain tyranny.” By Charles Taylor, “The 
Canadian Encyclopaedia,” Vol. I, 1985, p. 766. 
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Prof. William Christian of Guelph University who has written a 
number of books on George Grant including the Biography of Grant 
confirms the fact of similarity. between Gandhi and Grant. He even 
talked to Mrs Sheila Grant (the Oxford-educated widow of G. Grant) 
in this context and she says to Prof. Christian that “there might be 
some similarity between Grant’s meditations on the relation between 
the eternal and transitoriness of the political and Gandhi's, but she 
emphasises that she thought that Gandhi’s authority was 
immeasurably greater because he was a saint and her husband most 
certainly was not” (in a personal letter to me, by Prof. Christian). 

Mrs Sheila Grant, the Oxford educated wife of George Grant, had a 
great influence on Grant’s life as she was from an English tradition of 
education. i 

I have an audio—cassette of the interview with Mrs Grant as well as a 
video—cassette on it but unfortunately it did not cover the interview 
fully. 
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Resolving Religious Conflicts: 
, An Analysis 


T. Lavanya 


IN GENERAL PARLANCE, ‘Conflict’ is an extremely broad term used 
‘to refer to any situation where there are mutually antagonistic events, 
motives, purposes, behaviours, impulses, etc.’ In a broad sense, the 
range of events considered conflict includes disagreements, debates, 
disputes, and active efforts to prevent someone from obtaining what 
he wants to secure. Annihilation of an opponent is more characteristic 
of international conflicts (wars) than modern organisations. 

Conflict occurs ‘whenever disagreements exist in a social situation 
over issues of substance and/or emotional antagonisms.’ Substantive 
conflicts are natural in organisations and centre on disagreements over 
ends and means. Emotional conflicts involve feelings of anger, mistrust, 
dislike, fear, resentment and personality clashes. 

Conflict is almost always stressful. The obvious examples are 
disputes in which friends, family members or co-workers fight, insult, 
or otherwise get nasty with each other. 

Internal conflicts can be equally, ifnot more, distressing than those 
with other people. For example; the stress that might result when a 
woman stays with a man she'does not love only because she fears he 
will commit suicide if she leaves. 

Conflicts may arise due to incompatible goals, differences in 
interpretation of facts, negative feelings, differences of values and 
philosophies, or disputes over shared resources. 

Conflicts, if resolved mutually and effectively, may have beneficial 
properties. They stimulate Coy: innovation, change and can even 
result in better relationships. 

Conflicts do not just magically appear out of thin air. They do have 
causes. Psychological research studies reveal that while conflicts have 
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varying causes, they can generally be classified into the following 
categories: cultural differences, communication problems, structural 
differences, personal style incompatibilities, and so on. 

When one chooses to face a conflict situation, it is essential that one 
takes considerable time to get to know the opponents. Who is involved 
in the conflict? What interests does each party represent? What are each 
player’s values, personality, feelings, and resources? One’s chances of 
success in tesolving a conflict will be enhanced if one can view the 
conflict situation through the eyes of the conflicting parties. 

Psychologists prefer that one should deal with emotional aspects 
of conflict first before trying to settle substantive issues because when 
feelings such as anger, fear or resentment are strong, better it is to give 
priority to resolving emotional aspects of conflict. 

The goals that seem to dominate our discussion of strategies are: 


1. The importance of the conflict issue. 
2. Concer over maintaining long-term interpersonal relations. 
3. The speed with which one needs to resolve the conflict. 


If sustaining supportive relationships is given priority, then the best 
strategies, in order of preference, are: accommodation, collaboration, 
compromise and avoidance. 

Psychologists point out that over the long run, interdependent 
relationships can only endure, when collaborative solutions are reached 
and both parties feel that they have achieved what they need. 
Otherwise, one party may win a battle but lose the war when the losing 
party, whom the winner needs, leaves for a more beneficial relationship. 
Hence in the long run, either both sides win, or both parties lose. 

Psychologists further point out that when interdependent parties 
try for collaborative solutions and fail, they can sometimes agree to 
disagree, and still cooperate in their joint endeavours. Often putting 
aside disagreements is necessary in value conflicts where each party is 
strongly committed, but agreement is not necessary to continue the 
relationship. If agreement is required, a positive relationship can still 
be maintained by agreeing to no deal—if the two parties cannot find a 
collaborative solution, they agree not to continue their relationship 
because it is not right for both of them, and they part as friends, open 
to future collaborative possibilities. 

Conflicts are not negative, they are a natural feature of every 
organisation and can never be completely eliminated. However, they 
can be managed to avoid hostility, lack of cooperation and failure to 
meet goals. When channelled properly, conflicts can lead to creativity, 
innovative problem-solving and positive change. 
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Failure to resolve conflicts leads to frustration. Frustration may be 
classified into three major categories depending on its source. These 
are: environmental frustrations, personal frustrations and conflict 
frustrations. 

Environmental frustration refers to frustration produced by 
environmental obstacles blocking the attainment of certain goals. These 
obstacles may be in the form of objects or people. People, especially 
those in positions of authority, are an important source of frustration, 
e.g. parents, teachers and legal authorities often prevent others from 
attaining goals. Personal frustration is the result of being unable to 
attain learning goals. Motivational conflict—a conflict of motives is 
the most important source of frustration. 

Psychologists have hypothesised that there are basically four causes 
of prejudice. The first cause is economic and political competition or 
conflict. This view basically believes that when any resource is limited, 
majority groups will vie for domination and acquisition of the resource 
and in the process form prejudice against minority groups for their 
own personal or ideological gain and advantage. The second factor is 
personality needs. The third is viewed as a displacement of aggression. 
This is generally referred to by psychologists as ‘scapegoat theory of 
prejudice.’ The fourth is conformity to already existing prejudices within 
the society or subgroup. 

Bringing people together is apparently not enough to decrease 
prejudice but bringing them together and setting up a situation in which 
they must work together is a must. The factor of mutual 
interdependence as an agent in the reduction of imter-group hostility 
has been significantly supported by psychological researchers. 

Against this synoptic analysis of the problem of conflict resolution, 
as perceived by the psychologists, an attempt will be made to analyse 
the core theme of my presentation, viz. “Resolving Religious Conflicts 
from the Gandhian Perspective.” 

It is difficult to locate the religious conflicts in India under any one 
of the above structural categories of psychological understanding. 
However, as we perceive the problem of religious conflicts arising in 
our country over five decades, one can locate this problem of religious 
conflicts, under the heading of “Value conflicts,’ which are both 
emotional as well as substantive conflicts. 

That India is a pluralistic society, where people professing different 
religious faiths, live in peaceful coexistence, has come to stay. However, 
in recent times, communalism has eroded into the socio-political and 
personal lives of individuals leading to disharmony and rivalry 
resulting in severe clashes between the majority Hindus and the 
minority religious groups. In this hostile atmosphere prevailing in our 
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country, the issue which needs to be examined for the re-establishment 
of a true secular democracy, is of paramount importance. This issue 
will be analysed from the Gandhian perspective of resolving religious 
conflicts by adopting the techniques of nonviolence (ahimsd) to promote 
peace on earth and goodwill among humankind. 

Religion is the discipline by which we are helped to overcome the 
discord in our nature and strengthen our personality. The central 
conception of religion is that of the Eternal. The test of religion is 
realisation. The Buddha, Lord Mahavir and Mahatma Gandhi have 
exemplified in their lives and precepts, that one has to detach oneself 
and seek to gain perfection by adopting moral codes of conduct. Thus 
morality forms the basis of individual’s social life. To renounce the 
limited self and manifest the higher self through love and service, 
should be the goal of life. 


Gandhian Perspective 


Gandhi's has been the most determined attempt to bring into focus the 
substantive rationality of the ancient religious and moral tenets. Being 
a votary of the creative role of spiritual ideas, Gandhi stood as a critic 
of the occidental philosophers who are unmindful of the workings of 
the soul—force in human society. 

Gandhi was essentially a man of religion. By religion, Gandhi means 
‘not formal religion or customary religion but that religion which brings 
us face to face with the maker.’ He further says ‘indeed religion should 
pervade every one of our actions.’ This religion transcends Hinduism, 
Christianity, etc. and gives him reality. In short, Gandhi advocated 
Sarcadharma Sambhava, i.e. reverence for all religions. Gandhi said that 
though he was a Hindu by birth and conviction, he could assimilate 
all that which in Christianity and Islam he found to be precious. He 
welcomed the best in every religious tradition. Thus Gandhi advocated 
Saroadharma Samanatva which would enable one to have a glimpse of 
the universal and absolute truth which lives beyond the ‘dust of creeds 
and faiths.’ It is for us to act according to the teachings of Gandhi to 
. resolve religious conflicts afflicting human society today. . 

Another facet of Gandhi’s life on which we need to focus our 
attention is that he was a man of peace. He not only loved peace, he 
was a creator of peace and he sacrificed his ife to foster a spirit of 
peace among humankind. 


Religion and Peace 


While discussing the urgent issue of peace, certain EE issues 
may be highlighted. The pertinent question that we could raise is: Can 
religion mitigate violence and promote universal peace. 
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Gandhi sought to prepare us for life in a disarmed world. Let us 

free ourselves of the world of strife and hatred and be prepared to 

work unitedly with a sense of harmony and peace. Peace is not the 

absence of conflict but the ability to cope up with it. It was in this spirit 

Gandhi worked and prayed towards the realisation of peace amongst 
individuals. 


Challenges of the Present Era 


1. Today, we live in a world in which isolation is no longer possible. We 
face a crisis which would bring about the suicide of the human species 


or bring us a new awakening and a new hope. 
2. We are aware of the world’s cultural and religious diversity. Unless 


we recognise pluralism and respect diversity, no peace is possible. We 
must strive for the harmony which is at the very core of peace. | 

3. Religions have contributed to the peace of the world, but they have 
also led to division, hatred and war. 

4. Our communities of faith have the responsibility to encourage conduct 
imbued with wisdom, compassion, charity, solidarity and love, 
inspiring one and all to choose the path of freedom and responsibility. 
Religion must be a source of helpful energy. 

5. We will remain mindful that our religions must not identify themselves 
with political, economic, or social powers, so as to remain free to work 
for justice and peace. We will not forget that confessional political 
regimes may do serious harm to religious values as well as to society. 
We should clearly distinguish fanaticism from religious zeal. 

6. We will promote dialogue and harmony between and within religions, 
recognising and respecting the search for truth and wisdom that is 
outside our religion. We will establish dialogue with all, striving for a 


An Appeal 


Let us appeal to the global community thus: “Grounded in our faith, 
let us build a culture of peace based on nonviolence, tolerance, dialogue, 
mutual understanding and justice. 

We call upon the institutions of our civil society, the UNO, 
governments, governmental and non-governmental organisations, 
corporations and the mass media to strengthen their commitments to 
peace and to listen to the cries of the victims and the dispossessed. 

We call upon the different religious and cultrural traditions to join 
hands together in this effort, and to cooperate with us in spreading the 
message of peace.” 


A Vision and an Agenda: Need of the Present 


Today, we need to resolve religious conflicts within our country and 
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outside with our neighbouring countries. Towards this goal, we need 
to build foundations for common approaches and actions to promote 
peace and harmony amongst the peoples of the world. There is an 
imperative need for inter—faith and intra—faith dialogues. 

Fundamentalism is not confined to one religious tradition. It is 
visible in different parts of the world. We need to be aware of the basic 
issues such as marginalisation of people, unemployment of the young, 
homelessness, etc., which allow fundamentalism to take roots. The 
importance of these needs is to be recognised. At the same time, we 
need to be alert about the negative manifestations of fundamentalism 
which obstruct efforts for strengthening the ties of comradeship, of 
love and of peace. 

An endeavour should be made to strengthen foundations for 
mutual respect and understanding. This implies: 


1. The belief in humanity is the strongest foundation we have which 

brings us tegether. 

The misery in the world is also something which brings us together. 

The sharing of religious experience is a great source for strengthening 

mutual respect. 

4. Conversely, ignorance of other faiths can work to create mistrust and 
therefore we need to know others. 

5. Self critiasm: is an important aspect of strengthening foundation of 
respect. Hence dialogue is imperative and this dialogue should be 
free from value judgements. 

6. An attempt be made to review religious scriptures in the context of 

' present situation and needs. 

7. Steps need to be undertaken in order that onium ian does not 
become an overriding factor for secularism. 

8. Attempts should be made to search and research good and bad values 
in our social and cultural practices that divide or discriminate against 
people, unjust principles considered to be an hindrance to the progress 
of humanity. 

9. At the grass roots level the people should be made aware of the evils 
of fundamentalism and fanaticism and strive to build secular values, 
ie. religious tolerance. 

10. Mass media, folk media and people media should be used to further 
the ideals of religious tolerance and guard that secularism at any cost 
does not destroy ancient positive values gained through our history 
and from our ancient wisdom as taught and exemplified in the life 
and teachings of the saints like The Buddha, Lord Mahavir, Guru 
Nanak, Tukaram, Gnaneshwar and others. 


9 N 


Above and beyond all, the message and fundamental philosophy 
and ethics of religion and religious practices are to do good to our fellow 
human beings and preserve and support life so that it may be worth 
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living. And this sort of life can only exist through reconciliation, justice 
and peace. ° 

We need a social order whose life-breath is secularism, whose 
dynamics is social and economic justice. It is our fundamental duty to 
be secular in politics and also in every fibre of our being and every 
aspect of our living. 

Resolving religious conflicts through peaceful means should be ow 
article of faith. Let us act in good faith to build a future for our country 
which is worthy of the great legacy left behind by Mahatma Gandhi 
To idealise the real and realise the ideal should be our goal of life. 
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Mahatma Gandhi as a Scientist 


T.S. Ananthu 


On THE FACE of it, Gandhi and Science seem poles apart, and 
therefore the proposition that Mahatma Gandhi was a scientist seems 
preposterous. But before we dismiss this proposition out of hand, let 
us examine a fundamental question: 

What is Science? | | Cg 

In its essence, Science is the quest for truth. What is'the nature of 
this world in which we live, and what are the laws that govern its 
functioning? The unravelling of this fundamental question is at the 
heart of true science. 

Gandhi was a devoted seeker of Truth, and his quarrel was not’ 
with science, but with the direction that modern science has taken—a 
direction that he felt took humanity away from the pursuit of real Truth, ` 
away from an understanding of the deepest laws that govern the ' 
universe in which we live. He voiced this idea in the following words: : 


Modern science is replete with illustrations of the seemingly impossible 
having become possible within living memory. But the victories of physical ` 
science would be nothing against the victory of the Science of Life, which 
is summed up in Love which is the Law of our Being. 


Gandhi was here contrasting physical science with Science of Life. - 
Physical science refers to the study of matter—primarily physics and 
chemistry. Modern science is based on the tremendous progress made 
in these two fundamental branches of learning. All other streams of 
modern science base themselves on the models and methods developed 
in these two branches. The study of life in modern universities— 
whether through botany, or biology, or physiology, or allopathic 
medicine, or anatomy—essentially consists of the study of the physical 
and chemical properties of the building blocks (e.g., RNA and DNA 
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molecules) that constitute the physical bodies of the living beings. As 
Francis Crick, the Nobel Prize winner regarded as the father of modern 
biology and co-author of the Double Helix theory, puts it 


The aim of the modern movement in biology is in fact to explain all biology 
in terms of physics and chemistry. 


Implicit in this approach to the study of life are two basic 
assumptions: 


1. Life begins with birth and ends with death, and so a study of our bodies 
is sufficient for the study of life. 

2, These bodies can be studied by examining the properties of their 
constituents (body organs, RNA and DNA molecules, etc.) and when 
the properties of the parts so studied are put together, they reveal the 
nature of the whole. 


It is this materialistic-cum—reductionistic approach that Gandhi 
objected to. For one thing, he felt that the study of the whole can never 
be accomplished by a study of the parts—it is the whole that subsumes 
the parts, not the other way round. More important, he was convinced 
that the bodily existence should never be equated with life—in fact, 
the truth is just the opposite. In reality, our life force (whose fundamental 
nature transcends space and time) is entombed at birth in the body, and 
gets real freedom only when it manages to free itself from the body’s 
bondage. Most of us feel, as Hemingway put it, that ‘life is a light 
between two darknesses,’ but Gandhi looked at it just the other way 
round—bodily existence is a darkness that hides the Truth, the Life 
and the Light. The correct approach to the Science of Life, he was 
convinced, lies in overcoming our identification with this physical body. 
When that is done, we also see the true Purpose of life here on earth— 
purification of the mind such that we merge back into our source, the 
Creator. 

His conviction was a very deep one, borne out of his spiritual 
experience. He had himself overcome his slavery to the body’s senses 
and achieved what the mystics refer to as ‘dying while living.’ As he 
emphasised, it is a state that anyone can aspire to. The secret (or 
technique) lies in quietening the mind. Anyone who can quieten the 
surface waves of the ocean of our inner being can see deep down inside, 
and that is the only way to see Life, and constitutes the route to a real 
Science of Life. Having done that, he could discover the fundamental 
Law that governs our existence, and therefore gain insights into the 
true Science of Life. 

This brings me to the essential difference between the Life Sciences 
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as taught in our universities and the Science of Life that Gandhi was 
referring to. The former is based on laboratory studies and experiments 
in the world ‘out there.’ We use our bodily senses to record data, and 
‘our intellect to analyse this data, whereas Gandhi's Science of Life is 
based on experiments within oneself, using the non-physical sensory 
perception abilities that are present in every human being, but remain 
latent as long as the mind is restless. With the help of these non-physical 
senses, each one of us can come in contact with subtler matter—forces 
and entities that are all around us all the time, but whose presence is 
invisible to us in the ordinary condition, i.e. when the mind is not at 
rest. 

When the mind becomes absolutely still, the ability to see the life 
force that forms the essence of our being, and of others, is awakened in 
us, and this is the basis of the Science of Life that Gandhi was referring 
to. In other words, he was referring to a Science that is gained by 
enhancing our direct perception abilities, rather than a science that acquires 
its knowledge base using indirect perception. For instance, all our | 
knowledge of cosmic rays, gamma rays, radio waves, etc. comes from 
laboratory experiments in which we see the effect of these phenomena 
at the visual level, like we see the patterns created in the cathode ray 
tubes at the time of cosmic showers. However, we never get to see 
these phenomena directly, as we can, for instance, see a mountain or a 
table, because these phenomena occupy a range in the electromagnetic 
spectrum that is outside the range of ‘visible light.” Our normal vision, 
even of a person with 20-20 sight, is confined to a very minuscule 
portion of the electromagnetic phenomena already known to science, 
and the general assumption is that our direct perception abilities can 
never be enhanced beyond that. Even though we know that other living 
beings (dogs, cats, monkeys, etc.) can see and hear things which we 
cannot, we take it for granted that we can never reach those levels. 
Therefore, no one in our universities thinks of learning about life by 
enhancing our direct perception abilities and bringing it to that level 
where we can see life. 

It is this assumption that Gandhi, like the mystics of all cultures 
and traditions, had questioned, for he had himself been able to 
overcome the limitations of the bodily senses. When Dr Sushila Nayyar 
had taken his urine sample during one of his fasts, analysed it and 
discovered a high level of keytone, and was alarmed that life was ebbing 
out from him, he had merely smiled and asked her, “Does your Science 
know everything?” Unlike her, he could see the life force within, and 
knew that he was not nearing death—as subsequent events confirmed, 
he was right, and she was wrong. Similarly, when Dr B.C. Roy had 
wanted him to switch to a particular diet because he wanted Gandhi's 
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weight to go up by a certain number of pounds ‘within a week,’ he 
told the eminent doctor, ‘if that is what you want, come back after a 
week’ and the weighing scale showed he had accomplished that 
without changing his diet one wee bit! Gandhi could see the life force 
within himself and in others, which is what made him a scientist par 
excellence, superior in a very fundamental way to those who do well in 
science as taught in our universities. 

Fortunately, many scientists are themselves discovering the 
limitations of their approach. Interestingly, the initiative for this new 
trend has come from some physicists themselves, even though it is the . 
model of physics that the other streams, including the life sciences, are 
trying to emulate. Robert Oppenheimer, when asked to deliver the 
Presidential address to the American Psychological Association in 1956, 
warned that: 


The worst of all possible misunderstandings would occur if psychology 
should be influenced to model itself after a physics which is not there any 
more, which has been quite outdated. 


Oppenheimer was referring to the discoveries made by physicists 
in the form of Relativity Theory and Quantum Mechanics. Their effort 
to understand the fundamental nature of matter, space and time had 
led them to the fantastic conclusion that these did not exist at all, but 
were illusions created by the perceptions of the human mind. As Max 
Planck, after whom the famous Planck’s Constant i in Quantum Theory 
has been named, put it: 


Asa man who has devoted his whole life to the most clear-headed science, 
to the study of matter, I can tell you as a result of my research about the 
atoms, this much: 

“There is no matter as such!” 

“AL matter originates and exists only by virtue of a force which brings the 
particles of an atom to vibration and holds this most minute solar system 
of the atom together. ... We must assume behind this force the existence of 
a conscious and intelligent Mind. This Mind is the matrix of all matter.” 


Max Planck was a famous physicist whose equations are given great 
prominence in modern textbooks. And yet, his above statement about 
the real nature of matter has been ignored. Why is that the case? Erwin 
Schroedinger, another physicist who made a great contribution to 
Quantum Mechanics, attributed this attitude to the ‘cultural milieu’ 
that exists in the Western world today, wherein anything to.do with 
mysticism or reincarnation is dismissed as either ‘blasphemous’ or 
‘lunatic.’ He did not hesitate to use ancient Indian terminology to put 
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across his conclusions: 


The only possible inference [from my efforts to integrate biology with my 
quantum. physics] is, I think, that I—I in the widest meaning of the word, 
that is to say, every conscious mind that has ever said or felt “I”—am the 
person, if any, who controls the “motions of the atoms” according to the 
Laws of Nature. 
Within a cultural milieu (‘Kultukreis’)) where certain conceptions (which 
once had or still have a wider meaning amongst other peoples) have been 
limited and specialised, it is daring to give to this conclusion the simple 
wording that it requires. In Christian terminology to say ‘Hence I am God 
Almighty’ sounds both blasphemous and lunatic. But please disregard these 
connotations for the moment and consider whether the above inference is 
not the closest a biologist can get to proving God and immoratility at one 
stroke. 
In itself, the insight is not new. The earliest records, to my knowledge, date 
back some 2500 years or more. From the early great Upanishads the 
recognition Atman=Brahman (the personal self equals the omnipresent, all- 
ing eternal self) was in Indian thought considered, far from 
being blasphemous, to represent the quintessence of deepest insight into 
the happenings of the world. The striving of all the scholars of Vedanta 
was, after having learnt to pronounce with their lips, really to assimilate in 
their minds this grandest of all thoughts. 
Again, the mystics of many centuries, independently, yet in perfect harmony 
with each other (somewhat like the particles in an ideal gas) have described, 
each of them, the unique experience of his or her life in terms that can be 
_ condensed in the phrase: Deus Factus Sum (I have become God). 
Allow me a few further comments. Consciousness is never experienced in 
the plural, only in the singular. ... Consciousness is a singular of which the 
plural is unknown... . there is only one thing and that, what seems to be 
plurality, is merely a series of different aspects of this one thing, produced 
by a deception (the Indian Maya). The same illusion is produced in a gallery 
of mirrors, and in the same way Gaurishanker and Mt Everest turned out 
to be the same peak, seen from different valleys. 


Schroedinger was not alone in the above conclusion. He was joined 
by practically all the leading physicists—including Niels Bohr, Wolfgang 
Pauli, Werner Heisenberg, etc.—who contributed to quantum 
mechanics. Oppenheimer put the same conclusion in the following 
words: 


The general notions about human understanding which are illustrated by 
discoveries in atomic physics are not in the nature of things wholly 
unfamiliar, wholly unheard of, or new. Even in our own culture they- have 
a history, and in Buddhist and Hindu thought a more considerable and 
central place. What we shall find is an exemplification, an encouragement, 
and a refinement of old wisdom. 
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The real reason why our academia ignores these important 
conclusions of modern physics, or finds these notions ‘lunatic’ and 
‘blasphemous,’ as Schroedinger feared the reaction would be to his 
ideas, lies in the fact that we have shut out the spiritual side from our 
lives—precisely the point made by Gandhi. The well-known scientist 
sir Arthur Eddington suggested that the modern scientist should in 
fact overcome this distaste for the spiritual if he is to do justice to the 
findings of modern physics: 


The physicist~philosopher of the twentieth century must look beyond 
physics to the borderland of the material and spiritual worlds. For religion 
has become possible for a man of science mainly because the philosophical 
trend of scientific thought has been startlingly redirected by the discoveries 
of men like Einstein, Heisenberg and Bohr in the field of relativity and 
quantum physics. 


As Eddington points out, this great revolution in our perception of 
the world has come about not only through quantum mechanics 
(wherein Schroedinger, Planck, Heisenberg, etc. made significant 
contributions), but also through Relativity Theory whose main pillar 
was Einstein. The foundations of Relativity lie in a revolutionary 
concept of space and time. In Einstein’s vision, these two fundamental 
entities—which constitute the stage on which the drama of our life 
unfolds—are seen as illusions. As Einstein once wrote to a dear friend: 


For a convinced physicist, the distinction between past, present and future 
is an illusion though a stubborn one. 


Louis de Broglie, another of the eminent physicists of that time, 
explained the implications of this in the following words: 


In spacetime, everything which for each of us constitutes the past, the 
present and the future is given en bloc... . Each observer, as his time passes, 
discovers, so to speak, new slices of space-time, which appear to him as 
successive aspects of the material world, though in reality the ensemble of 
events costituting space-time exist prior to his knowledge of them. 


As de Broglie states above, the ‘flow’ of time as seen in Einstein’s 
Relativity is an illusion, meant only to take us through the drama or 
experience of life, wherein each event apears to follow the other, whereas 
in reality it is all given ‘en bloc’ and therefore predetermined. That which 
gives rise to this drama—true Reality or Truth—is accessible only at 
levels of consciousness where we rise above the space-time 
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such levels of consciousness? The famous psychologist Carl Rogers 
not only asserted that it is possible for us to do so, but termed this 
process the most exciting challenge to the human mind. 


Perhaps in the coming generation of younger psychologists, hopefully 
unencumbered by university prohibitions and resistances, there may be a 
few who will dare to investigate the possibility that there is a lawful reality 
which is not open to our five senses; a reality in which present, past and 
future are intermingled; in which space is not a barrier and time has 
disappeared; a reality which can be percetved and known only when we 
are passively receptive, rather than actively bent on knowing. It is one of 
the most exciting challenges posed to psychology. 


It is this reality that Gandhi had termed Truth—a reality that 
transcends the barriers of space and time that put severe limitations on 
our ability to see Life. He had, in effect, risen to higher levels of 
consciousness that William James, another famous psychologist of our 
times, had insisted surround our day-to-day existence: 


Our normal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call it, is 
but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted from it by 
the flimsiest of screens, there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely 
different. 


Therefore, Gandhi’s Truth emanated from a higher level of 
consciousness, which sometimes seems ‘irrational’ to us because we 
confine ourselves to the limits of normal space and time. By breaking 
these limits, Gandhi had managed to see Life in ways we cannot do in 
- our usual state, and had also grasped the vision from which modern 
science’s Relativity and Quantum theories originate. This vision is 
referred to by Einstein in the following words: 


The cosmic religious experience is the strongest and noblest mainspring of 
scientific research. . .. 

During that vision, in a clarified and unified view of the universe, I saw 
the pattern and integration of all things. ... 

And that is when peace came, and that is when‘conviction came, and with 
these things came an almighty calm that nothing could ever shake again. 


What is the path to this vision? Gandhi had used the sthithapragya 
terminology of the Gita to explain the path. Einstein describes his 
approach in the following words, which contain an echo of the same 
sthithapragya: 

Where the world ceases to be the stage for personal hopes and desires, where 

we, as free human beings, behold it in wonder, to question and to 
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contemplate, there we enter the realm of art and science. If we trace out 
what we behold and experience through the language of logic, we are doing 
science; if we show it in forms whose interrelationships are not accessible 
to our conscious thought but intuitively recognised as meaningful, we are 
doing art. 


Louis Pasteur described the same thing thus: 


The Greeks bequeathed to us one of the most beautiful words in our 
language—the word ‘enthusiasm’—en theos—a god within. The grandeur 
of human actions is measured by the inspiration from which they spring. 
Happy is he who bears a god within. The ideals of art, of science, are lighted 
by reflection from the infinite. 


The process described by Einstein and Louis Pasteur is the one 
Gandhi followed to access his Truth—first, removing ‘personal hopes 
and desires’ from his consciousness (as he put it, ‘our greatest enemy is 
not the foreigner [but] our own desires’), thus waking up the ‘god 
within’ (‘inner voice’ as he described it), and thereby getting in touch 
with the realm of the infinite wherein ‘space is not a barrier and time 
has disappeared,’ to use Carl Roger’s terminology. This is what qualifies 
him to be called a true scientist of the highest order. By doing so, he 
had discovered for himself the Unity behind this facade of multiplicity 
that we encounter in this world, a Unity pointed to by the recent 
discoveries of Quantum Mechanics and described in the following 
words by the well-known scientist James Jeans: 


As it is with light and electricity, so it may be with life; the phenomena 
may be individuals carrying on separate existences in space and time, 
while in the deeper reality beyond space and time we may all be members 
of one body. 


It is this realisation of Unity behind apparent diversity that formed 
the basis of Gandhi’s nonviolence. His philosophy was based, therefore, 
not on a moral or emotional appeal to the goodness in man, but on a 
scientific discovery of the fundamental Law that governs the entire 
universe. Einstein too arrived at a definition of human being that echoes 
this Law, reflecting the nature of Space and Time which formed the 
basis of his Theory of Relativity: 


A human being 1s part of the whole, called by us “universe,” a part limited 
in space and time. He experiences himself, his thoughts and feelings, as 
something separated from the rest; a kind of optical delusion of his 
consciousness. This delusion is a kind of prison for us, restricting us to our 
personal desires and to affection for a few persons nearest to us. Our task 
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must be to free ourselves from this prison by widening our circle of 
compassion to embrace all living creatures and the whole of nature in its 
beauty. Nobody is able to achieve this completely, but the striving for such 
achievement is, in itself, a part of the liberation and a foundation for inner 
security. l 


-The above definition of a human being, and the goal of our life on 
earth, seems so much like a statement by Gandhi—yet, it has come 
from the pen of Einstein, and uses the same notions of Space and Time 
that form the core of his Relativity Theory. It indicates the commonality 
of their worldview, and the Law of Love or Nonviolence as the 
foundation of the ultimate Law which governs the entire universe— 
the inanimate as well as the animate parts of it. Gandhi’s understanding 
and personal experience of this ultimate Law of Life entitles him to be 
talled a great scientist. 

Let me end on a personal note. Way back in 1971, when I was 
formulating my first ideas regarding ‘alternative’ economics as 
applicable to India’s taxation policies, [had used the adjective Gandhian 
to describe the model I was working on. I had then shared these 
thoughts with L.C. Jain, for whom I had developed a great respect. I 
clearly remember his reaction: 


You might call Gandhi as being knowledgeable in anything else, but surely 


not in economics. 


It has been fascinating to watch how since then the same L.C. Jain 
thas changed his stance, and gained fame as one of the country’s most 
eminent Gandhian economists, having served our Planning 
‘Commission in that capacity. An open mind, and a deep desire to get 
to the root of real economics, has enabled him to recognise the economic 
genius in Gandhi. He has also been helped by the growing realisation 
in the economic fraternity—starting with Galbraith, Myrdal and 
Schumacher—that modern economic theories have not been able to 
deliver the desired goods. R 

Most scientists today would react to the suggestion that Gandhi 
was a scientist in the same manner that L.C. Jain had reacted in 1971 to 
the idea of Gandhi being an economist. But I do believe that as the 
limitations of modern science become apparent in solving the problems 
of the modern world, especially those relating to environment and 
ecology, there will be a transformation in the thinking of those scientists 
who remain as open-minded as L.C. Jain was, and wish to get to the 
root of the Truth that science is supposed to investigate. They might 
also be helped by the foundations for a great revolution that the likes 
of Einstein, Schroedinger, Heisenberg and Niels Bohr have left behind. 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), an autonomous 
organisation established by the Government of India, promotes research in 
social sciences and facilitates its utilisation. 

It covers the disciplines of (1) Economics (including Commerce), 
(2) Education, (3) Management (including Business Administration), (4) Po- 
litical Science (including International Relations), (5) Psychology, (6) Public 
Administration, and (7) Sociology (including Criminology, Social Work). In 
addition, it covers the social science aspects of the disciplines of (1) Anthro- 
pology, (2) Demography, (3) Geography, (4) History, (5) Law, and (6) Line 


As part of its activities, ICSSR publishes the following journals, which 
are available for sale as per details given below: 


Indian Social Science Review (Half-yearly) 


The journal brings multi-disctplinary and interdisciplinary approaches to 
bear upon the study of social, economic and political problems of contem- 
porary concern. It publishes articles of general nature as well as those fo- 
cused on particular themes. It also contains book reviews. 

For subscription, kindly write to M/s Sage Publications Pvt. Ltd., 
Post Box No. 4215, M-32, Greater Kailash Market-I, New Delhi-110 048. 


Subscription Rates Indroiduals Institutions 
Rs. 250.00 Rs. 495.00 
US $43 US $88 
UK £26 UK £63 


ICSSR Journal of Abstracts and Reviews: Economics (Half- 
yearly) . 


Abstracts of selected articles from Indian economics periodicals and reviews 
of selected books published in English in India are published in this jour- 
nal. It was started in 1971. The journal could not be published during 
1991-97, and was revived in 1998 as a new series. The following volumes 
are available for sale: 


Subscription Rates Individuals Institutions 
Volume 1-12 Rs. 25.00 Rs. 30.00 
Volume 16-21 Rs. 30.00 Rs. 50.00 
Volume No. 1 & No. 2 Rs. 150.00 Rs. 250.00 
(1998) (New Series) 

US $120 US $120 

UK £80 UK £80 
Volume 2 No. 1 & No. 2 Rs. 150.00 Rs. 250.00 


(Quly—Dec. 1999) 
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Gandhian Vision of Poverty 
Alleviation: Reform or Wind up 
KVIC—Need of the Hour 


Avadhesh Kumar 


Tue FINANCE MINISTER, Mr P. Chidambaram in his Budget Speech 
did not say. a word about Khadi, the ‘Livery of Freedom,’ though it is 
very much on the UPA’s National Common Minimum Programme. 
Budget is supposed to be the mirror of the travails and aspirations of 
the people. The Hon'ble Finance Minister has been kind to the villager, 
a positive sign. The Central Budget points to the need to enhance the 
purchasing power of the rural poor; the focus of concern being mass 
rural poverty, which belongs to the poor and marginal farmer in the 
countryside, who eke out their living by engaging themselves either in 
farm related activities or in such activities which are based on farm/ 
_ forest produce. 

The Hon’ble Finance Minister having used ‘poor’ five times in the 
budget preamble must have a reason. It brings into focus the pro-poor 
constituency. This echoes the concern expressed by our esteemed Prime 
Minister, Dr Man Mohan Singh, in his address to the nation on 24 June, 
2004, for the poor and disadvantaged sections of the society and for 
minorities as well as for backward regions and showing resolve that - 
this is to be at the heart of all policies of the government. While listing 
the priorities of his government, the esteemed Prime Minister 
remembered Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, quoting Gandhi’s 
saying that his mission in life was ‘to wipe every tear from every eye.’ 
“Think of the poorest person you have ever seen.” Gandhi would say, 
“and ask will your next act be of any use to him?” Dr Man Mohan 
Singh reiterated, “The message of Bapu resonates in our ears as we 
settle down to the business of the government.” He further underlined 
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that the National Common Minimum Programme has been prepared 
keeping in mind the priorities brought into focus by the people’s 
mandate. The NCMP is committed to giving a ‘new deal’ to Rural India. 
It is not only about freeing or about loosening the shackles of 
bureaucratic control, but it is also about making the government more 
effective, efficient and people friendly. 

Later also, while inaugurating the Conference of Chief Ministers 
and State Ministers of Rural Development and Panchayati Raj in New 
Delhi, he exhorted to have a holistic view of Rural Development, in 
which all the activities currently being undertaken are integrated. He 
called upon to share a vision for a prosperous Rural India, a vision 
which sees agriculture and allied activities as the growth engine for 
Rural Development, complemented and/or supplemented by 
promotion of non-farm activities for value addition, by developing 
viable non-farm occupations and provision of basic human needs in a 
holistic manner. His stress Was upon the need for an integrated approach 
in the plans, based on resource development of the area, felt needs of 
the people and relative absorptive capacity that requires differentiated 
responses. How are the fragmented concepts, schemes, and approaches 
going to be put in harmony and redesigned in terms of local realities, 
resource endowments and felt needs? The challenge of rural 
employment is the most obvious one and still greater is that of livelihood 
coping arrangement. 

The gravity of seriousness in the Hon’ble PM's promise to the nation 
is further reflected in the mechanism he has brought in by strengthening 
the Planning Commission and widening its horizon, so that it can work 
on UPA’s Common Man Agenda (Aam Aadmi). The F.M. in his budget 
speech had more words on the Planning Commission than on the fiscal 
deficit. It has a task of meeting budgetary allocations with the targets 
of NCMP. 

_ The Finance Minister in his Budget Speech also laid emphasis on 
the government’s resolve to see that no child dies of hunger. Freedom 
from Hunger should be the main concern of the nation. In other words, 
he underlined the need to meet the formidable challenge of Food 

Since the dawn of civilisation, the grain of food gave life and kept 
hunger and death at bay. It became the staple around which homes 
and communities evolved. The warm hearth became the magical place 
around which developed customs, rituals, laughter, song or 
mythology—in short what we call culture. Thus, food is not just a 
commodity to satiate hunger, but an essential means of harmonising 
the body with the environment, the individual with the society. Without 
space to breathe, human consciousness and a sense of the sacred can 
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only get suffocated. Further, of late the Prime Minister has also 
addressed letters to CMs penning down code of governance and 
pointing out that success of central initiatives on development are 
dependent on the states’ ability to ensure that the schemes are able to 
reach target audiences. 

Here, it is time to recall that with the intervention of Khadi and 
Village Industries Programmes much ice can be broken. But for this a 
closer analytical look in the present state of affairs of Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission is a must. 


KVIC, the dream creation of Pandit Nehru, to realise Gandhian vision of 
poverty alleviation through rural livelihood generation, women 
empowerment through employment, promotion of village industries, etc. 
has drifted from its declared goals eyeing.and viewing for foreign 
destinations instead of thinking to go to the doorsteps of the poor and 
marginalised ones living in far inaccessible areas and to that extent it may 
not be an overstatement if said that the resources are not only mismanaged 
but siphoned off to satisfy personal whims and fancies of the Khadi lords, 
which is evident from their boastings that there are no more village 
bumpkins (20 October 2003, Delhi Times). 


Thus the very term and scope of Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission has not only been defiled and distorted but negated too. 

The PM is taking pains in eliciting support and cooperation from 
the. CMs to ensure that the schemes are able to reach target audiences. 
To make them successful, delivery has to be ensured. It is alright, but 
what about the departments and institutions which fall under the sole 
prerogative of the Hon'ble PM himself, being run under the supervision 
and control of the Centre itself. Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission is one such organisation, under a full-fledged Cabinet 
Minister, the only hon’ble minister in the galaxy of Council of Ministers 
donning the Khadi cap and himself coming from the marginalised 
section of the society. His sincerity and commitment to the cause of 
Khadi is beyond the pale of any question. The Prime Minister in his 
letters to the Chief Ministers has talked about the delivery system. 

In the KVIC structure, the delivery system is at two levels. First, at 
the KVIC level and the second at the voluntary organisation institutional 
level. Here also is the need of collective endeavour, as espoused by the 
PM, betwen these two structures, in the true spirit of an abiding 
partnership in the best traditions of cooperative mechanism. But if one 
starts or tends to start behaving in a manner as that of a lord or taking 
the other for granted as its fiefdom, then what would happen? That is 
the root of that malady which has plagued the KVIC sector today. 

KVIC vis-a-vis the voluntary organisation institutional delivery - 
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system is likened to that of the high tension towers on the one hand 
and the low structures located for the step-down transformers on the 
other hand, so that the high voltage current could be converted into 
the domestic current to enable a small bulb to light up somewhere in 
some remote corner of a village. The Central Government is the 
transferor and the KVIC transferee in the first place, while in the second 
place it is the turn of KVIC to become the transferor and the institutions 
become the transferee, likewise the next step ought to be the turn of 
the institutions to become the transferor and the targeted beneficiaries 
be the transferee. 

After all who are supposed to be the target audience, the beneficiary, 
the poor ill-lettered, iJ-tutored, the village women, the spinners and 
the weavers, to enable them to have some arrangement for just an 
honourable two square meals a day, to enable them to keep themselves 
alive and keep hunger and death at bay. . . 

Over the years, there has been a decline in the credibility of the 
whole delivery system in this direction. At the cutting edge level, many 
things are needed to be done. Unless the system is changed in 
accordance with the requirements things won’t work out. 

The government has made amply clear the role Planning 
Commission is to play in charting the path of the UPA’s Common Man 
Agenda and also to fill in the gaps left in the budget. 

The NCMP clearly states that the UPA administration will revamp 
the functioning of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission (KVIC). 
Here, the Planning Commission would do well to seek a Status Report 
on: 


e The objectives of KVIC vis-a-vis its ongoing programmes and 
priorities. 

e What is its package on offer and at what cost, bifurcating the costs at 
the KVIC level and at the beneficiary level, in terms of time (time cost), 
money and energy including direct as well as indirect costs? 

e What segment of society and what region of the country is it targeting 
upon, with what rationale and with what results? Allocations have to 
be ‘gender-sensitive’ and ‘area—specific.’ There ought to be a dissection 
of the allocations to target gender commitments with a bias in favour 
of women and backward areas. The ground reality is that the women 
and dalits are the ‘antyay’ in the Indian context. What KVIC has for 
them is a mega question. 

e Whether, any of its programmes somewhere result in creating an 
ambience of self-sacrifice falling ın line with the message conveyed 
by the PM in his address to the nation on 24 June 2004 or contrarily 
tend to create schism in the society and give out a message of self- 
serving attitude. There should be some mechanism for periodical 
benefit-incidence analysis of its programmes and schemes to assess 
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their input on the targeted beneficiaries? 

e Whether the variety of schemes and programmes that it professes to 
cater are commensurate with the resources it has at its disposal, both 
in terms of men and money or else it is motivated just by some whim 
and ego? If it is not so then why not the extra fab be curtailed? 


The KVIC has four major roles in the present scenario—providing 
finance, granting certificate including its periodical scrutiny /audit, etc., 
training, and fourth trading. A Status Report on each role would help 
in the process of revamping the functioning of KVIC, as promised in 
the CMP of UPA. - 

However, a critical look needs to be focused on the trading activity, 
as it stands in sharp rivalry to the institutions it claims to give strength 
in discharge of their obligations in the overall delivery system. 

Likewise, perhaps the efficacy and efficency of their training 
programme need to be weighed. 

As regards certification is concerned, the certification job is like 
sitting in judgement. Here the player and the referee not only have the 
common umbrella, more often than not they are the one and the same. 

Lastly, as regards providing finance, of late the KVIC seems to have 
withdrawn its hands from this most important responsibility and 
perhaps opted to traverse a different path by going into divergent 
forays. 

The logical corollary that springs from this situation is the thought 
that perhaps somewhere it is the psyche that the KVIC is no more the 
door for wiping the eyes of the poor and if so then why should the 
KVIC exist at all? It is a big—big question. There must be some 
accountability of the taxpayers’ money. The bottlenecks that strangulate 
and limit the potentiality of utilisation need to be identified. Why should 
not the next step be to convert the KVIC into an effective institution in 
the form of a KVI Bank to take care of the need of the financial 
requirements of the KVI sector? No objective can be met without some 
radical reform. 

The PM has repeatedly stressed that the success of central initiatives 
is dependent on the ability of the intermediary players in ensuring 
that the schemes are able to reach target audience and in this unbeatable 
task he not only lays great emphasis on the role of the Planning 
Commission, but pins his hopes too. 

It is, therefore, high time that in the light of the foregoing a complete 
revamp of the functioning of KVIC is done in letter and spirit of NCMP. 
Of late KVIC has jumped on to the bandwagon of fashion designing 
and ramp shows, where the less the more is the rule. This needs a serious 
scrutiny. Even the validity of exemption from Income Tax will have to 
be weighed in the backdrop of such activities. And then, what is the 
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message that is intended to be sent out through such shows. Khadi in 
all practicality is heading to get drenched in all those modes, which are 

supposed to be its target to fight against and by none other than the 
so-called Khadi lords of the day. 

Besides, exhibitionism can amount to no more than fortuitous 
flashes in the pan; a mirage that disappears on closer inspection. There 
is little evidence to suggest that such activities are bringing people close 
together or helping in solving their struggle against hunger. From a 
distance it might appear like a cosy global village initiative, but in reality 
it is nothing but a restive and dangerous situation full of violence and 
suffering stemming from unemployment, hunger, prejudices and anger, 
greed and pain, insecurity and fear. : 

It is all because KVIC has strayed into a pop-khadi mode. I and 
me—it is a trend created by market forces. Khadi’s very basis is 
spirituality. Since pop-culture is fashionable and followers of fashion 
must follow pop—ism, pop—khadi can neither create mature leadership, 
nor can it enlighten our lone moments and hence can not fit as ‘livery 
of freedom,’ even in economic terms. For fashion to succeed it must 
prefigure positive expectation, beguile with projections of a superior 
self-image. Thus the glorified individualism so revered by pop—khadi 
is a certain lie, an abrogation of those needful responsibilities that guide 
singular desire towards thought and action beneficent to many. Were 
the ‘my truth is all the truth’ ideology accurate beyond the realm of 
prejudiced idealism, society would be awash with enlightened masters 
_ equal to the great masters of the past. / 

By foraying into the fashion world KVIC has retracted from its own 
obligations, goals, values, and agenda. Superiority eliteness plants seeds 
of divisiveness and deepens the cycle of despise and entrenches 
antagonisms, whereas the essence of Khadi is the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
based on the acute awareness of humanity, of the needs of others. Thus, 
there is a need for fundamental revamping and not symptomatic 
treatment, for now the situation has gone so worse, it is probably 
unrealistic to expect self-restraint on the part of KVIC or even the 
institutions. Thus, it has become imperative to gather courage and 
vision to address the underlying conditions of contradictions. 

, Action has to be grounded and correct the mechanism accordingly. 
The ideals devoid of content have become empty rhetoric. This is a 
concern one cannot simply dismiss. There is a progressive root—root 
eating away: at the depth of khadi, people’s understanding as to what 
khadi means, how it is human and how the khadi people define 
themselves and how they relate to those different from them. It is vital 
to put the scalpel to the corrupt roots from which the malaise stems. 
Only by mustering the courage to do this will we be able to breathe the 
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liberating winds of hope. Thus the need is not only to EE it but 
reinvent it too. 

The problem with khadi work today is that it has lost ana 
clarity. Market driven approach is bound to end up as a social 
misadventure. Result, loss in national character. Khadi represents a value 
based approach to measuring economic development. Just as economic growth 
is necessary to human development, similarly human development is critical 
to economic growth. This two-way link must be at the heart of any 
enlightened policy action. 

Mahatma Gandhi lifted Khadi and placed it on the high pedestal 
of a temple. KVIC lords are sleazingly trying to pull it down to bring it 
to the level of bedroom through the door$ of catwalk. The flaw lies in 
confusing functional knowledge with wisdom. 

The high esteemed ‘Livery of Freedom’ has been denigrated to the 
level of Fabric of Freedom,’ freedom to dress or undress as one may 
please. Fabric of Freedom shows up the kind of in-your-face style of 
clothing and the cut and design of their dips. From fish-cut to umbrella- 
cut to asymmetrical ones—to drape in seductive revealing garments, 
the domain of five-star mode in stitching and tailoring. Where is the 
space for the poor spinner and weaver, for whose Freedom from Hunger 
and Death, Khadi stands? In short, such clothes are an expression of 
mindless exhibitionism and no where fit in the image or message of 
Khadi. Besides, one more major question arises from this whole exercise. 
Does it not project women in regressive light and promote biases in 
society? 

- As per reports appearing in Times of India, 25 July (p. 14), Shri K5. 

Sudarshan, the RSS Chief, is supposed to have said that to educate 
children in English is to expose them to lesbianism and free sex. Then 
what should be said about the ramp shows, which are also called as 
skin-shows of the cat-queens? Does the Chairman, KVIC, want to hold 
that ‘spirit,’ ‘ethos,’ ‘mood’ or ‘feeling’ of the nation is commensurate 
with and well reflected in such ‘above—the—-waist,’ ‘below—the-belt,’ 
dare—bare-beau-bold-gold shows. It might be worthwhile to heed, 
from the West itself, Andrew Carnege’s note of caution, “Anybody who 
dies rich, dies disgraced.” Where is the harmony then? Khadi is not a 
road to fortune, it is to livelihood, to harmony. Even a person like Dasrath 
Patel, the man behind the National Institute of Design, Ahmedabad, is 
of the view that ‘Design’ is an over-abused word. The mega question 
is, whether by taking fashion designing in Khadi the khadijans are 
acting as partners in peace, harmony and sustainable development or 
just as a tool of market for the West?’ Fashion is not design, it is only a 
fragment. It has a short shelf-life. In fashion designing where is the 
creative vision for the poor spinner and weaver? Have we lost our 
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Vitality to resist the sinister move of blowing the trumpet of Khadi, 
Gandhian ideals, to the tune of consumerism and making it a prisoner 
of market economy? 

The great Indian tradition has no place for ostentatiousness. The 
stress is to soften the capitalism by devoting their money to social upliftment 
and thus making its unequal outcomes less offensive. Inequality is accepted 
only if it does not excite envy, but hope and aspiration. It is imperative that 
care is taken to use clean technologies involving more labour and less 
capital and refrain from making culturally harmful advertisements. 
The village industries sector in its totality should be regarded as a 
nursery for future entrepreneurs and accordingly preparations be made 
to nurture them and in this whole exercise Panchayati Raj Institutions 
must be properly involved. 

It is therefore, high time that in the light of this backdrop scenario, 
a complete revamp of the functioning of KVIC is done in letter and 
spirit of National Common Minimum Programme (NCMP). 
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F RESENTLY A LARGE part of the world happens to be under 
democratic system of government. Theoretically, this system stands 
out to be the best up to now. This is a truth. It is the best because people 
are connected with it directly or indirectly at every level. Not only this, 
it is this very system which provides maximum opportunities of public 
progress and development. People can themselves decide in this system 
the mode of their welfare. However, even though being theoretically 
the best form of government, if we peruse the democratic nations, we 
first of all find that there is non-equal development of the citizens. We 
subsequently find that these nations are more or less victimised by 
regionalism. They have the problem relating to language. They are 
under the clutches of terrorism and communalism. There is also the 
problem of negation of human rights in these nations. There are other 
vivid problems akin to mentioned above and peace is far away so long 
as these problems exist. These nations should rid themselves of these 
problems in toto, all their citizens must have equal opportunities of 
development and there should be communal harmony. All the citizens 
should become collective and unified partners in progress. The citizens 
concerned must march forward on the path of progress in a unified 
way along with contributing to world peace. Gandhian concept 
pertaining to nonviolence is very much contextual today on this accord. 
It is significant. Let us grasp the importance of Gandhism while 
analysing it in brief. 


Gandhism 


In quite simple and clear words, Gandhism consists of the ideas which 
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Mahatma Gandhi put forth before the human world. Along with that, 
to the maximum possible extent, Mahatma Gandhi lived his life in 
accordance with these ideas. Clearly, Gandhism is a mixture of Gandhi’s 
concepts and practices. I do not hold merely his theory to be Gandhism. 
The basic foundation of Gandhism happens to be nonviolence. 
Nonviolence is the most ancient eternal value. This nonviolence is the 
foundation of ancient—-most civilisation and culture of India. While 
formulating his concepts and practices on the basis of nonviolence, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: 

“T have nothing new to teach you. ... Truth and nonviolence are as 
old as the hill” 

As we know, nonviolence and truth are two sides of the same coin. 
After knowing Gandhism, it is imperative for us to know clearly the 
concept of nonviolence also as it accords the ground for Gandhism. 


Nonviolence 


What is nonviolence? Ordinarily, we attribute nonviolence as a dictum 
that prescribes non-snatching of anyone’s life. Really, this is not a 
complete derivation pertaining to the concept of nonviolence. 
Nonviolence is quite opposite to violence. As such, it would be better 
to know the position relating to violence in order to know nonviolence 
and to be in knowledge of its meaning. According to a Jain scholar: 


Whenever we hurt some other living being through our thought, utterance 
or action under non-cordial stipulation and non-apt learning, such an 
impure spirit or act of destroying life of some other one, including the 
impure tendency, utterance or presuming, is taken to be full of vice of 
violence. In such a situation, even if.there is no sort of vei externally, 
it intrinsically ipso facto remains a tendency of violence.! 


As a situation opposite to violence is nonviolence, we can firmly 
state, “Total nonviolence consists in not hurting some one else’s intellect, 
speech or action by our own thought, utterance or deeds and not to 
deprive some one of his life.” We can clearly say this in a few words as 
follows: Abstinence in toto from violence is nonviolence. 

Mahatma Gandhi fully agrees with the above mentioned derivation 
of nonviolence. He himself has said: 


Nonviolence is not a concrete thing as it has generally been enunciated. 
Undoubtedly, to abstain from hurting some living being is a part of 
nonviolence but it is only an iota pertaining to its identity. The principle of 
nonviolence is shattered by every evil thought, false utterance, hate or 
wishing something bad unto some one. It is also shattered per possession 
of necessary worldly things. 
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. To hurt some one, ba tino? A unease eneer Euanai 
one’s life under anger or selfishness, is violence. In contrast, purest 
nonviolence is epitome in having a tendency and presuming towards 
spiritual or physical benefit unto every one without selfishness and with 
pure thought after cool and clear deliberations. . . . The ultimate yardstick 
of violence or nonviolence is the spirit behind the action? 


Mahatma Gandhi, while in principle admitting his concept of 
nonviolence, clarified further in this respect and said: 


A. Nonviolence is Perpetual 
In the context of nonviolence being perpetual, Mahatma Gandhi states, 


..When we peruse the era from beginning unto now relating to the period 
for which we gain historical evidence, we-find that man has been Dr 
treading path of nonviolence.‘ 


It is, as such, that nonviolence came into existence along with man. 
In cabe tt had not been with man moni the very beginning, ue 
have been self-doom by man.” 

However, it has not been that and not only human race is alive’ in 
such a huge number but there has been gradual enhancement in 
development and nearness in spite of presence of various obstacles 
and-nuisances. This could never have been; but because TOTO lene iS 


perpetual, it happened. 

B. Nonviolence and Truth Both are Complementary to Each Other 
Nonviolence is governing because it is perpetual and permanent. It is 
on this accord that Mahatma Gandhi says, as I have already enunciated, 


` ‘Truth and Nonviolence are two sides of the same coin. Both have same 
value. Difference consists in approach anly. a 
on the other side is truth.® 


The derivation’is that Truth stays with permanence or that Truth is 
permanent. Nonviolence, on account of being permanently present, 
stays to be true. 

C. Nonviolence and Cowardice are Unrelated 


Mahatma Gandhi always believed in active nonviolence. He always 
desisted inaction like a brave man. It is a truth that nonviolence is not 
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a weapon of a weak person. It has no place for cowardice. In Mahatma 
Gandhi’s words, “.... Nonviolence should not be mistaken to be a true 
battle against every sort of evil.”” He further states: 


In contrast, nonviolence of my conception is true battle against evil, it is 
active confrontation and not a device of tit for tat.8 


Mahatma Gandhi clarified to those who believed nonviolence to 
be a weapon of the weak or those who termed it as concrete and meant 
to upbring non-action: 


.... Nonviolence and cowardice are not at all interrelated. I can think of a 
person to be coward at heart even if he is totally armed. In case it is not 
taken as cowardice to be equipped with arms, it is certainly symbolical of 
fearfulness. Pure nonviolence is impossible without pure bravery.? 


He clearly said on innumerable occasions during the national 
struggle for freedom that was being bravely carried out with 
fearlessness under his very leadership: 


...+ Nonviolence is an active force. There is no possibility of cowardice or 
weakness in it.10 


Further, 


.... There can be hope of a violent person being nonviolent one day but 
there cannot be such a hope in relation to a coward. 


D. Nonviolence is Social As Well 


Nonviolence permanently exists in human nature and as I have stated 
earlier, it came on earth with man. It can be said that one who is the 
Creator of man on earth, is also the One who endowed nonviolence 
permanently in human nature. Our existence would not have been if it 
was not so. We not only safeguarded our existence by its permanent 
presence but also progressed deeply and that is all clear before us. You 
are well aware that any progress is impossible without cooperation 
from others. Where there is progress, it is imperative that there is 
cooperation. Cooperation is possible only when there is nonviolence. 
As such, nonviolence, which is individually present, remains present 
socially also. It is in this accordance that Mahatma Gandhi says: 


.... Nonviolence is not only individualistic, it is social also.!2 


Logically, he further states in this regard: 
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It must be developed. We are bound to admit that regulation of mutual 
relations in society is through nonviolence to a considerable extent. I wish 
it to be developed on a large scale.19 


To those who take nonviolence to be merely an individual notion, 
he says without mincing words, 


It is not true that society cannot be organised or operated on the basis of 
nonviolence. I oppose such a statement.!4 


E. Nonviolence is Alltimely and All-welfaristic 

As I have said, nonviolence emerged on earth with man and Mahatma 
Gandhi took it to be perpetual and eternal. In this chain, he called upon 
the people to continue to develop it in-practice throughout life while 
taking nonviolence to be the basis of life. He said, “Nonviolence should 
not be practised on specific occasions only.” It is well timely. It is not 
short-lived or casual. Along with this, Mahatma Gandhi admitted 
nonviolence, along with dogma of all-welfare and equality, in toto. He 
separated it from utilitarianism completely and instantly from this point 
of view. In his own words: 


A worshipper of nonviolence cannot ditto utilitarianism. He will work 
towards Saroabhoothitayn, that is maximum benefit of all and shall perish 
himself while constantly endeavouring to gain the ideal. Maximum pleasure 
of all inchides maximum pleasure of maximum number also. Followers of 
nonviolence and utilitarianism will be found so many times at a path but 
ultimately an occasion will be there when they will find themselves forced 
to tread separate paths. In certain directions, they will also have to oppose 
each other. A utilitarian cannot sacrifice himself for the sake of saving his 
argumentation whereas a nonviolent is always ready to face perishment.1¢ 


F. Godly Faith is Essential for Nonviolence 


Mahatma Gandhi integrally combines nonviolence with God. 
According to him, 


It is impossible to tread path of “Truth and Nonviolence’ unless one has 
vital faith in God. God is that alive force which incorporates all remaining 
forces of the world. This force does not depend upon anyone and it exists 
even when all other forces in the world come to an end. In case I do not 
believe unto this all glittering light, that incorporates everything, I fail to 
understand as to how I am alive.’ 


God is really the Lord of universe. He accorded nonviolence on 
earth along with man so that man can progress along with his existence 
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and gain ambition. God kept all within. the region of equality along 
with that. He has no consideration towards discrimination small or 
big, high or low, rich or poor, etcetera. It is possible only through 
developing nonviolence that a man attempts to tread his life while 
practising these non-discriminations in life. When man does so, he 
cannot at all ignore God who happens to be the Lord and who kept 
nonviolence permanently in his nature. 

These are some significant clarifications which Mahatma Gandhi 

offers in the context of nonviolence. No doubt, nonviolence is natural, 
true, and perpetual and a device that is far away from cowardice. It is 
social also along with being an individualistic one; it is all timely and 
all-welfaristic also. It is essential to believe in God if one cherishes to 
believe and practise nonviolence. When I myself ponder’ over, I firmly 
believe that all eternal values get themselves:comprehended unto 
nonviolence.' Forbearance can be there only while nonviolence is ‘in 
existence. Unity, compassion, fraternity, justice or equality are also for 
its help alone-It is the basis, mother and upbringer of all the values.. 
“alec E J poo’ ' o7 Aaa Tna a 
Mahatma Gandhi, Nonviolence. and Democracy.. 
While accepting the dictum of all-welfare and not that of majority! as 
the basis, Mahatma Gandhi is certainly a staunch supporter of 
democracy and along with that, he wants that if should be intermingled 
with nonviolence in every manner. In such a democracy, “Quantum of 
interference jn liberty of people happens to be minimum.”!? 

In fact, Mahatma Gandhi takes real democracy to be one that admits 
governmental interference at the minimum, which has peace at the 

maximum and all progress on the basis of equality. It is possible only 
- when nonviolence is imparted the supreme status in practice as well 
as in principle and at social as well as individual plane. Only such a 
democracy can be successful in its real goal. 

We can know through the derivation pertaining to nonviolence and 
also by perusing Gandhian point of view, its significance for human 
race. We can clearly know that it is only nonviolence which can make 
life prosperous at every level. When it is so why should not the 
democratic countries make themselves prone to nonviolence in the 
event that these countries with democratic governance system accept 
welfare of all citizens to be their ambition or goal? Mahatma Gandhi 
wants this all out of the system of governance and it is really a thing of 
significance. It is such a significant matter that this reality cannot be 
denied by me or by anyone amongst you. It is on this accord that 
Gandhian nonviolence is immensely significant in the system of today’s 
governance, especially in a democratic system. 

Présently, the democratic system in operation in worldly nations is 
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not according to Gandhian principle. We are not getting what Mahatma 
Gandhi ultimately cherished from democracy. If it was so, these nations 
would be devoid of atmosphere of violence and presence of fear.” There 
would not have been corruption and divided human society. I have 
already emphasised that there would not have been problems 
pertaining to terrorism, communalism, regionalism and relating to 
languages. More than all this, there would not have been observance 
of ethical and moral degradation in public life. Such degradation is 
being observed constantly. The main cause for all these is that all 
activities of these nations are not nonviolent. There cannot be any 
possibility of violence if there is Gandhism in democracy. Violence is 
not sacred, pure or welfaristic from any point of view. Whatever is 
gained on its basis is impure and temporary. It is on this accord that it ’ 
cannot pace with democracy even for a moment. Mahatma Gandhi 
says, “Democracy and violence can never be mutual.”*! 

Basis of democracy is nonviolence in toto. And, there cannot be any 
diminution in it. Nonviolence should be real; not merely titular. 
Democracy shall be pro-people only while so. Mahatma Gandhi says 
in this context, “Tf i Rs to be truly made democratic, they must be 
valiantly nonviolent.” “In case of absence of this attribute, democracy 
shall be there for namesake only and it would be better for it to. ... 
clearly be supporter of dictatorship.”” 


Modern System of Governance and Nonviolent Gandhian Way 


After the analysis given above, the question arises before us as to how 
to guide modern system of governance, especially democracy, towards 
Gandhian way, which undoubtedly has nonviolence as its basic root. 
Then, it is to be made and directed towards equal development of all 
citizens. This democracy must be such that “it should not warrant power 
of punishment.”“4 | : 

In it, “.... people will certainly be conscious regarding their duties: 
they may sometimes, of course, be ignorant towards their rights.”~ 

In case there is something anti-people in it, the people shall make 
it favourable to them per nonviolent means. 

As we have analysed, Mahatma Gandhi is in favour of spontaneous 
development of nonviolence. To make democracy ultimately in 
accordance with nonviolence remains to be his goal. This is possible. 
He has rightly said in this regard, ”. . . . Nonviolence is not merely an 
individual concept. Is is a social concept also. It must be developed in 
this form.””° 

Development is essential and it is in sight. He again states in this 
regard citing a nice example, “Mutual practices in society are repulated 
by nonviolence to a considerable extent. I want it to be a development 
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at a larger scale.”” 

This should, of course, be done in right direction and with truthful 
spirit. 

It is the inference that nonviolence permanently present in human 
nature should be developed in practice from its present state towards 
a progressive one in the right direction per truthful spirit. A true and 
cherished democracy shall be established only in such a condition. A 
system shall be commendable in proportion to nonviolence in it. This 


_ 1S important regarding every system; however, the government of the 


people—democracy—remains foremost in this chain. We have 
accordingly assigned it topmost place under our discourse. 

Polity ‘must be fearless, full of equality, providing protection to all 
eternal values and only then it can be pro—people. It can accord apt 
dimension to development. Man can contribute to world peace only in 
such a system of governance along with gaining his goal. Government 
should be welfaristic to people and be nonviolent as enunciated by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhian principle of nonviolence is very much 
significant in modern system of government from this point of view. 


_This significance is likely to be of permanent nature perpetually. 
The Democracy of Mahatma Gandhi’s Imagination 


Yes, the democracy of Mahatma Gandhi's imagination—fully encircled 
by nonviolence—exists in no nation of the world as up to now. 
Democracy of his imagination happens to be-one which does not have . 
any provision of punishment and even an organisation like a State 
happens to be obsolete in it. This is because Mahatma Gandhi holds, 


_“.... State is symbolical of centralised and organised violence.”78 


r 


As nonviolence is connected with human soul, man can be 
nonviolent. As against this 


Sony State is a soul-less machine. On this accord, it is impossible to get rid 
of violence. Its very existence depends upon violence” 


Non-existence of state, as cherished by Mahatma Gandhi, is 
impossible instantly or in near future. Even then, it is incumbent on 
the people, who are living in state organisations, to develop nonviolence 
that is permanently present in their nature and to enhance it gradually 
up to adequate level. Along with that, all systems [specifically 
democracy] should work in the direction of development of nonviolence 
at individual, community, social and national levels. The atmosphere 
of fear which we see, the diminution of values in life and the problems 
that have cropped up vividly cannot be eradicated without developing 
it. 
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There is no alternative to nonviolence. The whole human history 
is within our purview. Whenever polities were under clutches of 
violence, tacitly or expressively, they could not bring anything except 
doom and disaster to their citizens. Their own peace was fully shattered 
per this doom and others were also badly affected. It is in this regard 
that, in accordance with the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, 
nonviolence should be admitted as an invariable part of our life and it 
is on the basis of this dictum that modern polities must operate. This 
will be very nice for them. 

I have stated that these polities cannot all of a sudden operate as 
per the expectations of Mahatma Gandhi. Nonviolence cannot be a 
part of conduct instantly. Mahatma Gandhi's suggestion is very 
important in this regard? which I have already mentioned. However, 
the polities must certainly move in this direction. Needless to say that 
nonviolence is true, natural, an enemy of fearfulness, stands at top 
amongst eternal values and is gradually progressive. Its nice and Vital 
example is before us in the form of its development unto today since 
' the inception of the human race. We clearly see that in spite of 
differences to whatsoever extent, ultimately there is an innovative desire 
for peace. This is because nonviolence happens to be in human nature, 
_as I have said repeatedly, and human beings like it. 

Gandhism calls upon modern polities to march in this direction 
and to make themselves prone to nonviolence. This is really welfaristic. 
We cannot at all minimise the significance of Gandhian nonviolence in 
modern polity. ; 
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solving the Unemployment 
Problem by Looking 
Beyond the Job | 


Ir YOU HAD a job, you worked; if you didn’t, you didn’t. Having a 
job meant being employed by an organisation in a clearly—defined and 
stable occupational role, with duties, hours, rates of pay and promotion, 
all more or less standardised. But the job—in that meaning of the 
word—is a social invention, and a fairly recent one. 

The job—the kind that you had, or hoped to get—became a central . 
fixture of life. Its importance was great because it served many needs: 
For managers and efficiency experts, job assignments were the key to 
assembly-line manufacturing. For union organisers, jobs protected the 
rights of workers. For political reformers, standardised civil service 
positions were the essence of good government. Jobs provided an 
identity to immigrants and recently—urbanised farm workers. They 
provided a sense of security to individuals and an organising principle 
for society. 

Jobs functioned in so many ways that it is surprising how many 
organisations are now opting for other ways to define and manage 
work. The second job shift is underway. Its emergence can be seen in 
the increasing use of temporary and part-time workers and contracted- - 
out services, the changing relationships between workers and 
management, the growing popularity of self-employment and small 
business. Indeed, “de-jobbing” is proceeding at such a pace that many 
economists, Management experts and futurists are now talking freely 
about the end of the job. Bridges predicts that the job as we now know 
it will disappear entirely—replaced by new kinds of flexible work 
assignments in post-job organisations—and be remembered only as a 
quaint artifact of the industrial age. 

One reason for the change in work is the economic rules of the 
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survival game among organisations that employ workers. To stay 
successful in today’s hi-tech consumer economy, businesses have had 
to re-model themselves into what some experts call “agile 
companies”—ones that are able to respond quickly to conditions in 
ever changing, fragmenting, competitive markets. 

' The “knowledge worker,” whose work involves not simply doing 
something, but also applying theoretical or analytical skills, is replacing 
the industrial labourer as the dominant part of the workforce—and his 
productive activities are likely to be organised and structured much 
differently from those of his assembly—line predecessors. 

De-jobbing as a result of new technology or the emergence of a 
service economy is a phenomenon that gets a lot of attention these days; 
but it is not the whole story. At all levels of society, people are 
improvising livelihoods that do not fit the industrial-era model. 
Immigrants to the developed countries, often unable to find steady 
jobs, nevertheless find places in the new landscape by being mobile, 
flexible, resourceful and imaginative: they moonlight, work part-time, 
share jobs, start small businesses. Their lives are often extremely 
difficult, but they are also instructive to those of us who believe you 
either have a job or you're out of luck. 

It is too early to evaluate the implications of this multifaceted 
transformation of work, or to dismiss it as simply good or bad. 
Nevertheless, one cannot deny that it is taking place, and will bring 
about dramatic social changes. 

On the downside, the job shift is causing great hardships for many 
workers and their families. It is posing serious challenges to policy- 
makers, political activists and labour leaders. The basic question 
appears to be whether the key to global employment development 
strategy is to play “catch-up” —trying to bring millions of people 
around the world into jobs in industries and the public sector; or to 
play “leap—frog”—creating new forms of employment. 

-The proposal to generate more employment in agriculture, for 
example, is based on new demand for agricultural exports from 
. developing countries. The policies designed to make the most of this 
opportunity include measures to upgrade technology, raise 
productivity, ensure the supply of essential inputs, establish marketing 
and distribution channels, create links between agriculture and 
industry, and cater to export markets. 

Next is the issue of part-time work, another kind of oore 
that is seriously undervalued in the traditional industrial era job mind- 
set. Part-time work may not offer much at this point to developing ` 
countries, where many people are underemployed and wages are low, 
but it can be of great help in more advanced economies. And it is likely 
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to be a big part of the global work picture in the years ahead. _ 

A certain agility may also be necessary in agriculture, particularly 
in countries that for many years have depended heavily on producing 
commodities such as sugar for export as a means of generating income 
and employment. As Northern laboratories develop non-agricultural 
substitutes for many of these commodities—and this is already 
beginning to happen—the bottom may fall out of “monoculture” _ 
economies, only economic, but will have long-run political implications 
as communities attempt to reorganise themselves in response to the 
changed conditions. It is therefore, in the interest of raw materials 
exporters to closely monitor current trends in biotechnology and the 
use of genetic resources and modify their internal policies in anticipation 
of potential long-term effects. 

This calls for flexibility, and an ability to get information and to act 
on it. Government officials, development workers, community leaders 
and individuals will, in some respect; all have to be “knowledge 
workers” if they are to keep ahead of global changes. Jobs are going to 
be created not just by putting people to work, but by finding—or 
creating—-new niches where they can be productive. 

It is still possible to talk about jobs for all, and to resist the 
assumption made by many economists that high levels of 
unemployment are now inevitable. But, as we move ahead into the 
global information economy, we may be moving back into an older 
conception of the job, and seeing it again as something you do, rather 
than as something you have—or that has you. 


LAKSHMI NARASHIA 


A Moral Relevance: 
Of Sin, Sinner and System 


1920 WAS THE year in India when Mohandas Gandhi launched his 
signature politics with Non-Cooperation Movement against India’s 
British regime. The call was motivated by India’s recent and troubled 
past of military atrocity in Punjab, allies’ betrayal of Islamic Khalifa, 
and the promulgation of legislations to stifle a rising India into 
submission. The crux of the call, Gandhi said, was directed inwardly; 
it aimed at self-purification and penance. It was necessitated with a 
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view to break India’s complicity in her own subjugation. “The English,” 
in Gandhi's ideological assumption, as he had put down in Hind Swaraj, 
“have not taken India; we have given it to them. They are not in India 
because of their strength, but because we keep them.” 

The call received its energy from contemporary politics. But it had 
its roots that extended to the time when the British had begun Indian 
expedition proclaiming ‘trade and not territory’ as their goal. It seemed 
long ago and yet it was so near that debris of its impact was all visible, 
in the destruction of Indian industry, in the pauperisation of Indian 
people and in the faminisation of Indian economy. If anything that most 
succinctly defined the British rule, it was its role in the destruction of 
the hand-spinning. It was this that drove Gandhi's politics and that 
made his criticism of the British rule harsh. He saw the pernicious 
impact caused by a Satanic Empire that, in Indian metaphor, was the 
Ravan Raj. 

A year later in 1921, Gandhi gave an inspired twist to his campaign 
against the British rule. At the height of his campaign, Gandhi called 
for the actual destruction of foreign clothes as a mark of self-respect. 
The foreign clothes, Gandhi averred, were contaminated with gory 
blood of Indians of yore. The only way one could now redeem one’s 
national existence was by incinerating the individual stock of such 
clothes. On 31st July 1921, he personally lit bonfire of a huge collection 
of foreign cloth on the ground of a friendly Bombay textile mill. The 
electrifying spectacle was witnessed by a sea of humanity that had 
worn coarse and white Khadi. For Gandhi the exhilarating moment 
was a “soul-stirring sight” and he called it a yajna. 

The central thesis of the non—-cooperation was adoption of Charkha 
and replacement of foreign apparel by hand-spun hand-woven fabric 
of Khadi. 

Through his speeches, writings, and the weekly silence, Gandhi 
brought home one point to his Indian audience: The foreign cloth 
revived “Black Memories” and therefore must be destroyed. In his 
speeches, Gandhi warned the public that “Foreign cloth constitutes 
our slavery. You should throw it off... . Regard foreign cloth as no 
better than beef or liquor.” His political language was replete with 
references to foreign cloth as “sin,” “filth... . dirt... . plague,” 
“pollution,” “a badge of our slavery” which required to be discarded, 
burnt and against which an aversion needed to be created. 

The depth of the injury caused by the East India Company and the 
magnitude of suffering that India then went through loomed large over 
Gandhi's consciousness and politics. By whatever means—fair or foul— 
the Company crippled the weaving industry, accumulated wealth, 
waged wars, acquired control of ports, monopolised trade and finally 
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established their rule over India. The country was enslaved for 
satisfying the greed of the foreign cloth manufacturers. India’s 
indigenous cloth industry “was made to die.” The Company’s 
persecution was so cruel that Indian craftsmen were obliged to cut off 
their own thumbs, starvation and lives, the indigenous consumers got 
tempted to the imported clothes. “Who was tempted at the sight of 
their silver? Who bought their goods? History testifies that we did all 
this.” Indians therefore were required to perform a double penance; 
one for the oppression the ancestor producers had to endure and second, 
for the sin of having succumbed to Satanic influences of the foreign 
manufacturers. If the former meant destruction of foreign clothes, latter 
required taking up spinning as a National Duty and Khadi as the State 
Dress. In such a scheme incineration of the foreign clothes was as much 
a sacrament as the spinning of the Khadi yarn. 

In his public speech delivered on the occasion, Gandhi, who was 
yet to strip himself to the minimal clothing that became his iconic 
trademark for all his remaining life and beyond, hoped that the fire 
would not die out but similar fire would be lit “every week. ... in 
every town and every street of India.” That process was to continue, 
was the pinnacle of and was preceded by one of the most aggressive 
and determined campaigns in the history of modern India. The 
campaign had progressively accredited to itself an accusation for 
fomenting hatred and violence against the fellow human beings and 
their creations. He was accused of fostering narrow nationalism against 
India’s Vasudhaiv Katumbakam. And, he was also advised that instead 
of burning the clothes he should give it to the poor. The volley of 
accusation came from friends and foes alike. While friends were pained, 
foes felt vindicated at the sight of Gandhi’s violence, manifested in his 
act of lighting the pile. 

“Cleansing of filth is not violence,” Gandhi's was a point-blank 
reply. “It is a mockery to ask India not to hate when in the same breath 
India’s most sacred feelings are contemptuously brushed aside,” 
Gandhi wrote in response to a criticism. He shrugged off all oppositions, 
even from so close a friend as Andrews who advocated giving the 
foreign clothes to poor instead of consigning them to fire. “The central 
point in burning,” Gandhi wrote to Andrews, “is to create an utter 
disgust with ourselves that we have thoughtlessly decked ourselves at 
the expense of the poor.” About the burning itself Gandhi said “it was 
a noble act nobly performed.” With this one act, Gandhi said, people 
were “silently and unconsciously transferring their hatred of sinners 
to sin itself.” Burning was a life-saving “surgical operation.” If there 
was any anger or ill will, the fire gave it a disciplined vent. Fire was 
symbolic of transformation of impotent hatred into conscious self-pity. 
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Giving to the poor discarded foreign cloth was like giving “discarded 
costly toilet brushes to them.” Such an “inartistic and incongruous” 
charity was an insult to their sense of patriotism and the state of poverty. 
The sin was not the foreign fineries nor even the foreign conquest but 
folly of Indians falling to the conquerors’ bait in the past. 

Past was an important reference point for Gandhi just as it is for 
the post-independent propendent proponents of Hindutva. In the 
contemporary contention for hegemony it is the present’s necessity to 
call for the past to stand a witness. Gandhi called for facts from past, 
aptly supported by historical research of Naoroji and Rajani Dutt, to 
support his argument that the British machinations rather than their 
machinery killed India’s flourishing craft of cloth-making and 
impoverished her. In drawing from past, Gandhi was as much 
legitimate as are the Hindutva exponents. The politics of Hindutva 
ostensibly revolves around the historical misdeeds of the medieval 
Islamic rulers. Their temple-demolishing spree, the present-day cadres 
grieve, was an affront to Hindutva. The only way a mistake of past can 
be redeemed is by avenging in present a past-wrong. Gandhi too said 
much the same. But, while Gandhi avenged through atonement for 
having succumbed to temptation and turmoil, the politics of Hindutva 
avenges through ethnic cleansing. Gandhi not only fixed responsibility 
for destruction but also attempted reinstating the economy to tilt 
balance against the imperial needs. Responsibility was laid not on the 
perpetrators of the destruction but on Indians who caved in to pressure 
and temptation from the British traders. So avenging the wrong 
perpetrated in the past did not mean to hate the present-day British 
rulers but reclaiming an empowered self by stripping all weaknesses. 
On the other hand, the ideology of Hindutva directs its destructive 
energy against the “Babar’s Santan,” the Muslims. By anointing the 
Muslims of today so it holds not just the Mughal ruler but the whole 
Islamic population of India responsible for India’s medieval 
“ignominy.” In this indiscriminate demarcation of enemy, there is no 
inward looking but simple blame—displacement. 

Gandhi drew a distinction between bad actions and bad men. 
Gandhi’s politics, as he tirelessly repeated from umpteen platforms, 
was “directed not against men but against measures.” It was not 
directed against the Governors, but against the system they 
administered. The roots of his politics lay not in hatred but in justice, if 
not in love. “And so I hope this great movement. . . . has made it clear. 
... that whilst we may attack measures and systems, we may not, must 
not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, we must be tender towards others 
and be slow to impute motives.” If he did use harsh language, Gandhi 
said, they were condemnation free of any evil intention. Even on 31 
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July 1921 when passion ran high at the sight of that massive bonfire of 
foreign clothes, there were English men and women on the platform 
along with Gandhi. Gandhi was striving to establish Swaraj in India 
by appealing to moral force to attain which he relied upon selfishness 
and sacrifice. “We should try to end British rule not by vising them 
with punishment but by acquiring strength through self—purification.” 
It is this fine distinction that needs to be understood by the free India 
even when it sets itself on the agenda of correcting.the past. While 
Gandhi’s destruction of foreign cloth was meant to strengthen India as 
a nation, Hindutva’s destruction of Babri mosque brought her civil 
chaos and bloody reprisal. | 
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Fresh Perspectives on Gandhi 


[Beginning with Volume 25, GANDHI MARG is serialising small articles on the core 
aspects of Gandhi's thought with a fresh perspective. We have been able to 
persuade Dr Arvind Sharma, Professor of Religious Studies at McGill Untversity, 
Montreal, Canada, to write this series of articles for the benefit of our readers. This 
is the eighth article in the series—Editors] 


Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Role of the State 


MAHATMA GANDHI CHALLENGED the greatest empire of his 
times. It gould even be argued that not only did he challenge the greatest 
empire of the times, he also made it wobble if he actually did not bring 
it down on its knees. Yet a great paradox underlies this achievement 
although Mahatma Gandhi challenged such a major manifestation of 
state power as the British empire, he had a very low asssessment of the 
role state power should play in human affairs. This aspect of his thought 
has almost gone unchallenged in the shadow of the titanic struggle he 
was engaged in. 

It could even be argued that far from being a paradox, there is a 
logical connection between Gandhi's low estimate of the role of the 
state in human affairs and his reaction to the British empire, which led 
him to challenge it. It has not always been realised that his resistance 
to the British empire blended two arguments: (1) that it was oppressing 
the Indian people in practice and (2) in principle it is best to avoid such 
aggression of state power. This is most obvious in his vision of the 
kind of government with which the British raj was to be replaced—a 
government which governed the least—which was the best government 
in the Gandhian conception of it. 

This Gandhian. position was in line with much of post-Mauryan 
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Hindu thought. The point is important. The ArthaSastra is characterised 
by a sturdy realism in dealing with matters of the state. What is equally 
important is that it accords a high role to the state in the scheme of 
. values, symbolised by artha. Subsequent Hindu thought, with some 
exceptions, seems to depart from this position, a change in which 
. Ashoka’s transformation of the Mauryan state machinery may have 
also played a role. Gradually the position evolved that conflicts between 
dharma and artha were to be resolved in favour of dharma. The emergence 
of the caste system may also have played a role in it, if the caste system 
developed “probably as a countermove to the political instability of 
Indian empires and kindgoms” and in fact began to perform some of 
the functions of the state both literally and symbolically. The destruction 
of Indian dynasties by foreign invasions, which characterise the period 
between the Maurya and the Gupta period, may also have contributed 
to this tendency. 

The replacement of Hindu rule first by Muslim and then by British 
rule probably reinforced this conceptual distancing from the state. What 
is then remarkable is that while Mahatma Gandhi opposed the British 
raj he also inherited this suspicion of the power of the state which had 
become ingrained by now in the Hindu mind. 

Two points become extremely significant in this context—one for 
what did not happen and the other for what did. One might have 
expected that, after centuries of political deprivation, the Hindu mind 
would have gained a heightened appreciation of the power of the 
state—of which it had actually been a victim for so long. It must be 
considered surprising that this did not happen—at least nôt on the 
scale one would have imagined, if the rise of the Maratha and the Sikh 
empires are viewed as reflecting such a response. The appreciation of 
the power of the state did not come as a reaction to the West but was in 
fact the result of the action of the West itself—as it affected Indian 
thought in the form of communism. In this context it is crucial to 
distinguish between the positions of Marx and Lenin. Marx visualised 
the withering away of the state—a scenario Gandhi would have 
applauded. But Lenin—by introducing the concept of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—assigned a key role to state power. In this Nehru 
was a follower of Lenin. Thus it was Nehru who recognised the 
significance of the power of the state—and not just of the state but a 
strong central state. In fact one of the reasons he gave for accepting 
partition is that the constitutional arrangements for an undivided India 
would have left India with a weak central government. 

On this point he also broke with Gandhi. His vision of post- 
independent India differed from that of Gandhi in this crucial respect. 
At the critical moment, the Indian state after independence was hijacked 
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by a Leninist from the hands of Gandhi—a Gandhi who did not 
consider it that important to begin with. 

Even the Hindu right in this respect is more in line with Gandhi. 
AJ that they talk of is Hindu rashtra, never of Hindu rajya. It is as if of 
the hyphenated nation-state they have grabbed only one half—and 
according to statists the wrong half. 
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Ajit Bhattacharjea, Unfinished Revolution: A Political Biography of 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Rupa and Co., New Delhi, pp. 467 


Ajit Bhattacharjea could well have captioned his political biography of 
Jayaprakash Narayan (JP) as Revolution Aborted. Instead he gave it the 
title Unfinished Revolution. Embedded in this title is his broad 
interpretation of the JP movement for Total Revolution (TR). He 
observes that even after a quarter century ‘the relevance of JP’s brilliant 
analyses of India’s socio-political ills, his vision of a value—based 

alternative system and his fashioning of mass movements designed to 
achieve it, has become apparent.’ He goes even further to claim—and 
this may not remain uncontested—that ‘(t)he proliferation of non-party 
protest movement and trend towards less divisive coalitional politics’ 
is a change ‘that can be traced to his philosophy’ (pp. 309-310). Be that 
as it may, at no point in time did JP believe that the revolution he had 
unleashed would be accomplished during the ebbing moments of his 
life. On the contrary, he had warned the million-strong sea of multitude 
at the Gandhi Maidan in Patna on 5 June 1974, that the movement for 
TR (Sampoorna Kranti) involved a long and protracted struggle and 
much sacrifice (p. 209). 

The Unfinished Revolution is a welcome and necessary addition to 
the earlier contributions by P.N. Dhar (Indira Gandhi, the Emergency and 
Indian Democracy, 2000), Bipan Chandra (In the Name of Democracy, 2003), 
and M.G. Devashahayam (India’s Second Freedom—An Untold Saga, 2004). 
Any serious student of social movements focusing on this critical period 
of India’s democratic history will find in these readings gaps in one— 
sometimes glaring gaps—being filled up by others. 

The facticity of Bhattacharjea’s observations carries credibility and 
weight, coming as it does from a journalist of great professional 
distinction. He had the rare privilege of visibility of the movement as 
no other journalist of his level. The commitment he had towards 
democracy drew him very close to JP and soon found him in the role of 
Editor of Everyman's, the organ of the movement. Notwithstanding his 
proximity to JP, he has his own ciritique of the movement and 
understanding of the vulnerabilities in JP’s personality and strategies. 

The book, perhaps for the first time, provides authentic minute 
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details of JP’s political socialisation. Since not many know these, I shall 
‘provide a brief summary. Coming from an enlightened, nationalist, 
. agrarian, self-sustaining middle-class landowning family in the heart 
~of hard feudalism, JP found himself catapulted to a situation where he 
had to fend for his education by having to earn out of proletarian 
working class jobs in the heartland of capitalism. During his stay in the 
USA he plucked grapes in an orchard; served as waiter in restaurants; 
* did‘cleaning and varnishing furniture; washed windows, shovelled 
snow and cleaned hotel bathrooms; turned out nuts and bolts in a 
factory; packaged pottery in another; worked in the cattle stockyards; 
and even tried his hand at peddling Himalayan herbs—all this to pay 
for his education. I wonder how many in the Marxist, Socialist and 
Gandhian halls of fame have pee through this hands-on drill in 
working class experience. 

The picture of this struggle will not be complete without following 
‘the educational track that he had to take in the given circumstances, of 
‘ which again, very few are conversant. Being a science student, he 
registered at the University of California at Berkeley for mathematics, 
chemical engineering and biology, but this turned out unaffordable: at 
lowa State University, in spite of scoring his A’s, he was disqualified 
because he did not have requisite attendance—he was spending that 
time earning for his A’s; his introduction to Marx, Communism and 
M.N. Roy took place at University of Wisconsin at Madison under the 
influence and inspiration of Abram Landy; it was only at the University 
of Ohio that he finally settled down, after his Marxist exposure, 
switching over to Sociology and Economics to do his B.A. and Master’s. 
His sudden decision to return, instead of registering for Ph.D., was 
precipitated by his mother’s serious illness. 

Bhattacharjea competently handles the evolution of JP’s personality 
and political philosophy. As a brilliant scholarship holder, his first 
exposure to politics was triggered by the public address by Nehru in 
Patna and the mesmerising call from Maulana Azad from the same 
platform led to his decision to boycott the Intermediate Science 
examination barely a week ahead of it being held in Patna College. He 
was persuaded to sit for the examination held by the Bihar Vidyapith, 
but refused to take admission in the Benaras Hindu University because 
the government funded it. Behind all this was Gandhi’s call for non- 
cooperation in 1920 that stirred the nationalist movement. So, in JP’s 
political socialisation, Gandhi had appeared before Marx and would 

prevail after Marx. 
| The book ably portrays the essential JP as a political person in 
passionate, perennial and impatient quest for freedom and democracy. 
He seemed to have found it in Marxism and Communism. But soon he 
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discovered that in his perception Communists had subverted Marxism 
and democracy in essentialising a totalitarian socialist regime. Whatever 
benefit of doubt or rationalisation he might have had for the Stalinist 
regime in the Soviet Union as a bastion of socialism, he found repugnant 
when Indian communists abandoned the nationalist, anti-imperialist 
movement at the bidding of the Comintern. He then sought to recast 
Marxism in a democratic mould in the specific conditions of India. This 
led to the conceptualisation of democratic socialism within the womb 
of the larger movement led by Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress. His increasing disillusionment with the western transplant 
of the representative democracy, Westminster-—style, drew him further 
towards Gandhi and subsequently to Sarvodaya, where he seemed once 
again to discover the essence of socialism in a nonviolent social 
_ transformation for an equitable social order. When Vinoba diluted the 
content of gramdan movement and ruled out the use of satyagraha for 
facing exploitation and ominous dictatorial trends, JP gave a call for 
TR. His lifetime was marked by successive stages of expectations and 
frustrations, each stage, as he perceived, holding promise for a higher 
stage. He was from amongst most colourful, adventurous, daredevil, 
political personalities of his time. 

History will judge JP’s contribution to the political evolution of 
India, not just in terms of the immediate aftermath of the unfinished 
revolution, but by granting him the distinction as Lok Nayak, who 
demonstrated to fellow Indians and the world, that a Gandhian 
nonviolent national mobilisation was not only possible against a single 
focused imperialist power, but also against a more complex combination 
of dictatorship, exploitation and discrimination. 

One interpretation that I would like to make from reading the 
Unfinished Revolution, is that the book opens up a new vista for 
comprehending JP’s lifelong political struggles. He epitomised the root 
antagonism between the centralised representative democracy and 
decentralised participatory democracy. JP’s entire life was a crusade 
for participatory democracy, whether in the village commune in his 
Marxist—Socialist phase, or in gramdan and bhoodan during his 
Sarvodaya phase, or in Janata Sarkars in his TR phase. He wished to 
empower the common woman and man at the grass roots, without 
which he was convinced there could be no true democracy. 

Bhattacharjea covers quite objectively a wide landscape, JP’s hasty 
sanitisation of the RSS; the compulsion of Emergency and his failing 
kidneys that led him to prioritise the challenge at the hustings for 
restoration of parliamentary democracy, over the establishment of 
peoples’ organs of pwer; the thumping electoral victory and the 
subsequent disenchantment and disgust with the Janata party's inner 
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wrangling that led to its swift fall; the manner in which all manner of 
political interests that exploited his physical, mental disability ignoring 
the discredit that it would do him; and so many other details ending 
with his life and the grand funeral, which too had its sordid side. 

Having made my major observations, I would like to make a few 
points in the spirit of: If Bhattacharjea requested me to suggest anything 
for the next revised edition, what would I suggest? 


1. 


I realise that the monotony of mentioning dates in the text can mar 
the excellent stylistic effect of language and communication. But at 
times the sequence does get confusing. Hence, I would suggest that 
the book is provided with a complete chronology of events by date, 
place, etc. separately at the end of the book. 

Since the book is an excellent documentation of events and records, 
precise referencing is very important. Often long quotes are without 
references. If anyone wishes to follow up some leads from the book, 
this will be facilitated. The section on References at the end of the 
book is not the professional way to go about it. 

There is confusion in the sequencing of an event (pages 186, 192), 
which affects interpretation in a significant way. It was in 1969 before 
JP came ‘face to face’ with the Naxalite threat to his two colleagues in 
Musahari (May 1970) that he, on the occasion of the Gandhi Centenary 
(1969), addressed the National Conference of Voluntary Agencies in 
New Delhi, observing stridently, ‘if convinced that there is no 
deliverance for the people except through violence, Jayaprakash 
Narayan will also take to violence’ (Bimal Prasad [ed.], Jayaprakash 
Narayan: Essential Writings, New Delhi, Konark Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 
2002, p. 335). This clearly demonstrates that the itch for a revolution 
under distressing objective conditions, and his sympathy for the 
Naxalites ‘because they are doing something for the poor,’ preceded 
his engagement with them. The experience on the ground, facing the 
Naxalite challenge, only reinforced this impatience for radical change. 
The students’ movement provided the ignition point. The 
sequencing in the text is likely to lead to a misleading 
interpretation. Besides, JP’s quote in the text is slightly different 
from that documented in the book by Bimal Prasad. Both need to 
check on this marginal variance. 

It is when Indira Gandhi met JP in Patna on her return from the site of 
Belchi massacre in Bihar (p. 298) that, to the consternation of Janata 
leaders, he blessed her by stating that ‘she had quite a bright political 
future ahead, provided she unlearnt a lot of things she had learnt and 
undo a lot of things that she had done before’ (p. 297). This sequence 
in the book is again confusing. l 


In conclusion, the book is an excellent contribution as a political 
biography of JP, as also as a biography of Sampoorna Kranti. I recommend 
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all those interested in social movements and contemporary India read 
this book. 


Partha Nath Mukherji 


Sukhendu Mazumder, Politico—Economic Ideals of Mahatma Gandhi: 
Their Relevance in the Present Day, Concept Publishing Company, New 
Delhi, 2004, pp. 120 


In the present state of affairs the world is in search of an alternative. 
Gandhian principles can provide an alternative to contemporary 
problems such as unemployment, unequal distribution of wealth, 
labour unrest and poverty. Gandhian alternatives are echoed 
everywhere directly or indirectly. In the present endeavour, an attempt 
has been made by the author to analyse the politico—-economic ideals 
of Gandhi and their relevance in the era of liberalisation, privatisation 
and globalisation. 

The book under review contains a preface, eight chapters, and a 
small bibliography. Analysing Gandhi's three cardinal concepts—Varna 
dharma, trusteeship, and decentralisation, it reviews his views on labour, 
capital, and agrarian reorganisation. Also it goes deep into the 
controversy of large versus small-scale industries, with particular 
reference to Gandhi's views on the subject. A comparison is made 
between the ideas of Gandhi and Marx. 

Gandhi's relevance is eternal. His political philosophy possesses a 
variety of meanings ranging from religious purity to political 
expediency. He sought to apply moral values to the difficult domain of 
politics. He was a “Karma Yogi” in true sense of Indian tradition. His 
moral and political thought was intrinsically linked with his religious 
and ethical beliefs. The ultimate goal, for Gandhi, was the greatest good 
of all people. Good, to him, meant the self-realisation and not the 
material well-being of the individuals or the society. 

From classical economists to modern economists, all have discussed 
the distribution problem. But Gandhi gave an alternative concept of 
sarvodaya for equality and welfare for all. Varna dharma, trusteeship 
and decentralisation, if followed, are fit enough to give the economy a 
shape and of course a boosting dose towards happiness and harmony. 
But the author has neither discussed Gandhi's politico—economic ideas 
in depth nor has indicated how they are relevant in the present day. In 
fact, Gandhian principles are not so simple. They need deeper 
understanding of the subject and a critical eye and capacity to correlate 
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with contemporary issues. 

On the whole, the work under review offers varied and interesting 
intellectual debate and the author needs to be congratulated for this 
venture. He makes a strong plea that the present maladies can be solved 
by applying Gandhian principles in a holistic manner in each and every 
field but, at the same time, keeping the mind open to whatever fresh 
ideas and ideals, ways and means, are available from anywhere in the 
world. 

The book will be surely well-received by the scholars and 
intellectuals and spur further research in application of Gandhian 
principles towards addressing the contemporary issues, to make our 
life more meaningful and purposeful. 


Anil Dutta Mishra 


Bidyut Chakrabarty, The Partition of Bengal and Assam, 1932-1947: 
Contour of Freedom, Routledge Curzon, London, 2004, pp. 278 


Pepular rural culture in old Bengal was a composite folk culture based 
on syncretic religious and cultural practices. Hindu and Muslim 
villagers both wore dhoti and were not easily distinguishable. However, 
things began to change around the turn of the twentieth century. Even 
earlier, the rules of pollution and the fact that most Muslim villagers 
were the lowly tenants of the socially superior Hindu landlords had 
kept the two communities apart in many important matters of daily 
life. Now, new factors came into play and fostered tension between the 
Hindu bhadralok and the Muslim community. The lungt became a marker 
of the Muslim male. As late as 1872, the Hindus had been the majority 
in Bengal proper, but by 1891 the Muslims gained a slight edge in 
number which became steadily more substantial as time went on. The 
alarm caused by the speculation that the Hindus might be a dying race 
\was highlighted by a growing sexual fear in the 1920s: abduction and 
conversion of Hindu women, especially widows, by Muslim males 
stoked primeval fears of population loss in the Hindu community at a 
time when numbers had begun to count in the new electoral and 
representative system under the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 
1935. 

In the 1930s, this coincided with the increased agrarian tension 
between Muslim tenants and debtors on the one hand and Hindu 
landlords and moneylenders on the other. This was on account of the 
collapse of agricultural prices during the Great Depression. There was 
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also keener competition for educational and job facilities because of 
the growth of a class of educated Muslim bhadralok and bhadramahila, a 
phenomenon reflected in the late Muslim Renaissance in Bengal known 
as the Liberation of Intellect Movement. The Buddhi-Mukti Andolan 
of the 1930s, accompanied by a strong Muslim feminist movement led 
by Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain, stood for enlightened values and 
harmonious communal relations. So there was no unilinear growth of 
communalism. Nevertheless, the competition within the English 
educated class fed the agrarian tension and electoral competition. To 
this was added a new linguistic and literary tension. The semi-literate 
mass of the Muslim community had long favoured an old religious 
verse literature called Puthi, dobhashi or Musalmani Bangla, which the 
Liberation of Intellect Movement had definitely set aside in favour of 
the reformed enlightened prose of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and 
Rabindranath Tagore. But parallel to the Buddhi-Mukt Andolan, the 
maktabs and madrasas of the Ulema sought to foster a new Islamised, 
Arabised, Persianised prose literature which Rabindranath Tagore 
` condemned in no uncertain terms as ‘Maktab Madrasar Bangla.’ - 

Bidyut Chakrabarty touches deftly some of these underlying factors 
in examining the origins of the second Partition of Bengal and the - 
transfer of Sylhet district from Assam to East Pakistan in 1947. Contrary: 
to Joya Chatterjee, who has recently attributed “Partition to the 
communalism of the Hindu Bhadralok, Chakrabarty, in his search for a 
more balanced treatment, dwells on British colonial policies. and the 
growth of populist Muslim communalism of a highly organised type. 

The watershed in the politics of the province, as Chakrabarty 
demonstrates, is the Communal Award of 1932, the Poona Pact between 
Gandhi and Ambedkar and the Government of. India Act of 1935. 
Together, these three measures thoroughly undermined the Bengali 
Hindu bhadralok by reducing the caste Hindus to a small statutory 
minority. On the basis of the fact that the Muslims constituted a majority . 
in the province, it would have been possible to promote joint electorates 
and still ensure a Muslim majority in the legislature, but the colonial 
government granted the Muslim politicians a majority on the basis of 
separate electorates, at the same time giving Europeans and their 
business interests a solid bloc of seats vastly in excess of their proportion 
to the population. 

The desperation and anger of the Bengali Hindu elite brought out 
the communal element in their anti-colonial nationalism. Subhas 
Chandra Bose condemned the Communal Award as a colonial device 
‘to placate those elements—Muslims for instance, who according to 
the official estimate, are likely to be more pro~British than others.’ 
Bengali Muslims felt that they had only got what was their legitimate 
share under the Award, and they concluded that the Hindus would 
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never allow the Muslims, to get what was due to them. The situation 
was complicated by the fact that the all-India Congress leader 
Dr M.A. Ansari and other nationalist Muslims favoured the Award as 
it was acceptable to the Muslims, Harijans and Christians. Gandhi and 
Nehru were anxious to keep this element on their side. To its credit, 
the All India Congress decided to be neutral on the issue of the Award, 
in accordance with the old Congress policy of Alan Octavian Hume 
that Congress would not take sides in any question on which the 
Hindus and Muslims were divided. The Congress stand on the 
Communal Award was defined, to the chagrin of the Bengali Hindus 
and the Bengal Congress, as follows: *... . Congress cannot refuse to 
take into account the attitude of the Musalmans in general who seem 
to want the Award, nor can the Congress accept it as Hindus and Sikhs 
reject it.’ The Bengal Congress agitated in vain against this stand, which 
Gandhi defended as ‘faultless.’ 

The result of the new constitutional arrangement was to shift power 
in Bengal from the Congress to the Krishak Praja Party of Fazlul Hag 
and then, during the Second World War, to the Muslim League. As 
Chakrabarty demonstrates with impressive evidence gathered from 
impartial British official sources, the league Premier of Bengal, 
FLS. Suhrawardy, played a murky role during the Great Calcutta Killing 
of 1946. Again, in Noakhali, killings, conversions by force, abductions 
of Hindu women and looting and burning took place on a huge scale, 
and as Chakrabarty sees it, this experience decided the Bengali Hindus 
in favour of Partition. 

Chakrabarty breaks new ground in his discussion of the popular 
referendum in the Bengali Muslim majority district of Sylhet in Assam, 
which decided to join Pakistan because of a ground swell of Muslim 
religious opinion in favour of a Muslim homeland. His conclusion is 
that ‘both in Bengal and Assam partition emerged as the best possible 
solution to avoid an imminent blood bath on a mass scale.’ This is a 
sensible conclusion, backed by primary research as well as an updated 
reading of the secondary authorities. 


Rajat Kanta Ray 


Ashutosh Varshney, ed., India and the Politics of Developing 
Countries: Essays in Memory of Myron Weiner, Sage Publications, New 
Delhi, pp. 271 


A volume in memory of an eminent scholar provides an opportunity 
to revisit his work and to reflect upon his seminal contributions. The 
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volume under review is a tribute to the memory of Myron Weiner by 
some of his students, friends and admirers. It focuses on two areas on 
which Weiner made significant contributions. First, through his 
sustained interest in the Congress party, Weiner identified the specific 
characteristics of Indian democracy, which explains why unlike many 
developing countries it did not collapse into military rule or 
authoritarianism. Second, he extensively wrote on the process of 
political development and modernisation in the developing world: 

inning his research on India at an early age, Weiner authored ten 
books, edited seven others, and wrote a large number of papers on 
Indian politics, apart from comparative studies on the developing 
world. Associated with well-known American universities such as 
Princeton, Chicago, and MIT he trained a select group of researchers 
some of whom have contributed to this volume. i 

Gabriel Almond and Lucian Pye describe the early work of Weiner 
in the 1950s and the 1960s on the establishment of Indian democracy 
and party system in India and the developing world. Through his 
Politics of Scarcity (1962) and Party Building in a New Nation: The Indian 
National Congress (1967), Weiner was able to demonstrate that the key 
element for political stability and survival of democracy in India was 
the continuation of the single-dominant party system rather than the 
emergence of a coherent opposition. His research demonstrated that 
India did not fit neatly into existing theories about the conditions 
leading to sustaining democracy. Lucian Pye points out how Weiner’s 
analysis of the specificities of one-party system in India helped draw a 
` distinction between authoritarian and democratic one-party systems 
in developing countries. However, much of Pye’s essay is a description 
of the one-party system in many developing countries and is not 
particularly useful in understanding India. The collapse of the one- 
party system in India did not make it a “failed democracy,” rather it 
can be argued that due to the social deepening of democracy a single 
ageregative system was no longer tenable. Pye’s essay raises the 
question of the usefulness of large-scale theorising across countries 
with different social structures and value systems. 

The remaining contributions building on Weiner’s ideas on Indian 
politics carry forward his work. Using an evocative term “towel over 
armpit” Manor discusses the phenomenon of the small time “fixer” in 
the states, which acting as an intermediary between the administration, 
parties, and the people, is able to get things done in local politics. While 
Weiner did not write about these individuals Manor argues that much 
of his fieldwork helped others to recognise and analyse their role. Manor 
points out that it was the decay of the organisational strength of the 
single-party system that opened up spaces for the fixers. Similarly, 
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building on the model created by Weiner in his classic study of the 
Congress in 1967, Kanchan Chandra theorises on the conditions under 
which political parties in multi-ethnic societies successfully incorporate 
and retain the support of elites from the upwardly mobile categories. 
Critical of sociological explanations that parties mirror the pattern of 
conflict in society, she proposes an institutionalist model of elite 
inclusion in which the internal organisation of parties is more important 
than the degree of ethnic conflict in society. However, Chandra’s study 
shows that, parties do, in fact, reflect change in society. In Karnataka it 
is the faster process of social change, which enables the emergence of a 
scheduled—caste elite that enters into the Congress party bringing in 
others up to at least 1972. In UP and Punjab the process of scheduled 
castes entering the political mainstream is much slower; for, it is only 
in the 1980s that they tried to enter in large numbers and at this stage 
found the BSP more attractive in UP as its chances of capturmg power 
were brighter. Thus, both the process of social change and party 
organisation underlie Chandra’s explanation and are complementary 
to each other. 

Steven. Wilkinson critically examines Arendt Lijphart’s claim that 
India under Nehru experienced low levels of ethnic violence because 
it was a “de facto consociational state.” He argues that during the Nehru 
period India was a non-consociational “controlled” state in which lower 
castes, religious minorities, and linguistic minorities were denied 
cultural rights and largely excluded from government jobs and political 
power. On the basis of Weiner’s arguments in his Sons of the Soil (1978), 
Wilkinson points out that the tendency for backward groups to agitate 
for recognition as separate ethnic groups with political and economic 
rights—which has made India more consociational—is one of the 
reasons why ethnic violence has increased in the post—-Nehru era. He 
feels that the evidence from India should serve as a warning to those 
countries in Africa and Eastern Europe which are thiinking of adopting 
such policies. . 

Building on the methodology used by Myron Weiner’s Child and 
State in India (1991) Mary F. Katzenstein locates the persistently high 
population growth rates in post-Independence India in the deeply 
embedded norms of class and gender inequality. Her study shows that 
states that have experienced social movements leading to political and 
social conscientization have exhibited better levels of use of family 
planning programmes by women. She strongly advocates that 
reproductive health should be recognised as a right in itself, which 
would introduce change in the existing cultural patterns of viewing 
women and fertility. 

Baldev Raj Nayar’s perceptive essay provides a different insight 
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into the BJP by focusing on the party’s economic rather than cultural 
nationalism. He argues that an analysis of the party’s economic agenda 
shows that it has moved in a unilinear fashion towards moderation 
and coalition-building because of pressures exerted by the “centrist 
tendency” in Indian politics whch pushes parties towards a moderate 
line specially when in power, though this was often seriously 
interrupted by the RSS and its affiliates. Nayar holds that the BJP is a 
modern party with an agenda based on national interest. It is this 
coexistence of an apparently traditional cultural nationalism and a 
modern economic blueprint that makes the party “different” from 
others. 

Distinguishing the BJP’s economic agenda from that of the 
Congress, Nayar holds that the central question for the former has been 
the sequencing of economic reform—the pace and manner in which the 
economy should be globalised. Nayar strengthens his arguments with 
a detailed analysis of the “second generation” economic reform policies 
of the 1998 and 1999 BJP-led governments. These policies hastened 
the process of integrating India with the world economy and made the 
economy much healthier than ever in the history of the Republic, 
enabling it to break out of underdevelopment. The question arises how 
does one judge “economic management” and “overcoming 
underdevelopment.” With such a record why did the BJP lose the 2004 
Lok Sabha elections? Nayar concentrates on the industrial economy 
and neglects the agricultural economy, which has done badly and 
witnessed suicides by farmers. Has the centrist tendency applied a 
corrective to’the BJP’s neglect of the agricultural economy? 

Two contributions throw up some interesting questions but do not 
provide convincing answers. Referring to Weiner’s observation of how 
minorities over a period of time come to be regarded as “ethnics,” 
Christophe Jaffrelot argues through an analysis of the debates in the 
Constituent Assembly that “composite culture” in India is not 
multiculturalism. Rather it combines the American notion, which 
recognises multiculturalism, and French Jacobinism that stresses on 
assimilation. In the Indian context, while the founding fathers provided 
positive discriminations for the scheduled castes and tribes, it was 
denied to the minorities who were expected to become part of the 
national fabric. He points out that in the Constituent Assembly, despite 
many other differences, there was a convergence between the Nehru- 
led universalists and the Hindu traditionalists as both wanted a strong 
centralised state in which national unity should be given greater 
importance than cultural diversity at the expense of a “true 
multiculturalism” as envisioned by Gandhi. This combination gave 
India its “circumscribed multiculturalism” and its specific variety of 
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secularism of equidistance of the state from all religions. 

However, one wonders whether a comparison between French 
nationalism born out of a revolution and Indian nationalism emerging 
from an anti-colonial movement is helpful. Jacobinism has been 
described as reactionary nationalism born out of intrigue and suspicion. 
But are these features seen in Indian nationalism? Moreover, for both 
Nehru and Ambedkar the idea of a centralised state was as much to 
provide growth with justice and protect the weaker sections and 
minorities as to provide unity and integration. Secondly, can Gandhian 
nationalism be described as “true multiculturalism?” Such a view 
ignores Gandhi's opinion on the question of caste which was also 
interwoven in the debate on nationalism. By the end of the colonial 
period the term “harijan” was disliked and the term “scheduled caste,” 
a legal term with no normative connotations was preferred. The clash 
between Ambedkar and Gandhi has re-emerged in the discourse of 
Dalit groups/parties. In sum, the parallels drawn between Jacobinism 
and Indian nationalism are incorrect as they arose in two distinct 
historical and social contexts. 

Ashutosh Varshney addresses the puzzle why long-lasting 
democracies in the developing world such as India have failed to 
eliminate poverty while some of the East Asian authoritarian countries 
such as South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore have been far more 
successful. Discussing the direct and the indirect methods of poverty 
alleviation, Varshney argues that it is through the latter, which is growth 
-- related resulting from liberalisation of the economy that sustained 
poverty reduction can take place, but the first is more popular because 
of its high visibility and vote gathering potential. Making a mass~elite 
politics distinction, he argues that in many countries the elite and policy 
makers have understood the usefulness of open economies, but it is 
difficult for them to take advantage of it in democracies; because of 
culture poverty alleviation remains a much slower process. 

The value of the volume lies in the fact that the essays connect 
Weiner’s work to present-day politics and take the study of India 
forward. Each study focuses on a particular aspect of the “democratic 
exceptionalism” of Indian politics that sets it apart from other 
developing countries. This is appropriate because the distinct character 
of Weiner’s work lay not only in pointing out the uniqueness of India 
but also in showing that this uniqueness could be put into focus only 
by comparison. The volume will be of use to scholars trying to 
understand the puzzle of Indian democracy. 


Sudha Pai 
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Anup Taneja, Gandhi, Women, and the National Movement, 1920-47, 
Har Anand, New Delhi, 2005 


Dr Anup Taneja’s book is a welcome addition to the expansive literature 
on gender studies in India in relation to Gandhian studies which is an 
older field. A historian makes here an important contribution to the 
study of nationalism, Gandhism, and feminism. The book covers a 
period of about three decades of India’s freedom struggle in the age of 
mass politics from 1920 to 1947. The work thus sheds some light on the 
complex interrelationships among the multifaceted struggle for 
emancipation of the Indian nation, Gandhi as a leader, and the Indian 
womanhood. These multiple struggles targeted imperialism, traditional 
Indian collectivism, and patriarchy in a way that the sting of protest 
was most self-conscious and sharper against the first than the other 
two phenomena. | 

Dr Taneja has divided his study into six chapters. The first two 
chapters prepare the background for the study by discussing the 
‘position of women in the pre-Gandhian era and outliving Gandhi's 
“perception of women.” In sketching the historical backdrop, Dr Taneja 
relies on authorities as well as some rare sources of popular Hindi 
magazines to sample the precepts and perceptions prevalent before 
and around the Gandhian era. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
notes Dr Taneja, “many women representing the elite classes began to 
form their own organisations.” These developments “marked the 
emergence of a rudimentary women’s movement in India” (p. 37). As 
for Gandhi’s views on women’s participation in politics, Dr Taneja finds - 
Gandhi a bit of a traditionalist. He quotes Gandhi as saying: “It became 
my conviction that procreation and consequent care of children were 
inconsistent with public service” -(p. 66). The author observes that 
“Gandhi’s perception of an ideal wife was governed by his own 
experience of a high-caste Hindu from Gujarat. Above all, he took it 
for granted that Kasturba had willingly agreed to play the traditional 
role and to stay in the background” (p. 70). 

But he also takes note of a different, rather tangentially different, 
view, though not of Gandhi's but of Kasturba’s personality. He quotes 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay on Kasturba: “She was not the wife who 
walked in his shadow, she was one who shed a light of her own” (p. 
70, fn.). 

The chapters that follow examine the phenomenon of women’s 
mobilisation in the non-cooperation and Khilafat campaigns (1920-— 
22), the civil disobedience movement (early 1930s), and the Congress 
movements from 1935 to 1947. Each of these chapters is well-researched 
and well-documented and is rich in information gleaned from 
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secondary as well as primary sources in more or less equal proportions, 
which is a merit of the work. Dr Taneja provides rich information and 
interpretation of these phases of the Indian national liberation 
movement from the point of view of women’s participation in them, 
with participation conceptualised in broad terms. His discussion of 
women’s role in these movements is organised along major cities, 
provinces, and regions. A notable point in Dr Taneja’s treatment of the 
matter is that he reveals from his sources the perspectives and objectives 
of Gandhi and his nationalist cohorts as well as those of the followers, 
in this case women followers who responded to the mobilising ideology 
and symbols. Gandhi's greatest strength as a militant nonviolent Indian 
nationalist is revealed, with ample evidence, in his deft interweaving 
of the ultimate objective of independence with the goals of cultural as 
well as economic emancipation of the teeming millions of India and of . 
emancipation of women. 

In Dr Taneja’s historiography women’s participation in the freedom 
struggle and the civil disobedience movement of the early 1930s marked 
a “turning point.” He observes: “In the past, the role of women was 
confined only to those from elite classes, who were highly educated. 
But now, women from all classes and categories came forward in large 
numbers in different parts of the country with utmost patriotic zeal 
and fervour” (p. 174). This is also consistent with Nehru’s observation 
of the situation made in his The Discovery of India: “Women had always 
been there of course, but now there was avalanche of them, which took 
not only the British Government but their own menfolk by surprise” 
(p. 175). 

m In the final chapter entitled “The Apsesement? Dr Taneja 
figuratively concludes: “And with the passing of the Quit India 
resolution in August 1942, a new generation of women—which was 
prepared to undertake dangerous and challenging tasks—began to 
emerge. In contrast to the desh sevikas of the 1930s, who were clad in 
orange and white sarees, the 1940s saw women play aggressive roles. 
A conspicuous feature of the 1940s was that women from both the 
middle and lower class families became victims of police brutalities” 
(p. 214). 

. I recommend the book to students of social sciences and the general 
reading public. It is a scholarly book that is also addressed to the 
common reader. The writing, editing, and the production of this 
publication is commendable. 


Mahendra Prasad Singh 
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